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flanual  Training  and  Nature  Study. 

Cardinal  Newman  says  :  "We  must  be  able  to  point  out, 
before  we  have  a  right  to  call  education  useful,  some  art, 
business,  or  profession  or  trade,  or  work,  as  resulting  from 
it,  and  as  its  real  and  complete  end."  Notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  many  other  eminent 
men  who  agree  with  him,  not  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  idea  of  Manual  Training  and  Nature  Study  as  a 
necessary  clement  of  education  was  in  disfavor.  And 
notwithstanding  the  educational  awakening  which  has 
been  characterized,  a  growing  spirit  that  demands  for  all 
our  children,  a  broader,  deeper  and  more  potential  intel- 
lectual life  than  our  fathers  were  able  to  develop  in  us," 
a  few  men  still  doubt  the  value  of  the  education  that 
makes  men  and  women  practically  and  usefully  intelligent. 
Having  learned  the  value  of  this  training  and  study,  the 
problem  confronts  us  of  how  to  adapt  it  to  our  needs. 
And  this  problem  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  solved  by 
each  school  for  itself.  While  this  is  true,  we  may,  with 
propriety,  study  the  old  methods  of  instruction  and  discuss 
the  proposed  improvements. 

Let  us  examine  the  idea  of  education  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    There  were  schools  and  colleges   and    these   were 
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well  attended,  but  only  the  sons  of  the  nobility  received 
instruction.  This  condition  was  not  one  of  choice  but 
was  dictated  by  social  laws  the  observance  of  which  gave 
to  the  favorite  of  fortune  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
denied  to  his  less  lucky  brother  the  means  of  bettering  his 
condition.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  this  education, 
which  had  for  its  ultimate  end  only  the  culture  of  the 
noblemen,  should  be  narrow  and  devoted  entirely  to  the 
classics.  When  a  man  pursued  his  study  so  far  as  to 
enter  the  field  of  literature,  the  only  occupation  that  a 
nobleman  might  stoop  to,  he  lowered  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  equals,  and  became  obligated  to  those  will- 
ing to  patronize  him.  No  nobleman  dared  to  study  even 
medicine  or  law,  and  it  was  a  by-word  of  the  age  that  the 
fool  of  the  family  entered  the  church. 

It  was  very  natural  that  as  this  system  of  education 
advanced,  the  social  distinctions  became  more  and  more 
marked.  In  this  way  the  classes  who  live  by  the  use  of 
their  knowledge,  came  into  disfavor,  and  even  in  this  age, 
this  prejudice  against  intelligent  labor  has  been  a  barrier 
to  our  progress.  The  illiterate,  degraded  laborer  of  any 
trade  or  calling  is  extremely  stupid.  But  as  he  is  illiter- 
ate and  unscientific  and  degraded,  just  so  much  and  more 
is  it  desirable  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  train  his  hand. 

Thus,  for  many  years,  the  poor  man  has  labored  under 
the  burden  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  his  children  con- 
tinue to  be  born  in  slavery  and  we  are  criticised  for  trying 
to  bring  useful  education  within  his  reach. 

What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  classical  educa- 
tion ?  The  greatest  deficiency  of  such  education  is  felt 
by  graduates  when  they  leave  the  idealism  of  college  life 
and  meet  the  realities  of  living.  They  find,  and  expect  to 
find  themselves  unfitted  for  the  task  before  them.  And 
year  after  year  we  see  bright  young  men  fail  because  they 
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have  not  had  their  energies  directed  in  the  proper  direction. 
Who  commands  more  pity  than  the  young  graduate  so 
learned  and  yet,  unless  he  enters  a  profession,  is  stamped 
by  the  world,  from  which  his  education  should  fit  him  to 
wrest  a  living,  "not  wanted."  And  he  is  not  wanted 
because  his  education  is  useless.  He  is  placed  in  a  field 
ready  to  harvest  and  has  nothing  with  which  to  reap  the 
ripened  grain.  True,  he  may  pull  a  few  straws  but  his 
progress  is  slow,  his  pay  unrcmuncrative. 

A  man,  to-day,  who  is  not  practically  educated  and  who 
has  to  earn  his  living,  enters  the  business  world  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  He  not  only  suffers  from  being  at  a  dis- 
advantage but  looses  several  years  in  an  apprenticeship 
in  nature's  school  of  experience.  And  he  will  continue 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  throughout  his  life,  unless  he  is 
exceedingly  fortunate.  If  we  had  no  schools  of  Manual 
Training  and  Nature  Study,  Herbert  Spencer's  remark 
concerning  the  education  of  England,  might  apply  to  ours, 
"That  it  got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  corners." 

The  man  who  does  any  kind  of  manual  work  for  a  living 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  classical  education,  because  it  will 
not  better  his  condition  materially  unless  he  changes  his 
life  work.  On  the  other  hand  a  classical  education  alone 
fosters  a  dislike  for  manual  work.  And,  no  doubt,  such 
training  has  ruined  many  good  shoemakers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  method  of  education  provides  no 
means  for  utilizing  the  great  amount  of  energy  that  is 
being  wasted  around  us.  Its  teaching  will  not  develop 
our  water  powers,  erect  factories,  build  railroads  nor  will 
it  help  the  farmer  to  produce  the  fruits  of  his  particular 
soil.  Its  teaching  will  not  prepare  the  engineer  to  meet 
the  demands  which  arc  being  made  upon  his  resources. 
It  will  not  project  useful  inventions  in  the  mind,  or  put 
skill   in   the   awkward   hand,  consequently   the   youth    of 
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to-day  without  practical  education  is  handicapped  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career. 

Little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  the  men 
who  produce  the  wealth  of  nations  began  to.be  recognized. 
Society  came  to  realize  that  there  was  some  worth  in  men 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  not  born  in 
palaces.  All  classes  yearned  for  education,  and  as  their 
opportunities  widened,  and  educational  methods  became 
more  efficient,  the  race  prospered  materially  and  socially. 
The  system  of  education  has  been  improved  year  after 
year,  and  as  facilities  have  been  increased  until  now  ig- 
norance is  unexcusable.  And  although  there  is  nothing, 
unless  it  be  religion — and  I  would  make  education  a  part 
of  religion — which  has  done  more  for  man  than  education, 
still  our  present  methods  are  imperfect.  As  our  educa- 
tion becomes  more  thorough,  the  world  progresses  and 
demands  are  made  for  more  knowledge  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions. 

What  are  some  of  these  new  conditions  ?  By  far  the 
most  important  are  the  changes  wrought  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  engineering  in  all  its  branches.  The  ore  is  made 
to  give  up  its  hidden  treasure;  the  mountain  vanishes 
before  the  transit  and  shovel;  the  sail  boat  is  overtaken 
by  the  steamer;  the  pack  mule  gives  way  to  the  locomo- 
tive; the  rushing  torrent,  before  which  former  ages  stood 
in  religious  awe,  under  the  hand  of  the  engineer,  now 
yields  untold  blessings  to  mankind. 

In  studying  this  subject,  let  us  remember  that  there 
can  be  no  true  education  that  has  not  for  its  ultimate  end 
the  culture  of  the  whole  man.  Thus,  that  education  which 
trains  a  man's  mind  alone,  I  deem  incomplete.  It  is  well 
enough  for  a  student  to  confine  his  study  to  literature  if 
he  intends  to  follow  any  of  the  so-called  professions.  But 
he  will  make  a  better  lawyer,  doctor  or  anything  else  for 
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having  devoted  a  few  months,  and  years  if  possible,  to  the 
training  of  those  faculties  which  the  classical  school  docs 
not  cultivate.  On  the  other  hand,  that  man's  education 
would  still  be  one-sided  if  he  knew  nothing  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  country's  literature.  So  do  not  misunderstand 
mc  when  I  say  that  manual  training  and  the  study  of 
nature  are  necessary  to  the  best  development  of  America's 
youth.  It  is  neither  one  without  the  other,  but  the  happy 
blending  of  this  practical  training  with  the  classics  that 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  education.  There  are  but  two 
types  of  man  that  the  world  admires,  one  the  college  bred 
man,  and  the  other  the  self-made,  nature-bred  man.  The 
lives  of  such  men  have  been  the  stepping  stones  of  prog- 
ress in  times  of  peace,  and  the  nation's  security  in  times 
of  war.  But  why  should  not  one  man  possess  the  best  of 
both  types  of  culture  ?  Surely  he  would  be  a  broader 
man. 

Let  us  see  how  this  culture  of  the  mind  and  training  of 
the  hand  could  be  propagated.  I  think  we  all  agree  with 
the  old  German  maim  that,  "Whatever  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  a  nation's  life  must  be  introduced  into  the  lives 
of  its  children  at  school."  If  we  had  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  we  could  solve  the  problem  at  once  by  erecting 
suitable  buildings  and  providing  competent  teachers.  Wc 
would  then  teach  those  studies  and  exercises  the  learning 
of  which  would  cultivate  the  perception,  imagination, 
correct  reasoning,  etc.  A  number  of  hours  each  week 
would  be  devoted  to  work  by  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  teacher. 

To  the  question  what  would  wc  teach,  wc  answer  every 
phase  of  industry,  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and 
everything  else  that  experience  might  dictate.  So  there 
is  but  one  limit  to  what  wc  would  teach  and  that  is  the 
limit  of  our  resources.     This  same  factor  must  determine 
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how  many  schools  we  will  establish  and  whether  tuition 
shall  be  free.  This  question  of  disseminating  practical 
education  reduces,  therefore,  to  a  question  of  money.  Now, 
from  whence  must  the  school  come  ?  In  answering  this 
querry  let  us  also  answer  the  question  of  free  tuition. 
Some  persons  say  that  education  should  not  be  made  free 
by  the  State,  the  only  possible  present  source,  because 
private  and  denominational  schools  cannot  afford  to  give 
free  tuition.  The  fact  that  these  institutions  cannot  give 
free  tuition  to  needy  boys  and  girls,  so  far  from  being  a 
reason  why  the  State  should  charge  tuition,  is  the  very 
best  reason  that  can  be  thought  of  why  the  State  or  some 
other  agency  should  do  this  charitable  deed.  And,  since 
in  the  South,  the  State  is  the  only  agency  able  to  do  it, 
then,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  let  her  doit.  Futhermore, 
there  should  be  no  prejudice  against  manual  training,  but 
men  ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  and  upbuild 
mankind. 

Where  shall  these  schools  be  established  ?  Since  the 
State  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  teaching,  will  it  be 
better  to  have  a  few  or  many  schools  ?  It  will  cost  less 
to  have  a  few  schools,  but  what  of  the  rural  schools  ?  Is 
it  advisable  or  feasible  to  establish  a  manual  training 
school  in  a  country  district,  or  can  we  adapt  present  rural 
schools  to  the  teaching  of  nature  and  have  the  manual 
training  feature  ?  In  studying  these  problems,  we  must 
first  dispose  of  the  question  of  finances.  For  if  we  cannot 
build  our  school  in  the  rural  districts,  we  must  solve  the 
new  problem  of  adapting  our  methods  to  meet  the  varied 
conditions  of  rural  education.  And  we  see  at  a  glance 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  more  than  one  such 
school  in  each  county.  Even  with  this  number  the  ex- 
pense would  be  a  considerable  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  more  than 
one  well  equipped  manual  training  school  in  each  county, 
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all  other  elementary  schools  would  become  more  efficient, 
by  adopting,  as  far  as  possible,  such  a  course  of  study. 
This  county  school  would  have  to  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  average  attendance  of  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  no 
children  would  be  taken  under  that  age,  but  it  has  been 
found  unwise  to  begin  manual  training  with  students  under 
that  age.  Hence  the  shop  and  other  equipments  would 
have  to  accommodate  only  the  older  students,  while  the 
usual  school  facilities  would  be  sufficient  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  under  fourteen. 

The  county  schools  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  State 
colleges,  but  would  feed  these  higher  institutions  without 
the  expense  of  preparatory  schools  or  classes.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  the  object  for  which  we  are  to  build  this 
school,  namely,  to  broaden  the  work  of  elementary 
schools  by  combining  manual  exercises  and  nature  study 
with  the  present  curriculum. 

In  examining  the  curriculum  of  such  a  school  as  we 
propose  to  establish,  free  of  tuition,  in  each  county,  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  the  work  into  two  departments,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  the  department  of 
theoretical  study,  we  would  place  all  those  subjects,  the 
studying  of  which  would  develop  the  mental  capacities 
and  store  the  memory  with  useful  information,  being 
careful  not  to  burden  the  young  mind,  and  thus  defeat  the 
object  of  education.  Under  practice  we  would  place  the 
study  of  such  subjects  and  the  doing  of  such  actual  work 
as  would  train  the  mind  and  hand  to  work  together.  Not 
merely  to  make  things,  but  to  learn  how  things  arc  made, 
that  is,  the  correct  use  of  the  different  tools  and  appliances. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  departments  in  detail, 
and  wc  will  confine  our  discussion  to  a  school  for  boys, 
although  the  same  principles  will  hold  good  for  a  school 
for  girls  or  a  combination  of  the  two.     The  primary  studies 
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will  be  included  in  the  department  of  theoretical  subjects 
and  we  classify  the  latter  under  three  heads.  First,  read- 
ing, and  we  include  all  preparatory  exercises  in  the 
alphabet  and  emphasis,  followed  by  work  in  short  sen- 
tences. Then  the  reading  of  narratives  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  young  mind.  Spelling  should  be  taken  up  and 
followed  by  elementary  grammar,  then  composition  and 
etymology,  and  the  course  concluded  with  rhetoric  and 
studies  in  literature.  Second,  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
study  of  short  biographies  of  the  nation's  eminent  charac- 
ters will  be  a  fitting  preface  to  the  study  of  local  and  then 
more  general  history.  Physical  geography  could  be  begun 
when  the  student  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old  and  should  be 
followed  by  elementary  biology.  Third,  simple  arithmetic 
studied  in  all  its  steps  including  mental  arithmetic, 
followed  in  order  by  algebra  and  geometry. 

Under  practice,  or  theory  applied,  we  begin  first,  writ- 
ing. Under  a  good  teacher  penmanship  can  be  made  very 
useful  in  preparing  the  student  for  free-hand  drawing  and 
lettering.  After  the  student  has  become  proficient  in 
elementary  drawing,  he  should  be  taught  to  read  simple 
drawings,  and  then  as  he  progresses,  he  should  be  taught 
more  difficult  mechanical  drawing.  Second,  the  student 
should  take  up  simple  wood-working  tools  and  should  be 
taught  their  use  and  care.  After  he  becomes  familiar 
with  them  he  should  be  required  to  make  simple  exercises 
from  oral  instruction,  then  from  the  drawing.  He  should 
then  be  taught  the  selection  of  proper  tools  for  different 
work  and  to  divide  the  work  into  its  logical  steps,  and 
the  way  to  perform  each  step.  If  the  student  be  now 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  small  tools,  he  may  begin 
the  use  of  more  complicated  tools  and  commence  working 
different  kinds  of  wood.  After  sufficient  time  has  been 
spent  on  this  exercise,  he  may  make  simple  apparatus  for 
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experimenting.  The  student  should  perform  similar  work 
in  the  forge  shop,  taking  up  the  exercises  in  their  logical 
order.  This  shop  course,  for  a  school  the  size  of  the  one 
we  arc  discussing,  should  end  in  the  making  of  useful 
articles.  If  the  school  could  afford  even  a  small  machine 
shop  it  would  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  teaching 
shop  practice,  though  without  it,  the  student  would  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  a  technical  school  and  be 
well  prepared. 

I  have  written  the  last  two  paragraphs  with  some  hesi- 
tancy, there  is  so  much  to  be  said  and  so  little  that  can 
be  indicated  in  an  essay,  and  besides,  so  much  depends  on 
the  teacher.  I  have  just  touched  a  few  subjects  and 
omitted  others,  the  main  object  being  to  give  a  simple 
outline  of  a  school  that  should  teach  practical,  useful 
knowledge.  The  languages  and  other  proper  subjects 
should  be  taken  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
Geography  might  be  taught  best  by  comparison  and 
history  by  parallel  reading,  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
further  details  It  may  not  be  possible  or  advisable  to 
establish  one  or  more  such  schools  as  we  have  discussed, 
but,  whether  or  not,  a  similar  course  could  be  pursued  as 
far  as  possible  by  all  elementary  schools,  whether  city  or 
rural,  and  great  benefit  would  be  derived.  Such  school 
training  would  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  enter  higher 
schools,  or  would  better  fit  them  to  begin  the  battles  of 
life  by  directing  them  into  the  work  for  which  they  would 
be  most  suited. 

While  realizing  the  importance  of  teaching  children 
practical  education,  we  realize  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing more  than  a  few  schools  in  our  State.  Do  not  think, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  am  complaining,  for  South  Carolina 
has  nobly  prepared  higher  institutions  for  her  poor  boys 
and  girls. 
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I  do  not  discount  the  work  of  other  schools,  for  just  as 
the  classical  school  cannot  train  the  engineer,  so  the 
practical  school  cannot  make  finished  teachers  of  litera- 
ture, doctors,  or  lawyers,  etc.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  both  schools  and  each  has  its  particular  mission.  The 
ideal  Manual  Training  and  Nature  Study  school  is  a  com- 
bination of  theory  and  practice  with  culture  of  mind. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  school  may  be 
divided  into  benefits  to  the  individual  and  benefits  to  the 
nation.  If  the  course  be  combined  with  the  usual  literary 
course,  it  must  contain  a  great  many  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  old  method  of  teaching,  and  in  addition 
it  is  found  to  cultivate  the  faculties  which,  under  the  old 
school,  lay  undeveloped.  Thus,  the  imagination,  memory, 
perception,  judgment,  etc.,  are  developed  to  a  far  greater 
extent  by  the  studies  which  bring  them  into  constant 
activity  and  practical  application.  It  opens  up  to  the 
young  mind  a  new  domain  which  never  fails  to  elicit  the 
greatest  effort.  There  is  a  sense  of  infinite  pleasure  when 
the  average  student  finds  that  he  can  make  something 
which  the  world  needs  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  teach  the  student  invention  and  crea- 
tion than  to  get  him  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the 
needs  of  the  world,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  looking  for  opportunities  of  improving  the 
things  about  him. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  other  fruits  of  manual  training. 
The  most  important  is  that  this  work  keeps  a  greater 
number  of  boys  at  school  longer  than  is  possible  without 
the  shop  feature.  It  gives  the  boy  who  cannot  take  a 
so-called  professional  education,  an  equal  chance  with 
others  in  making  a  living.  By  adding  interest  to  the  study 
of  dry  principles,  the  shop  keeps  a  large  number  of  boys 
out  of  mischief.     Manual  training  and  the  allied  studies 
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give  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  notion  of  forces 
and  relations,  and  stimulates  the  faculties  of  perception 
and  invention.  By  showing  to  the  student  what  he  can 
do  to  the  best  advantage,  this  course  of  study  and  train- 
ing helps  him  to  choose  his  life  work,  and,  in  a  degree, 
secures  success.  But  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual 
comes  from  the  broadening  of  his  intellect.  The  human 
mind  cannot  remain  narrow  after  studying  the  laws  of 
nature  and  their  application  to  the  things  of  every  day 
life.  The  laborer  determines  the  dignity  of  his  labor,  and 
just  as  his  education  broadens  and  his  work  becomes  more 
scientific,  just  so  much  is  his  occupation  dignified.  The 
ancient  epithet  which  characterized  the  humble  laborer 
as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  has  lost  its  sig- 
nificance. The  mining  engineer  who  separates  the  coal 
from  the  earth  and  prepares  it  to  be  used  in  our  fires  is 
still  a  hewer  of  wood,  and  the  engineer  who  fills  the 
streets  with  a  net  work  of  pipe  and  brings  the  sparkling 
water  from  miles  away  and  delivers  it  to  suit  our  conven- 
ience is  still  a  drawer  of  water.  And  what  gives  their 
labor  its  new  dignity  ? 

In  what  way  is  the  nation  benefitted  by  this  education? 
No  estimate  can  be  placed  on  the  value  of  an  education 
that  improves  a  nation's  citizenship.  So  vast  are  the 
effects  of  such  education  on  a  country's  prosperity  that 
eternity  alone  can  measure  its  influence.  There  is  no  one 
except  the  educated  laborer  to  utilize  the  natural  re- 
sources of  a  country  and  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of 
energy.  And  there  is  no  one  except  the  man  with  the 
cultured  mind  and  trained  hand  that  can  produce  resources 
in  a  country  which  has  none  given  by  nature.  Again,  by 
leading  young  men  into  occupations  and  fitting  them  to 
make  a  success  of  life,  this  education  induces  them  to 
become  bread-winners  and  home-makers. 
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Now.  in  conclusion,  what  are  the  future  prospects  of 
manual  training  and  the  study  of  nature  combined  with 
the  best  that  is  in  our  classical  education  ?  There  is  a 
gap  in  our  country  between  capital  and  labor,  and  every 
year  finds  the  breech  wider.  The  capitalist  may  be  to 
blame,  and  doubtless  is  to  some  extent,  but  the  ignorant 
labor  of  our  country  is  the  fuel  that  is  feeding  this  fire 
which  threatens  to  consume  our  country  and  our  institu- 
tions. Then,  can  we  over-estimate  the  education  which 
is  replacing  this  ignorance  with  culture  and  science  ? 
This  class  of  ignorant  labor  is  practically  without  religion, 
and,  furthermore,  there  are,  even  in  South  Carolina,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  cannot  be  reached  by  churches 
or  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  There  is  no  way 
to  reach  this  class  except  by  personal  effort  and  example. 
Then,  how  noble  is  the  mission  of  the  graduates  and 
student  body  of  our  practical  schools.  These  schools  are 
sending  out  men  versed  in  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
cultivated  in  mind  and  heart,  mechanics  with  the  hammer 
and  chisel  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  and 
potential  citizens  into  every  walk  of  life.  Standing  as  it 
were  on  the  shoulders  of  the  preceding  ages,  we  can  look 
upon  the  future  of  our  country  to  a  time  when  there  will 
be  no  friction  between  capital  and  labor,  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  be  a  full  grown  man,  and  a  time  when,  the 
earth  under  the  teaching  of  science,  will  yield  her  in- 
crease, and  a  nation  be  made  glad,  while  culture  joins 
hands  with  industry. 

Edgar  M.  Matthews,  'oi. 


"Rats." 

It  is  always  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  old  cadets 
when  they  hear  the  strange-sounding  unfamiliar  names 
of  some  of  our  "rats"  read  out  at  retreat   or   in  the  mess 
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hall.      Some  might  think  that  this  is  not  showing  the  re- 
cruits  the    proper   courtesy  ;    but    before  you   take    this 

.-,  let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  our  most  striking  speci- 
mens and  give  a  crude  example  of  what  each  might 
bring  before  one's  eye  ;  and  by  so  doing,  may  the  sweet 
old  smile  of  some  staid  spinster  be  provoked. 

Useful  in  the  late  Spanish-American  war  were  what? 
why,  boats  !  We  have  a  Mr.  Boat,  which  I  hope  to  see 
launched  ere  long  on  the  muddy  Seneca  river.  Augusta 
may  expect  a  bombardment  at  some  near  future  date.  It 
takes  power  of  some  description  to  run  machinery;  so,  as 
we  use  the  latest  machinery  we  have  invented  a  new 
kind  of  power,  namely:  Mr.  R.  \V.  Power.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  we  Clemson  cadets  to  improve  in  another  branch 
besides  spelling,  that  is,  reading,  so  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come our  first  Reader.  You  have  all  heard  of  towers  ? 
Don't  they  bring  before  the  eye  an  image  of  a  pile  reach- 
ing far  towards  heaven  ?  well,  we  have  one  with  us  who 
to  my  mind  is  under  fifteen  feet — his  name  is  Hightower. 
When  the  Prof,  of  Dyeing  reaches  the  campus  it  won't 
be  necessary  for  him  to  order  the  two  colors  Black  and 
White.  Prof.  Lewis  might  be  assisted  in  explaining  the 
cardinal  points  to  the  Sub-Freshman  by  the    use    of   Mr. 

^t.  It  takes  quite  a  good  deal  of  head  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  mechanical 
course.  We  have  one,  Mr.  Moorhead,  who,  judging  from 
his  name,  will  make  a  master-mechanic.  I  advise  the 
young  man  to  take  that  course.  Next  we  notice  Fox, 
probably  a  descendant  of  the  famous  statesman  of  Eng- 
land. The  qualities  of  a  fox  are  sometimes  useful;  but 
take  care  "Fox,"  there  are  guns  in  barracks  !  The  r 
of  the  State  need  improving  ;  so,  I  hope  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
take  the  Civil  Engineering  course  and  as  soon  as  through 
college,   set   about    his    calling   in    earnest.      There    is   a 
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young  man  here  who  answers  to  the  name  Williepique, 
which  the  boys  have  shortened  to  Willie's-pig — from 
whence  this  name  came,  I  know  not  !     Guinea-pig  (?) 

Some  few  watches  are  in  our  vicinity,  the  owners  of 
which,  are  requested  to  take  same  to  Mr.  Goldsmith  for 
repair.  Some  of  us  do  as  we  please;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Freeman.  Last,  but  not  least  are  three  Kings  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  whom  I  leave  the  names  of  the  other 
"rats." 

We  next  wish  to  say  something  of  two  varieties  of 
"rats,"  namely  :  the  "home-sick-rat"  and  the  "love- 
sick-rat." 

Let  us  first  notice  the  "home-sick-rat."  Of  all  kinds 
or  varieties  this  one  is  the  most  to  be  pitied;  the  one 
who  the  boys  should  try  to  encourage;  the  one  with  the 
most  incurable  disease.  He  might  plaster  over  his  heart 
and  go  on  through  the  year  thinking  it  is  cured;  but 
next  year  when  he  comes  back  after  such  a  pleasant 
summer  vacation,  it  will  break  out  afresh.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  him  who  is  not  hardened;  him  who  has  some  dear 
ones  at  home  who  he  loves.  God  have  mercy  on  a  man 
who  hasn't  such  !  If  I  have  had  the  disease  once,  I  have 
had  it  a  dozen  times;  so,  take  heart  my  young  friend,  for 
there  are  others  who  feel  as  you  do.  How  cold  the 
world  seems  !  how  utterly  alone  one  is  !  Let  us  turn  to 
Him  who  is  all  goodness  and  repeat  after  the  poet : 

"Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 

And  tingle  ;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheelsof  Being  slow." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a  boy  to  get  home-sick,  is  the 
great  difference  between  home-life  and  college-life.  Let 
us  note  some  of  the  differences. 
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While  at  home,  the  "rats,"  and  especially  the  young 
ones,  are  their  fathers'  boys  and  their  mothers'  pets. 
They  have  everything  they  cry  for;  they  go  where  they 
please  and  when  they  please;  they  raid  the  plum,  peach 
and  apple  orchards,  eat  all  kinds  of  watermelons,  sugar 
cane,  berries,  apple-pies  and  all  other  sorts  of  pies;  they 
slip  into  their  mother's  pantries  and  eat  sugar,  cakes,  or 
just  any  and  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  There 
are  some  who  plague  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters; 
make  dogs  and  cats  fight;  drive  roosters  together;  pull 
calves'  tails  off — just  anything  for  amusement;  they  must 
have  something  to  occupy  their  time.  When  they  come 
to  college  these  childish  things  have  to  cease — they  are 
now  men.  Some  of  them  take  part  in  foot-ball,  and 
some  of  them  by  visiting,  help  the  O.  D's.  to  fill  out 
their  delinquency  blanks.  We  come  here  to  learn  as 
much  as  we  can  of  everything  that  will  help  us  to  paddle 
our  own  canoes  through  life;  to  learn,  so  as  to  be  broad, 
useful  men.  Right  here,  let  me  ask  the  "rats"  to  attend 
Sunday  school  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  You  are  now  stu- 
dents, therefore  you  should  seek  knowledge  wherever  it 
leads.  Learn  what  you  can  of  every  subject;  for  only 
by  knowing  something  about  them,  will  you  learn  to 
love  them.  It  is  said,  that  nearly  all  of  us  are  imita- 
ters;  but  remember,  that  there  are  few  born  leaders. 
Don't  let  anyone  lead  you  astray;  don't  be  a  worse  boy 
next  June  than  you  now  are  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  "love-sick-rat,"  or  the  one  who 
left  his  sweetheart  at  home.  Now  one  should  be  true  to 
his  first  love,  tenth  love  or  whatever  she  may  be;  but 
don't  give  up  the  chance  of  obtaining  an  education  for 
fear  some  other  man  will  marry  her  before  you  get 
thr.ough.  If  you  lose  her,  why  it  is  alright,  for  you  know 
the  poet  says  : 
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"I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 
I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

So,  if  the  little  catfish  on  your  hook  is  dead,  pull  it  off 
and  put  on  a  live  one.  Fish  on,  don't  let  the  musquitos 
and  sandflies  of  your  heart  make  you  wind  up  your  line, 
paddle  to  the  shore  and  go  home. 

Having  respect  for  your  drowsiness,  and  sympathizing 
with  your  weak  eyes,  I  wish  you  a  Godspeed  and  leave, 

C.  H.  W.,  'oo. 


What  Is  Education  For? 

It  is  worth  while  for  all  students  to  discover  or  recol- 
lect the  highest  ends  of  school  and  college  training,  which 
should  be  identified  not  only  with  the  development  of 
the  best  personal  qualities,  but  also  with  social  service 
and  the  best  public  welfare.  Otherwise,  the  individual 
is  in  danger  of  missing  some  of  the  main  points  in  life, 
such  as  self-knowledge,  self-control,  and  due  regard  for 
his  neighbors.  Failing  to  discover  one's  own  capabili- 
ties and  to  master  one's  self  at  school  or  college,  the 
student  finds  that  he  has  wasted  some  of  the  best  years 
of  life,  when  by  closer  contact  with  a  more  exacting 
business  world  he  might  at  least  have  been  acquiring 
more  sense  and  some  practical  knowledge  or  useful  trade. 

In  every  school  and  college  course  there  are  certain 
objects  that  are  especially  worthy  of  achievement,  and 
without  them  all  other  educational  acquirements  are  of 
little  account.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  specialties,  or 
things  in  particular,  and  to  be  a  fool  in  general  ?  Not  all 
the  personal  culture  of  which  a  selfish  man  is  capable  is 
worth  the  common  sense  and  plain  morality  of  a  good 
citizen.  '-Knowledge  for  man's  self,"  said  Lord  Bacon, 
"is  in  many  branches   thereof  a   depraved   thing."     The 
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Greeks  called  that  man  an  idiot  who  had  no  active  inter- 
est or  useful  part  in  civic  society.  So  is  he  who  does 
not  voluntarily  conform  to  the  established  social  order. 
The  first  duty  of  all  education  is  to  acquire  civic  sense, 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  law  and  authority.  This  spirit  is 
the  primary  virtue  of  every  good  citizen.  It  is  the  law- 
abiding  spirit  in  contradistinction  to  lawlessness  and 
anarchy.  Order  is  the  proper  basis  of  of  every  school 
and  college,  as  of  every  civic  and  social  assembly.  A 
student  who  will  not  restrain  himself  in  the  class  room, 
or  who  disturbs  others  on  college  premises,  deserves  to 
be  repressed  or  put  out  of  the  precincts  of  learning. 
And  yet  many  boys  and  young  men  seem  to  think  that 
school  is  the  place  for  mischief  and  college  a  fair  field 
for  horse  play  and  breaking  the  public  peace.  The  recent 
outbreaks  of  rioting  and  disorder  in  academic  towns 
illustrate  the  survival  in  America  of  the  antiquated  notion 
that  students  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  that  the 
rights  of  other  people  have  no  existence  in  a  college 
community  or  under  a  common  law. 

Our  American  schools  and  colleges  sometimes  break 
down  at  the  most  critical  point,  namely,  in  respect 
common  law,  constituted  authority  and  the  rights  of 
property  on  which  all  good  government  and  civili- 
zation rest.  A  professed  scholar  who  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  decent  and  orderly  citizen  is  an  anomalous  being. 
II C  is  an  uncivil,  uneducated  clown.  Edmund  Burke  said: 
"Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  civil  state 
together." 

It  is  not  often  in  this  academic  community  that  stu- 
dents break  the  peace  by  noisy  demonstrations.  What 
such  things  will  inevitably  lead  to,  if  encouraged,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  for  Saturday  f 
May  27,  1899,  which  records  the  fact  that,  on  the  preced- 
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ing  day,  college  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia started  out  after  chapel  exercises,  to  celebrate  the 
conclusion  of  lectures  for  the  academic  year  just  closing". 
About  400  juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen  formed  in 
lines  of  fours  and  paraded  about  the  campus  and  through 
the  principal  buildings  singing  college  songs  and  at  inter- 
vals giving  the  familiar  yells.  The  more  prominent  of 
the  professors  were  visited  in  their  lecture  rooms  and 
called  upon  for  speeches.  The  celebration  was  continued 
by  the  students  marching  along  some  of  the  public 
streets,  stealing  signboards  and  looting  an  ice  wagon  ! 
One  of  the  rioters  was  struck  in  the  ribs  by  an  ice- 
hatchet  and  severely  wounded.  Four  students  were 
caught  by  the  police  and  taken  to  the  station-house. 
They  were  charged  with  breach  of  the  peace,  and  each 
offender  was  held  for  trial  on  $400  bail.  These  contem- 
porary facts  may  be  thought  funny  and  characteristic  of 
college  life,  but  they  are  quite  unworthy  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  are  some  other  well  known  abuses  of  student 
freedom  still  tolerated  in  academic  institutions.  It  some- 
times seems  that  school  and  college  culture  is  not  even 
skin  deep.  For  example,  when  collegians  this  very  spring 
painted  red  the  statue  of  John  Harvard,  or,  some  years 
ago,  branded  with  fire  candidates  for  initiation  to  a  col- 
lege fraternity.  If  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  faculties 
and  upperclassmen  do  not  soon  suppress  student  sav- 
agery and  rowdyism  of  all  sorts,  the  police  courts  prob- 
ably will. 

In  these  democratic  days,  when  even  American  chil- 
dren are  becoming  pert  and  freshmen  regardless  of  their 
elders,  it  is  time  to  revive  and  cultivate  the  principle 
embodied  in  that  saying  of  William  of  Wykeman,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  founded  a  collegiate  school  in  that 
cathedral  town  and  also  New  College  at  Oxford  :   "Man- 
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ih'rs  makith  man."  That  motto  of  Winchester  School  still 
characterizes  the  students  of  England.  When  Dr.  Thos. 
Arnold,  the  modern  reformer  of  Rugby  and  indirectly  of 
many  other  public  schools,  defined  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher,  he  said  :  "What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a 
Christian — an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care  about 
scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  under  him  the 
lowest  forms  in  the  school  ;  but  yet,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  do  not  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his  pupils  may 
be  in  the  highest  forms,  and,  besides,  I  think  that  even 
the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must 
give  way,  I  prefer  activity  of  mind,  and  an  interest  in  his 
work,  to  high  scholarship,  for  the  one  can  be  acquired 
more  easily  than  the  other." 

At  Rugby,  as  all  school  boys  know,  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment is  by  the  good  example  of  masters  and  the  older 
boys,  the  so-called  "sixth  form."  The  influence  of  seni- 
ority was  strongly  felt  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  my 
school  days,  when  upper  class  athletes  ruled  the  lower 
classes,  and  when  appointed  senior  leaders  sat  together 
on  a  high  bench  at  prayers  and  when  every  class  room 
was  firmly  governed,  even  in  the  teacher's  absence,  by  a 
so-called  "monitor,"  who  was  chosen  by  authority  be- 
cause of  his  eminent  qualities  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar. 

-  always  educate  one  another,  in  school  and  out. 
Gladstone  said  he  learned  more  in  a  student  debating 
society  at  Eton  than  from  his  masters.  England's  states- 
men are  trained   on   the   cricket  field    and   on    the   river. 

s  in  a  boat  and  in  all  athletic  training  obey  their 
"coach"  and  captain  as  absolutely  as  soldiers  obey 
orders,  and  this  is  right.  Among  all  the  personal  influ- 
ences proceeding  from    native  ability,  athletic  skill,  clas- 
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sical  culture,  literary  talent,  and  mathematical  genius, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  acknowledged  "good 
form"  in  everything  that  is  said  or  done.  Some  boys  pos- 
sess this  quality  by  nature  or  acquire  it  almost  instinc- 
tively by  association,  but  some  never  learn  how  to  do 
things  or  say  things  properly.  Rude  and  uncouth  from 
the  very  beginning  of  school  or  college  life,  they  remain 
so  throughout  their  entire  course  and  in  after  life  are  still 
lamentably  deficient.  Some  boys  have  only  a  kind  of 
superficial  polish  with  no  real  substance  of  knowledge  or 
character.  They  seem  to  have  only  the  external  forms 
of  politeness  on  certain  occasions,  but  no  real  civility,  or 
polite sse  du  eoeur.  The  true  gentleman,  like  the  late  Judge 
George  William  Brown,  is  always  gentle  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  "Man- 
ners maketJi  man  ;"  but  good  manners  are  not  put  on  and 
put  off  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 

Gentle  qualities,  inherited  or  early  acquired,  are  never 
really  forgotten.  I  once  saw  a  Christian  minister  who,  in 
his  old  age  and  natural  decay,  had  forgotten  all  his  the- 
ology, all  his  sermons,  his  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and 
even  the  names  of  his  own  familiar  friends,  as  did  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  in  his  last  years;  but  the  clergyman  and 
the  philosopher  never  forgot  their  gentle  habits  and  good 
manners  even  to  the  last.  There  is  something  which  sur- 
vives all  other  forms  of  teaching  and  that  is  character, 
which  includes  personal  ethics,  a  decent  regard  for  social 
convention  and  the  feelings  of  other  people.  Good  man- 
ners are  simply  good  habits,  inherited  customs  or  rules 
of  conduct  personified.  Without  manners  all  other  edu-l 
cation  is  vain. 

Consider  the  importance  of  intelligent  patriotism  in 
school  or  college  training.  It  was  no  unimportant  con-i 
tribution  when,  in    1888,    The  Youth's   Companion  started 
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the  idea  of  raising  an  American  flag  over  every  public 
school  house.  That  idea  has  now  become  an  established 
institution  based  upon  popular  legislation.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  now  a  recognized  symbol  of  patriotism  in 
almost  every  youthful  seminary  of  learning  in  these  United 
States.  Instead  of  personal  devotion  to  king  or  con- 
queror, queen  or  prince,  American  school  children  are 
now  taught  to  regard  with  pride  and  affection  the 
flag  of  their  country  and  to  be  true  to  their  national 
colors.  Boys  and  girls  see  in  that  flag  an  emblem  of  the 
American  Union,  a  star  for  every  State  and  thirteen 
stripes  representing  the  original  members  of  the  Old  Con- 
federation. It  is  folly  to  discourage  or  underrate  patri- 
otic sentiment  in  the  education  of  youth.  The  pity  is 
that  love  of  country  is  not  more  universal  in  America. 
As  our  young  people  grow  older,  they  are  sometimes 
taught  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  our  time. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  that  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  produces  cynics  and  mere  critics,  malcon- 
tents with  "the  powers  that  be"  and  with  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  American  people.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  every  college  man  to  oppose  and  repress  that  scoffing, 
unpatriotic  spirit,  which,  like  Mephistopheles  in  Goethe's 
Faust,  is  always  in  the  opposition,  "Der  Geist  der  stets  vcr- 
ncint."  Men  need  affirmation  rather  than  denial,  positive 
truth,  and  not  idle  negations.  Students  especially  ought 
to  cultivate  a  healthy  optimism,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  tone 
and  a  belief  in  the  future  of  their  country.  And  yet  col- 
leges abound  in  political  agnostics  and  unbelievers  in  de- 
mocracy. Some  self-styled  "reformers"  and  academic 
croakers  are  about  as  bad  in  practical  politics  as  Richard 
Croker  and  his  gang  in  New  York  City.  The  Tammany 
boss  perverts  good  and  efficient  government.  The  reform 
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boss  sometimes  obstructs  it  and  blocks  the  wheels  of  civic 
progress  because  he  cannot  reform  things  in  his  own  way. 
Students  and  teachers  alike  need  a  civic  courage  which 
dares  to  do  needful  things,  and  not  so  much  of  that 
doubting,  timid,  halting  spirit  which  says  "Don't." — 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  in  News-Letter. 


Through  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Boggs,  the  following 
letter,  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Johnson,  a  former  student,  has  been 
given  us  for  publication  : 

Barracks,  ist  Tenn.  Vol.  Infy., 

Yto-Ito,  Is.  of  Panay,  P.  I., 

Sunday,  April  16th,  1899. 
Mr.  Julius  E.  Boggs,  Pickens,  S.  C. 

My  Dear  Friend: — Your  letter,  especially  kind,  as  it 
was  undeserved  by  me,  came  a  few  days  ago  and  impels 
me  to  fulfill  an  obligation  I  have  long  owed  you. 

I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  your  pleasant  home  in 
Pickens,  and  it  is  one  portion  of  God's  country  I  have  had 
often  in  mind  since  I  left  the  shores  of  California,  and  even 
when  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  good  people  of 
Florida,  and  their  close  friends — the  mosquitoes.  The 
mosquitoes  I  still  have,  but  downy  couches  in  daintily 
furnished  rooms  which  were  never  meant  to  be  desecrated 
by  nude  bicyclists  (with  or  without  trunks),  singing  in 
Sunday  School  choirs,  driving  through  Carolina  woods, 
fireside  chats,  meals  that  Filipinos  never  once  dreamed  of, 
and  genuine  and  cordial  hospitality  such  as  may  be  here 
a  thousand  years  from  date,  are  dreams  of  the  past.  And 
to  think  now  how  seldom  I  made  use  of  the  privileges  you 
and  your  good  wife  were  kind  enough  to  grant  me,  makes 
me  sad. 

Can  you  realize  that  there  isn't  an  American  girl  on  the 
Island   of  Panay,    with    all   its    million   of    inhabitants  ? 
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Christopher  Columbus,  why  didn't  you  discover  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  let  Magellan  discover  America  ! 

Why  I  would  give  an  extra  month's  salary,  (15.60) 
fifteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for  that  drive  I  was  promised 

but  didn't  get  to  take  with  Miss .      Hang  it  all  she 

is  probably  married  now  ! 

Am  I  an  expansionist?  Well,  yes,  I  believe  in  matri- 
mony now  since  I  have  gone  where  it  is  impossible.  True 
there  arc  rich  bisagans  (natives)  from  $100,000  up  to 
$2,000,000  right  here  who  would  want  nothing  so  much 
as  an  American  son-in-law,  but  when  I  passed  through 
Memphis,  my  youngest  brother  who  has  a  snug  little 
family  of  his  own,  cooly  informed  me  that  my  little  Fili- 
pino children  should  not  play  with  his,  so  I  am  debarred 
from  entering  into  any  competition  for  the  fair — or  lather 
brunette — Filipinos. 

Capt.  Whitthorn,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  captain  of  my 
Company  B.,  a  well-known  attorney  and  State  Senator  at 
home,  and  Judge  of  the  Seperior  Provost  Court  of  the 
Island  of  Panay.  At  his  request  I  was  made,  last  Monday — 
please  take  off  your  hat — Clerk  of  the  Superior  Provost 
Court,  1st  Separate  Brigade,  8th  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  Island  of  Panay,  Yto-Ito,  P.  I.  I 
am  still  permitted  to  perform  my  regular  duties  as  one  of 
the  out-post  sentinels  of  the  American  lines  thrown 
around  the  cities  of  Yto-Ito  and  Jaro — the  territory  first 
won  by  us  and  which  we  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to 
increase. 

The  principal  duties  of  a  sentinel  on  out-post  are,  during 
the  day  time  to  lie  under  the  shade  of  the  bamboos,  read 
Spanish  novels  and  drink  milk  fresh  from  cocoanut  cows, 
at  night  to  fight  the  Yto-Ito  mosquitoes,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  enterprising,  longest  billed  gentry 
ever  seen  outside  of  a  tax  office.      Two  hours  out    of  the 
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twelve  which  we  can't  sleep  in  any  how,  each  man  de- 
votes to  gazing  steadily  through  the  darkness  to  the  front 
to  give  notice  of  any  Filipinos  bold  attack  from  that 
direction,  and  in  trying  hard  to  believe  that  the  cocoanut 
trees  don't  walk  up  and  down  with  twelve  foot  daggers 
at  their  sides. 

Court  work  is  more  interesting.  I  am  interpreter  (I 
learned  Spanish  on  the  way  over),  deputy  sheriff,  col- 
lector of  rents,  translator  of  Spanish  documents,  a  friend 
of  widows  and  orphans,  a  terror  to  the  Chinese  and  a 
mainstay  for  the  helpless  and  respectable  natives. 

Here  is  a  rough  abstract  of  what  we  did  this  week.  I 
say  we,  because  his  Honor  does  me  the  honor  to  talk  over 
his  cases  with  me  and  treats  me  less  as  an  inferior  than 
an  equal.  We  refused  to  turn  out  a  rich  Filipino's 
daughter  ($2,000,000)  from  one  of  his  houses  which  she 
and  her  Spanish  husband  occupied  when  they  were 
burned  out  and  there  was  no  other  place  to  go.  We  had 
the  seedy  (for  he  looked  it  in  years  and  clothes)  old  gen- 
tleman in  court  and  so  impressed  him  with  the  difference 
between  the  American  and  Spanish  method  of  treating 
women,  that  his  lawyer  agreed  to  a  compromise  of  the 
case,  giving  the  daughter  a  pension  of  $300  a  month  and 
one-fourth  of  his  estate. 

We  sent  an  American  nigger  servant  of  some  of  the 
officers  up  to  the  Bilibio  Prison,  Manila,  for  one  year  for 
holding  up  and  robbing  two  Filipinos  of  $3.50. 

We  attached  and  sold  at  auction  a  lot  of  sugar  belong- 
ing to  a  gay  young  insurrecto  chief  who  had  skipped  the 
town  owing  the  bank  $96,000,  and  other  parties  $300,000 
more.  Sugar  brought  full  value,  but  only  came  to 
$1,600. 

We  appointed  an  executor  of  an  estate  under  $60,000 
bond.     We  gave  a  Spanish  lawyer  who  had  managed  a 
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large  commercial  house  for  some  four  months,  verdict  for 
$2,000.  We  examined  the  papers  in  a  suit  brought  by  a 
native  illegitimate  child  for  a  share  in  the  estate  of  a  rich 
Spaniard,  recently  deceased. 

Finally  we  collected  some  rents  for  Donua  Jesusa, 
littcrally  in  English,  Mrs.  Jesus,  a  grass  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  Spanish  priest,  from  houses  which  her  mother 
gave  her  and  which  her  husband  bought  with  some  $6,000 
of  her  dowry.  The  unlovely  cavalier  who  had  deserted 
his  wife  and  their  children,  was  collecting  in  the  rents 
and  spending  them  on  the  "otra  mujir"  which  is  Spanish 
for  "the  other  woman"  and  will  settle  accounts  with  him 
when  he  comes  back  from  a  short  business  trip. 

We  have  begun  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  appro- 
priating to  Uncle  Sam  a  $40,000  house  with  its  title  sup- 
posed to  rest  in  an  insurrecto. 

This  little  sketch  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  badly 
Uncle  Sam's  righteous  hand  has  been  needed,  not  only  to 
protect  natives  from  Spaniards,  but  natives  from  natives. 

As  to  the  Filipino  Republic,  my  view  of  it  after  careful 
study  is  that  it  it  simply  a  huge  trust  gotten  up  by  a  lot 
of  anscrupulous  leaders,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  exploit  these  ignorant  and  half  civilized  natives  for 
their  own  benefit  under  a  base  institution  of  our  own  form 
of  government  to  win  our  American  sympathies.  All  of 
which  is  so  cleverly  done  as  to  deceive  some  of  the  very 
elect. 

There  arc  between  forty  and  fifty  tribes  or  races  speak- 
ing as  many  different  languages  and  dialects  on  these 
1,000  scattered  islands,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  fami- 
liar with  the  facts  to  consider  these  varied  races  a  people 
or  a  nation  as  it  is  to  conceive  of  these  scattered  islands 
forming  a  country.  The  Filipinos  will  have  no  lost  cause 
but  the  money  the  chiefs  hoped  to  get  out  of  the  United 
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States  as  they  did  out  of  Spain  to  quit  insurrecting.  There 
has  been  no  insurrection  on  this  island  inhabited  by  bi- 
sagans,  who  Aguinaldo  can  no  more  understand  than  you 
can  me  when  I  speak  Spanish,  for  certainly  21  years  of 
their  own  (language)  was  one  worth  mentioning,  till  the 
present  one  gotten  up  by  chiefs,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
half  breed  Chinese.  I  have  the  most  profound  sympathy 
for  the  plain  people  of  these  islands  and  take  pride  in 
having  a  hand  in  freeing  them  from  their  deceitful, 
treacherous,  and  if  they  could  be,  tyrannical  chiefs,  and 
giving  them  genuine  liberty. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
beyond  conception.  The  climate  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  Florida  and  perpetual  sea  breezes  make  it  healthful. 
Americans  can  live  and  thrive  here  readily.  There  is  no 
solution  of  the  Philippine  question  that  does  not  involve 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  and  opening  it  up  to  the  settle- 
ment by  Americans  and  desirable  European  immigrants, 
where  it  is  thinly  settled  as  most  of  the  Archipelago  is, 
and  carefully  protecting  the  natives  where  the  land  is 
already  sufficiently  populated. 

With  England,  Germany  and  Russia  struggling  for 
slices  of  China  where  there  is  hardly  standing  room  for 
another  human  being,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  not  to  keep 
land  which  is  only  one-fourth  as  densely  populated  as 
Great  Britain  and  is  infinitely  richer  in  natural  resources. 

It  would  be  kinder  to  the  natives  to  sell  them  into 
slavery  for  a  hundred  years,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
to  some  civilized  people,  and  then  free  them  as  was  done 
with  our  negroes,  than  to  leave  them  to  themselves. 

But  this  letter  is  already  too  long.  If  any  part  of  this 
letter  would  interest  my  friends  at  Clemson,  all  of  whom 
I  remember  kindly,  and  you  are  willing  to  edit  and  copy 
such  part,  I  have  not  now  time  to  read  over  this  again, 
you  may  send  such  part  to  the  CLEMSON  College 
Chronicle.  Edwin  L.  Johnson. 
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A  Plea  for  Imperialism. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  world  to-day  two  sys- 
tems of  Imperialism,  the  one,  the  Old  Roman  Imperial- 
ism, or  the  administration  of  territorial  possessions  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  home  government;  the  other, 
the  New  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism,  or  that  which  allows 
the  possessions  local  self  government,  and  the  revenues 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  The  one 
represents  the  policy  of  closed  ports,  of  monopoly,  and 
oppression;  the  other,  the  policy  of  open  ports,  or  equal- 
ity of  commercial  interchange,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  being  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  control. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  has  so  effectually  obliter- 
ated the  last  blot  of  Roman  Imperialism  in  the  Western 
World,  has  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Republic;  and  it  now  remains  for  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  ballot-box  to  decide  whether  the  nation 
shall  press  forward  along  the  paths  which  open  into  a 
field  of  wider  power,  or  shall  deliberately  ignore  the 
plain  manifestation  of  destiny,  and  remain  bound  in 
"swaddling  clothes"  of  eternal  infancy. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  as  a  nation  should 
enter  upon  this  new  policy;  first,  let  us  consider  the 
question  from  a  political  standpoint.  History  proves 
the  fact,  that  the  Teutonic  people  are  particularly  en- 
dowed with  the  capacity  of  establishing  national  states, 
and  are  especially  called  to  do  this  work.  The  legiti- 
mate conclusion  then,  is  that  its  highest  development, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  mission  of 
conducting  the  political  civilization  of  the  world.  To  do 
this  they  are  compelled  to  carry  tiie  political  civilization 
of  the  modern  world  to  those  parts  inhabited  by  bar- 
baric   races.     Our    only   conclusion    is    that    the    United 
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States,  representing  the  most  prosperous  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  compelled  from  a  political  stand- 
point to  enter  upon  an  aggressive  colonial  policy. 

Expansion  is  not  an  untried  policy  in  this  nation  of 
ours.  During  the  sixty-four  years  from  1803  to  1867  we 
obtained  Louisiana  and  Alaska  by  purchase,  occupied 
Florida  by  force,  took  California  and  New  Mexico  as 
spoils  of  war,  and  annexed  Texas  by  joint  resolution; 
indeed  the  past  record  of  the  United  States  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  has  been  one  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations. 

Just  as  the  annexation  of  California  made  America  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  nation  of  the  world,  so  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  the  purchase  of  the  Philippines 
will  make  America  the  naval  power  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  events  foreshadow  the 
breaking  up  of  Asia ;  these  hitherto  stagnant  people  are 
to  be  thrown  into  a  modern  atmosphere.  Are  we  to 
stand  aside  and  see  the  representative  militarism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  take  hold  of  them,  or  are  we  to  join  our 
English  brother  in  the  attempt  to  spread  world-wide  the 
germs  of  the  highest  ideas  of  liberty  and  law  that  the 
world  has  ever  conceived? 

The  general  law  of  nature  is  "growth  or  decay."  No 
one  will  say  that  this  nation  of  ours  has  reached  its 
maturity.  Are  we  to  shirk  our  duty  as  a  nation  because 
of  the  false  predictions  of  so  many  evil  prophets?  Even 
our  wisest  men  have  been  mistaken  on  such  points. 
Hamilton  said  this  country  could  not  survive  a  conquest 
between  the  States.  Jefferson  was  denounced  as  an  im- 
perialist for  annexing  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Even 
Washington  believed  that  an  effort  to  free  the  slaves 
would  destroy  the  nation.  We  have  survived  these  dan- 
gers; let  us  face  those  of  the  future  with  brave  hearts 
and  strong  faith. 
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"Is  the  American  Republic  so  unstable  and  is  its 
political  life  so  superfici.il,  that  it  is  to  be  undermined 
and  destroyed  under  the  strain  of  devising  and  adminis- 
tering a  workable  territorial  government  for  outlying 
island  possessions  ?  If  so,  republic  institutions  are 
colossal  cheats,  and  the  doctrine  of  Democracy  is  a 
phantom." 

Some  persons  will,  doubtless,  picture  to  you  a  number 
of  insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  of  this  new  move- 
ment :  I  do  not  claim  that  we  will  not  have  our  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments;  they  follow  all  victories  and 
accompany  all  great  responsibilities.  They  are  inseper- 
able  from  every  great  movement  or  reform.  But  Ameri- 
can ability  has  triumphed  in  the  past,  doubts  have  van- 
ished, apparent  dangers  have  been  averted,  and  our  own 
history  shows  that  progress  has  come  so  naturally  and 
steadily  on  the  heels  of  new  and  grave  responsibilities, 
that  as  we  look  back  on  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
our  fore-fathers  we  are  filled  with  wonder  that  any  doubt 
could  have  been  felt  of  the  wisdom  of  their  action  or 
their  capacity  to  graple  with  the  then  mighty  and  un- 
tried problems. 

It  is  true  that  we  would  have  to  maintain  a  large 
navy,  but  not  because  of  our  colonial  possessions. 
Whether  we  enter  upon  this  new  policy  or  not,  our  navy 
must  be  increased  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  in  some 
measure  with  the  great  navies  of  the  earth.  The  great 
powers  of  Continental  Europe  are  planning  for  aggres- 
sive work.  Germany,  with  few  possessions,  a  limited 
coast  line,  and  little  sea-born  commerce,  appropriates 
$118,000,000  for  naval  purposes.  The  ships  are  not  to 
be  coast  defense  vessels,  but  battle  ships  and  cruisers 
with  large  coal  capacity  suitable  for  distant  service. 
Russia,  with  no  colonies,  and  little  commerce  to  protect, 
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adds  to  her  already  large  expenditure  $46,000,000  for 
war  ships.  France  with  a  navy  more  than  ample  to  pro- 
tect her  commerce  and  her  colonies,  has  just  appropri- 
ated $160,000,000  for  battle  ships.  Nothing  but  the 
aggressive  designs  of  these  nations  will  explain  their 
action. 

We  do  not  need  a  large  standing  army;  we  can  depend 
on  our  volunteers  to  fight  our  battles  on  land.  This  was 
proved  at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  where  the  commander 
of  the  regulars,  Gen.  Shafter,  was  three  miles  away  in  his 
tent  receiving  constant  applications  of  iced  water  to  pro- 
tect his  body  from  the  scorching  heat;  while  the  repre- 
sentative volunteer,  Joe  Wheeler,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  leading  his  men  on  to  victory.  This  is  but  an 
example  of  what  our  volunteers  have  done  and  will  do  if 
their  services  are  required. 

Having  shown  why  we  should  adopt  this  new  policy 
as  a  political  necessity,  let  us  view  it  from  an  industrial 
and  commercial  standpoint.  A  question  which  was 
crowded  upon  us  long  before  the  war  with  Spain  was — 
what  to  do  with  our  surplus  products.  While  the  gov- 
ernment was  carefully  protecting  our  home  markets  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  our  home  producers  the  fact  be- 
came known  that  the  home  market  was  inadequate. 
Agriculture  finally  ran  over  and  began  a  career  of  for- 
eign expansion.  The  manufacturer  seeing  that  protec- 
tion had  only  created  a  succession  of  gluts,  and,  by  draw- 
ing capital,  had  enormously  increased  competition,  also 
began  to  press  toward  the  shores.  The  war  came  in  as 
an  incident  only  and  with  it  came  an  astonishing  break- 
down of  barriers  in  the  way  of  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion.  The  determination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  es- 
tablish free  trade  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  expan- 
sion would  have  been  comical  had  it  not  been  so  tragic. 
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The  effort  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  sustain  protection  and 
allow  expansion  was  equally  contradictory;  but  the  dif- 
ference was  here;  Mr.  McKinley  proved  teachable,  and 
adopted  his  action  to  circumstances,  while  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  the  very  incarnation  of  stubbornness.  During 
the  administration  of  the  latter  we  declined  Hawaii,  re- 
fused to  aid  the  oppressed  Cubans,  came  near  fighting 
England  over  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, developed  Coxeyism,  and  borrowed  money  every 
six  months  to  keep  from  national  bankruptcy.  But  the 
starving  farmers,  in  desperation,  determined  to  get  at  the 
foreign  market.  Reaching  the  seaboard  and  finding  our 
American  shipping  had  been  protected  out  of  existence, 
they  hired  foreign  ships  until  exports  grew  so  enor- 
mously that  the  balance  of  trade  swung  round  in  our 
favor.  In  1895  it  was  $80,000,000  to  our  credit;  in  1896, 
$120,000,000;  in  1897,  nearly  $400,000,000,  and  in  1898, 
over  $600,000,000.  These  figures  show  that  we  need 
expansion  commercially  as  well  as  politically.  "God 
never  made  us  to  fence  off  corners  and  thrive  by  our- 
selves." The  traditional  "stay-at-home  and  mind  your 
own  business"  policy  laid  down  by  Washington  was  v 
for  a  weak  and  struggling  nation,  and,  if  it  could  be  ad- 
hered to  would  be  wise  for  every  people;  but  each  of  the 
centuries  has  its  own  tale  of  progress  to  tell;  each  raises 
up  its  own  problems  to  be  solved.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  scattered  population,  fringing  the  East  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  eighty  millions  of  people,  occupying  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  contrast.  We  must  not  be  content  to  be 
guided  in  questions  of  world-wide  importance  by  quota- 
tions from  the  wise  sayings  of  our  remote  ancestors.  We 
cannot  successfully  apply  the  policy  of  the  year  1828  to 
that  of  1899.  We  must  understand  our  own  times.  The 
man  who  would  cling  to  those  traditions   of  Washington 
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is  as  one  who  would  reject  the  railway  and  travel  by 
the  stage-coach,  or,  disdaining-  the  highway,  would  travel 
through  the  woods. 

In  the  last  place  it  is  our  duty  to  enter  upon  this  new 
policy  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  We  have  put  down 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  upon  the  dis- 
tinct ground  that  it  was  a  rule  too  inhuman  to  be  toler- 
ated. Then,  are  we  not  honor  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the 
rule  which  replaces  it  is  better  ?  We  have  destroyed 
the  unjust  government  that  was  over  these  people; 
therefore  we  became  responsible  for  another.  Whether 
it  is  in  harmony  with  our  ideas  or  not,  are  we  not  bound 
by  our  own  acts  and  by  the  responsibilities  which  we 
have  voluntarily  assumed  before  Spain  and  before  the 
civilized  world  to  consider  this  first  as  a  question  of  na- 
tional duty  ?  Can  any  consideration  of  policy  or  of  our 
own  interests  free  us  from  the  solemn  obligation  which 
we  have  taken  upon  ourselves,  and  for  which  we  have 
spilled  so  much  American  and  Spanish  blood  ?  Shall 
we  disgrace  America's  fair  name  with  the  hideous  incon- 
sistency of  ostensibly  waging  a  war  to  free  a  people  from 
tyranny  and  oppression  and  then  plunge  them  into  an- 
archy ?  Shall  we  wash  our  hands  of  the  blood  of  those 
heroes  who  fell  at  Santiago  and  confess  ourselves  incap- 
able of  completing  the  work  we  have  so  nobly  begun  ? 
Having  given  these  people  an  insight  into  liberty,  shall 
we  force  them  back  under  the  rule  of  despotism  ?  Will 
the  American  people  retreat  when  destiny  offers  us 
these  islands,  "bright  stars  in  the  incomparable  galaxy 
of  our  expanding  fermament  ?"  No  !  A  thousand  times 
no  !  Let  us  plant  our  flag  on  Philippine  soil  to  carry 
freedom  to  the  oppressed. 

When  the  scarlet-bared  emblem  of  liberty  spreads  her 
precious  folds  to  the  balmy  baldric   of  the   China  Sea,  it 
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is  as  the  raising  of  light-houses  on  the  border  of  civiliza- 
tion that  shall  ever  throw  their  bright  rays  of  liberty  and 
protection  into  the  darkness  of  surrounding  night. 

What  a  mighty  stride  of  civilization  that  would  be  ! 
Ten  million  people  emancipated  from  the  waning  impe- 
rialism of  Old  Rome  !  Ten  million  people  marching  to 
civilization  at  the  American  drum-beat  !  Ten  million 
souls  freed  from  the  hideous  atrocities  of  Spain  to  enjoy 
the  glorious  light  of  American  liberty  ! 

When  Dewey  and  Schley  sank  the  Spanish  fleets  at 
Manilla  and  Santiago,  there  must  have  been  rejoic- 
ing amidst  the  martyred  heroes  around  the  throne 
of  eternal  justice.  When  the  old  Confederate  hero,  Joe 
Wheeler,  led  the  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill,  monarchs 
trembled  and  dynasties  were  disturbed.  But  why  was 
such  the  case  ?  "Because  a  united  country  leavened 
with  Christianity,  girded  with  modern  weapons  of  war 
and  engines  for  the  victories  of  peace,  with  her  face  to 
the  future  and  every  nerve  quivering  with  delight  and 
enthusiasm  of  progress,"  stands  representing  a  new  im- 
perialism destined  to  replace  the  waning  imperialism  of 
Old  Rome,  and  to  carry  world-wide  the  principles  of 
peace  and  justice,  liberty  and  law.  From  victory  unto 
victory  it  shall  go  till, 

"The  war  drum  shall  sound  no  longer 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man, 
The  federation  of  the  world. 
"Then  the  common  sense  of  most, 
Shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber 
Lapt  in  Anglo-Saxon  law." 

J.  F.  M.,  '02. 
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~  .    ,  With  this  issue  the  editors  elected  for 

Salutatory. 

the  present  scholastic  year,  assume  the 
duties  of  their  respective  departments. 

Upon  us  has  devolved  the  arduous  task  of  chief  editorial 
writer,  which  is  for  us  an  untried  field,  therefore,  we  beg" 
the  leniency  and  indulgence   of  our  readers.     We   wish 
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here  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
conferred  upon  us  by  the  societies  in  placing  us  in  this 
important  and  responsible  position,  and  to  assure  them 
that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  Chronicle  up  to  the  high  standard  to  which  it  was 
raised  by  our  worthy  predecessors. 

It  will  always  be  our  object  to  bring  to  light  the  liter- 
ary talents  of  our  fellow  students,  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  literary  societies,  and  those  of  the  college  in  gen- 
eral. If  sometimes  we  fail  to  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  our  friends,  and  fall  below  the  standard  set  by 
our  critics,  it  will  not  be  from  any  lack  of  earnestness  of 
purpose. 

_  One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of 

Farmers'         .  ,     ,  ,  .         ,,  ,     .  . 

.     ^  the  work  done  by  this  college  is  the  hold- 

Institutes.  J  ,  .       . 

ing  annually  of  farmers    institutes  at  the 

college.     By  the  splendid  accommodations  furnished,  this 

is  made  accessable    to   nearly   all   the   farmers  in    South 

Carolina. 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  the  farmers  to  learn  that  next 
year  even  better  provision  will  be  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors,  rooms  being  furnished  to  some  ex- 
tent, thus  freeing  the  visitors  from  the  trouble  of  bringing 
a  great  many  articles  which  were  heretofore  unprovided. 

Every  farmer  who  can  possibly  do  so  should  always 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  these  institutes,  for  in  not  doing 
so  he  fails  to  avail  himself  of  very  valuable  information. 
These  institutes  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year, 
and  are  being  sustained  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  arc  beneficial  in 
numerous  ways  to  the  agricultural  classes.  We  feel  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  farmers'  institute  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  agriculture  in  South  Carolina.  No  better 
method  could  be  devised  for  the  equal  and  elaborate  dis- 
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tribution  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  this  science.  Every 
farmer  brings  his  store  of  information  gained  chiefly  by 
practical  experience,  and  they  all  discuss  the  various 
methods  of  farming,  in  common;  while  the  professors  of 
the  agricultural  department  give  lectures,  expounding 
facts  and  principles  which  have  been  established  by  ex- 
perience and  scientific  experiments. 

mA     .  Every  new   student  who  has  not  done 

New  Students 

.  c        ..  so,  should    make   it   a  point  of  especial 

and  Societies.  . 

importance    to   join    one    of   the   three 

societies.  In  not  joining  one  of  the  literary  societies  he 
is  depriving  himself  of  much  pleasure  and  valuable  in- 
struction. The  training  which  a  student  receives  in  one 
of  these  societies  will  be  invaluable  to  him  throughout 
his  whole  life,  no  matter  what  calling  or  profession  he 
follows,  farmer,  preacher,  or  what  not,  he  will  always 
have  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  of  his 
connection  with  a  society. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  observe  the 
marked  enthusiasm  being  exhibited  in  re- 
gard to  foot  ball.  The  team  under  the  management  of 
the  genial  and  efficient  Captain  J.  Norman  Walker,  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Already  dates  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  four  games,  the  first  to  be  played  with  the 
University  of  Georgia  on  the  7th  of  October. 

From  the  present  outlook  the  varsity  has  brilliant 
prospects  before  it  and  will  in  all  probability  gain  new 
laurels.  Foot  ball  will  this  season,  as  before,  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the  student  body. 

„  We   publish  in   this  issue  an  article 

"What  Is  Educa-         .  -.       -  l      ltlk,  T 

„     ^,,  taken   from  the  "News-Letter,     en- 

tion  For? 

titled,  "What  is  Education  For  ?"  to 

which  we  call  special  attention,  thinking  that  it   can   be 
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read  with  much  profit.  The  subject  presents  a  wide  field 
for  thought,  and  is  one  upon  which  a  great  deal  more  can 
be  written.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  a  moral  lecture  on 
it  nor  to  pose  as  authorities  in  regard  to  what  one  should 
read,  but  in  our  humble  opinion  it  would  be  highly  pro- 
fitable to  all  of  us  to  read  and  think  over  this  article. 
We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  piece  because  any  law- 
less spirit  exists  in  our  student  body,  for  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  student  body  is  remarkably  free  from  such 
a  spirit,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  affects  us  not  only  while 
at  college,  but  also  has  to  do  with  our  future,  when  we 
become  citizens  of  our  country,  dealing  largely  with  our 
social  relations.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
often  some  of  the  most  essential  objects  of  education  are 
lost  sight  of.  And  shows  what  narrow  views  some  hold 
as  to  the  ends  to  be  gained  by  taking  an  education. 


In   this   institute    there  are  a  great  many 
Non   Contri-  _  _  _    *  „    * 

.  students  who  are  possessed  of  excellent 

butors  r 

literary  ability  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  very  readable  matter,  but  who  from  fear  of 
criticism,  will  not  submit  their  productions  for  publica- 
tion. There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  this  should 
be  the  case.  Boys,  don't  be  ashamed  for  the  public  eye 
to  scan  your  articles.  If  at  first  your  efforts  do  meet  with 
unfavorable  criticism,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  the  criticism.  There  is  nothing  more 
beneficial  to  one  than  to  observe  the  opinion  of  a  compe- 
tent and  impartial  critic. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
Alumni  Contri-  .      .  ,    ,  _       ,  .  -  . 

ciation  it  was  decided  to  elect  eighteen 
butors.  ,  _   .  .  T_ 

members  of  this  association,  each  year, 

to  serve    as   contributors  to  the   CHRONICLE,  two  being 

assigned  for   every  month.     This  is  a  most  commendable 
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step  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  we  take 
occasion  to  convey  to  its  members  the  most  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  all  who  are  connected  with  the  CHRONICLE. 
It  shows  that,  although  they  have  graduated  and  practi- 
cally severed  their  connections  with  the  college,  still  they 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  CHRONICLE,  and  are  willing  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  its  welfare. 


exchange  Department. 

S.  E.  LILES,  »oo.            )  FnrTORS 

Q.  B.  KBWMAN,  '01,  f £,dituki>. 

Since  this  is  the  opening  month  of  nearly  all  the 
colleges  with  whom  we  exchange,  and  consequently  no 
magazines  out,  the  work  of  the  exchange  department  in 
this  issue  will  be  necessarily  short. 

Having  no  exchanges  on  hand  and  being  new  men  in 
the  editorial  business,  we  can  do  nothing  but  make  a  few 
introductory  remarks. 

As  we  have  said  before  we  are  novices  in  this  line,  and 
wc  hope  that  all  our  mistakes  will  be  shown  us,  and  our 
short  comings  noted,  realizing  the  fact,  that  criticism  from 
our  contemporaries  will  be  of  great  aid  to  us  in  our  future 
work. 

Our  whole  aim  this  year  will  be  to  bring  this  depart- 
ment up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  held 
last  year,  and  then  to  keep  it  there.  If  wc  succeed  in 
doing  this,  we  know  we  shall  merit  the  "well  done"  of 
our  fellow-workers. 

As  this  is  our  first  attempt  at  an  editorial,  and  as  we 
have  but  vague  ideas  as  yet,  of  what  an  exchange  editor's 
duty  is,  we  will  cut  this  matter  short,  hoping  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  make  this  department  all  that  the  friends 
of  the  Chronicle  wish  it  to  be. 


Xocal  anD  Hlumnt. 


W.  G.  HILL, 
F.  A.  LAWTON, 


Editors. 


On  Sept.  12  the  students  began  to  arrive.  The  jolly- 
laughter  and  cherry  voices  told  that  friends  and  comrades 
had  again  assembled  at  old  Clemson  to  begin  anew  the 
studies  of  another  session.  With  minds  and  bodies  in- 
vigorated by  the  rest  of  a  pleasant  vacation,  let  each  one 
of  us  strive  to  make  the  coming  year  the  "red  letter"  year 
in  the  history  of  Clemson  College.  Last  term  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  prosperous  in  the  career  of  the 
college,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  term  of  '99-'oo 
should  not  be  even  more  prosperous  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it. 

A  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations,  and  the  death  of 
Prof.  DuPre. 

Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  the  Florida  A.  and  M.  College,  at 
Lake  City,  Fla.,  has  been  elected  Botanist,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Anderson.  Prof. 
Rolfs  was  educated  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  and  sub- 
sequently held  the  chair  of  Biologist  in  that  institution; 
also  was  connected  with  the  Experiment  Station  when 
Secretary  Wilson  was  Professor  of  Agriculture.  He  is 
now  Secretary  of  section  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  of 
the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  and  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science. 

Prof.  Wills  Johnson,  of  the  Miller  School,  Virginia,  has 
charge  of  the  Forge  and  Foundry  departments.  He 
graduated  at  Miller  School  in  '94,  and  taught  there  for 
the  past  two  years. 
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Prof.  C.  B.  Waller  succeeds  Prof.  Hrodie.  Prof.  Waller 
finished  at  Wofford  College  in  '92,  and  from  that  time 
until  1897,  was  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  at 
Marion,  S.  C.  He  attended  Vanderbilt  University  and 
was  afterwards  elected  to  an  instructors  place  in  that 
ge. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Simpson,  a  Clemson  graduate,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  teaching  at  Miller  School  in  Vir- 
.  has  charge  of  the  machine  shop. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Porter's  Military  Academy,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  was  here  at  the  opening  of  this  school  and  made  a 
few  remarks  to  the  student  body.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
work  that  Clemson  College  was  doing  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  complimented  the  authorities  for  the 
equipment  that  they  had  secured  with  the  amount  of 
money  given  them.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  some  of  his  graduates  to  attend  this  institution. 

The  Palmetto  Society  elected  the  following  officers  on 
June  8th  to  serve  for  the  first  quarter:  President,  F.  A. 
Lawton;  Vice-president,  W.  G.  Hill;  Secretary,  W.  A. 
Burgess;  Prosecuting  Critic,  J.  C.  Duckworth;  Literary 
Critic,  W.  J.  Roddy;  Treasurer,  T.  O.  Lawton;  Censor, 
H.  G.  Stokes;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  H.  L.  Ramsey;  Report- 
ing Critics,  T.  A.  Brookbanks,  J.  E.  Cheatham  and  J.  H. 
Spencer. 

Prof,  of  Textile  Engineering — "Do  you  want  me  to 
order  you  any  books  on  textiles  ?" 

"Rip  A." — "Yes,  sir,  I  want  a  book  on  how  to  become 
a  spinster." 

The  birds  have  flown  !  Out  of  the  "yellow  hammers," 
"mocking  birds,"  etc.,  there  remains  only  one  old  barn 
yard  fowl  who  wobbles  around  the  barracks,  serene  and 
content,  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  fittest  survive. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni,  R.  McLendon,  '98,  was 
elected  as  the  next  alumni  orator. 

It  was  with  much  sorrow  that  we  learned  at  the  close 
ot  last  session,  that  Prof.  Clinkscales  had  resigned  his 
place  as  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics.  He 
goes  to  take  the  same  chair  at  Wofford  College,  his  Alma 
Mater.  Prof.  Clinkscales  has  been  at  Clemson  since  its 
infancy,  and  by  his  great  courtesy  and  geniality,  has  won 
for  himself  many  friends  both  among  the  students  and 
faculty  who  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes  at  his  new 
home. 

David  H.  Henry,  '98,  has  secured  a  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Athens  Oil  Mill,  Athens,  Ga.  Mr.  Henry 
made  probably  the  most  brilliant  record  in  class  work  of 
any  student  who  ever  attended  Clemson  College,  and  his 
hosts  of  friends  here  congratulate  him  upon  his  success. 

C.  K.  Chrietzberg,  '99,  is  another  one  of  Clemson's 
graduates  who  is  making  a  success  of  his  life  work.  He 
is  now  with  W.  C.  Whitner  &  Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  of 
Anderson,  S.  C,  and  is  developing  a  water-power  on  Ca- 
tawba river,  near  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Rah!  rah!  rah! — foot  ball — come  out  boys  and  help 
make  Clemson  the  champions. 

Two  of  the  young  Professors  have  taken  out  life  insur- 
ance policies,  and  rumor  says  that  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  matrimony.  Some  one  proposed  that  they  should  get 
accidental  policies,  instead. 

Thomas  and  Erskine  Daniel  visited  their  brother,  Prof. 

D.  W.  Daniel,  on  Sept.  18th.  Erskine  is  a  student  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  and  Thomas  is  attend- 
ing WofTord  College. 
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The  cadets  gave  their  first  dance  for  this  season  on 
Friday  night,  Sept.  15th,  in  Sloan's  Hall.  Many  of  the 
young  ladies  from  Pendleton  were  present,  besides  those 
on  the  Hill. 

There  was  great  excitement  the  other  day  when  one  of 
the  1st  Sargeantb  was  about  to  dash  headlong  into  the 
President's  office  to  inform  him  that  the  college  clock 
had  stopped.  He  appeared  much  relieved,  however, 
when  told  that  it  was  only  a  "dummy." 

P.  \V.  Moore,  '98,  is  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  LaGrange  Male  High  School, 
LaGrange,  Ga. 

W.  N.  Hook,  '99,  is  working  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  Dry  Tortugas. 

Miss  Annie  Burgess,  who  has  been  attending  Converse 
for  the  past  year,  will  return  to  that  college  on  the  27th 
of  September. 

P.  G.  Langley,  '96,  has  succeeded  C.  M.  Furman  as 
Librarian. 

McMakin,  Clemson's  puzzling  twirler,  has  not  returned 
to  the  college,  but  will  be  here  when  the  baseball  season 
arrives.  He,  with  Shaw  behind  the  bat,  won  an  enviable 
reputation  with  Union,  S.  C,  this  last  season.  Out  of 
fifteen  games  that  he  pitched,  he  lost  only  two,  which  is 
the  best  record  of  any  pitcher  of  the  Southern  States  for 
99- 

"Coit  is  farming." 

"Yellow  Hammer"  is  in  the  "smith"  business. 
"Fatty"  has  come  back. 

A.  S.  Shealy,  '99,  the  clever  and  accommodating  cap- 
tain of  last  year's  foot  ball  team,  returned  to  the  college 
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on  the  17th  of  September.  He  was  elected  assistant 
coach  of  the  team  this  year,  and  while  here  will  take  a 
post-graduate  course  in  Veterinary  Science.  "Shack"  will 
always  be  welcome  at  Clemson  both  as  a  student  and 
foot  ball  trainer. 

"Boy  L"  has  retired  from  the  "barber  business"  on  half 
pay. 

A  fresh  "rat"  was  down  at  the  stockade  the  other  day 
inquiring  of  the  convicts  what  they  had  been  sentenced 
for.  He  met  his  match.  Seeing  an  old  negro  over  in  the 
corner,  he  asked,  "What  were  you  put  in  here  for  ?"  The 
negro  replied,  "Wal  I'll  tell  yer  boss,  yer  may  not  believe 
it,  but  I  was  put  in  here  fur  running  a  wheelbarrow  to 
death." 

H.  R.  Chrietzberg  visited  friends  in  Pelzer  and  Wil- 
liamston  on  the  17th. 

J.  C.  Cheatham  has  secured  a  scholarship  at  Barnes 
Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  left  for  that  place 
on  the  18th  September. 

President  Hartzog  received  a  letter  sometime  back  from 
J.  F.  Maxwell,  who  was  a  student  here  for  the  past  two 
years,  stating  that  he  had  successfully  passed  the  physi- 
cal examination  for  Annapolis. 

"Doctor"  JerTares  is  teaching  school  near  Liberty,  S.  C. 

The  Tennis  Club  has  organized.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  presi- 
dent; E.  M.  Mattews,  secretary  and  treasurer;  N.  D. 
Walker,  manager. 

J.  P.  Blakeney,  '01,  is  teaching  school  in  Lancaster, 
S.  C. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  learned    that    the 
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authorities  of  Winthrop  College  had  applied  for  money  to 
build  a  new  dormitory.  There  were  over  six  hundred 
applications  to  that  institution  this  year  for  admission, 
denoting  the  colleges  great  popularity.  May  Winthrop 
ever  prosper  is  the  wish  of  all  those  at  Clemson. 

On  July  the  ioth,  Dr.  G.  E.  Nesom  was  married  to  Miss 
Bessie  O'Brien,  of  Clarksville,  Miss.  Best  wishes  are  ex- 
tended to  the  happy  couple. 

Clemson  Field  and  Staff  as  appointed  June  14th,  1899: 

Staff — Adjutant,  J.  F.  Sullivan;  quartermaster,  W.  D. 
George. 

Non-commissioned  Staff — Sergeant  major,  P.  H.  All; 
quartermaster  sergeant,  O.  B.  Newman;  color  sergeant, 
E.  T.  Hughes. 

Company  A — Captain,  Caughman;  first  lieutenant,  J.  N. 
Walker;  second  lieutenant,  J.  E.  All;  first  sergeant,  Duck- 
worth; sergeants,  R.  G.  Forsythe,  McLendon,  Anderson, 
Darlington;  corporals,  Owings,  Barr,  Whitney,  E.  M. 
Watson,  King. 

Company  B — Captain,  L.  O.  Mauldin;  first  lieutenant, 
Adams;  second  lieutenant,  Fletcher;  first  sergeant,  J.  E. 
Sally;  sergeants,  Pickett,  Spencer,  Tison,  Cannon;  cor- 
porals, McGregor,  Gibbes,  Shealey,  Kohn,  Nimmons. 

Company  C — Captain,  Kinsler;  first  lieutenant,  F.  A. 
Lawton;  second  lieutenant,  Lewis;  first  sergeant,  C.  W. 
ldin;  sergeants,  Klugh,  Fickling,  Roddey,  Scott;  cor- 
porals, Wilson,  McMakin,  Lynah,  Sullivan. 

Company  D — Captain,  Liles;  first  lieutenant,  Donald- 
son; second  lieutenant,  Norris;  first  sergeant,  Brookbanks; 
sergeants,  Chrietzberg,  Blakeney,  Blease,  Mathews;  cor- 
porals, Moore,  Stokes,  Philipps,  Rogers,  Carr. 

Company  E — Captain,  C.  E.  Mauldin;  first  lieutenant, 
Wells;   second   lieutenant,    Cannon;   first  sergeant,  T.  O. 
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Lawton;  sergeants,  Ramsey,  Hill,  Douglass,  H.  L.  Cannon; 
corporals,  Boykin,  Chapman,  Sally,  Sneed,  J.    D.  Hunter. 

Company  F — Captain,  Pearman;  first  lieutenant,  Epps; 
second  lieutenant,  Ayers;  first  sergeant,  Forsyth;  ser- 
geants, Harling,  W.  J.  Lawton,  J.  H.  Chapman,  McMaster; 
corporals,  N.  D.  Walker,  F.  E.  Pearman,  M.  N.  Hunter, 
Nimmons,  Spencer. 

Miss  Julia  Moore,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  paid  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Riggs,  sometime  ago. 

The  mechanical  department  is  preparing  an  attractive 
exhibit  for  the  fair. 

An  observing  "rat"  was  heard  to  ask  if  Dr.  S.  didn't 
walk  too  soon. 

Two  hundred  photographers  are  expected  as  soon  as 
the  rats  get  their  uniforms. 

Prof.  Ernest  Walker  was  married  on  June  20th  to  Miss 
Mary  Newman,  daughter  of  Col.  J.  S.  Newman,  of  Clemson 
College.  Both  of  the  young  people  are  well  known  here, 
having  many  friends  who  wish  them  much  success  in 
life. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  CHRONICLE 
to  learn  of  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  Lionel  Moise, 
of  Clemson  College,  in  the  Southern  Inter-State  Oratori- 
cal Association  last  July.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Moise,  first  won  the  college  championship,  which 
entitled  him  to  represent  Clemson  in  the  State  inter- 
collegiate contest  last  April.  There  he  won  the  State 
championship,  which  entitled  him  to  represent  the  State 
in  the  Southern  inter-State  contest,  held  at  Monteagle, 
Tenn.,  last  July.  Here  Mr.  Moise  was  equally  as  suc- 
cessful, and  this  college  should  take  a  special  interest  in 
the  following  newspaper  account  which  is  clipped  from 
the  Nashville  American  : 
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MONTEAGLE,  July  29. — (Special.) — The  oratorical 
contest  last  evening  was  the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing event  of  the  month.  The  seats  on  either  side  of  the 
central  aisle  were  allotted  to  the  four  States  which  were 
to  be  represented  in  the  contest.  Tennessee  occupied 
the  front  half  of  the  left-hand  side,  Georgia  the  back 
half.  Alabama  was  on  the  right  side,  on  a  line  with 
Tennessee;  South  Carolina  back  of  Alabama  and  oppo- 
site Georgia.  The  sections  were  very  prettily  decorated 
with  the  colors  of  the  colleges  whose  students  had  re- 
ceived State  medals.  In  addition  to  festoons  and  bands 
of  color  the  South  Carolina  section  was  decorated  with 
numbers  of  palm  leaf  fans  to  carry  out  the  title,  "Pal- 
metto State."  Order  and  quiet  were  flung  to  the  winds; 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  were  allowed  full  sway,  and 
young  America  shouted  himself  hoarse  giving  college 
yells.  An  orchestra  played  an  overture  before  the 
opening  address,  and  a  number  of  popular  and  national 
melodies  during  the  interludes.  At  the  first  strains  of 
"Dixie"  the  roof  rang  with  cheers,  applause  and  whistles 
until  the  music  was  utterly  drowned. 

John  R.  Straton,  President  of  the  Southern  Oratorical 
Association  and  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, made  the  opening  address,  setting  forth  the  object 
in  founding  the  association,  its  present  status  and  future 
prospects. 

At  its  close  he  introduced  John  F.  Fricrson,  South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  owner  of  the  Tennessee 
State  medal.  His  topic  was  "Social  Problems."  His 
arguments  were  philosophical,  his  conclusions  logical 
and  his  delivery  impressive  and  animated. 

Thomas  McAdory,  Auburn  College,  owner  of  the 
Alabama  State  medal,  was  the  next  speaker.  His  sub- 
ject, "The  Philippines,"   showed    a    careful    study  of   the 
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matter,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some   was   the   most  schol- 
arly production  of  the  evening. 

The  gentleman  who  won  the  Georgia  State  medal  was 
unable  to  take  his  part  in  the  contest  owing  to  ill-health. 
His  place  was  filled  by  Robin  Adair,  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  His  delivery  was  fascinating  and  graceful, 
and  he  also  possesses  a  fine  melodious  voice.  "New 
America,  Her  Policy  of  Expansion,"  was  his  theme.  The 
sentiments  he  expressed,  together  with  his  manner  of 
expressing  them,  were  pleasing  to  his  patriotic  audience. 

The  fourth  and  last  speaker  was  W.  L.  Moise,  Clem- 
son  College,  South  Carolina.  "The  Scapegoat"  seemed 
a  peculiar  topic  for  an  oration,  but  he  proved  it  a  very 
apt  title.  He  first  described  the  ancient  custom  among 
the  Israelites  of  laying  all  their  sins  upon  a  scapegoat 
and  then  driving  it  out  into  the  wilderness.  He  likened 
the  war  with  Spain  to  that  sin-laden  animal,  and  said 
that  it  had  carried  away  all  the  petty  jealousies  and  lin- 
gering animosities  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
leaving  the  nation  free  from  sectional  bitterness,  and 
with  the  blood  of  fallen  soldiers  had  been  cemented  the 
tie  of  brotherhood  and  patriotism.  His  remarks  were 
interrupted  again  and  again  by  applause. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  retired  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Moise  had  finished  speaking. 

Two  committees  were  appointed  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  contestants.  The  first  committee,  Furman  Smith, 
W.  A.  Henry  and  J.  C.  Griggs,  examined  and  graded  the 
written  speeches  early  in  the  day.  The  second  commit- 
tee, W.  P.  Trent,  W.  A.  Guerry  and  B.  J.  Ramage, 
passed  on  the  oratorical  abilities  of  the  young  men. 
These  markings  were  folded  together,  the  highest  aver- 
age, of  course,  deciding  to  whom  the  medal  should  be 
awarded.     W.   L.  Moise   was  announced    as    the  victor, 
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receiving  a  perfect  ovation.  His  competitors  were  the 
first  to  congratulate  him.  Then  personal  friends  crowded 
to  the  platform  to  shake  hands,  and  finally  several  en- 
thusiastic young  men  seized  him  bodily  and  carried  him 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  South  Carolina  section. 

Mr.  Moisc  has  won  a  number  of  class  honors  and  sev- 
eral medals.  He  is  also  making  himself  a  name  in  the 
literary  world,  some  predicting  for  him  a  brilliant  career, 
and  styling  him  the  "Zangwill  of  America." 

The  grades  of  the  speakers  were  as  follows  : 

Moisc,  of  South  Carolina,  78}^. 

McAdory,  of  Alabama,  743^. 

Frierson,  of  Tennessee,  JlY\. 

Adair,  of  Georgia,  71^. 

Mr.  Moise  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  convincing  de- 
bater, and  possesses  the  genius  to  rise  to  high  honors  in 
the  literary  world.  Although  he  will  not  return  to 
Clemson,  we  will  always  take  great  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, wishing  him  the  highest  place  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

On  July  27th,  Prof.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege, was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Donaldson,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Miss  Donaldson  is  a  daughter  of  Hon- 
M.  L.  Donaldson,  one  of  the  college  trustees. 

The  foot-ball  season  has  opened  and  the  prospects  for 
a  good  team  are  very  encouraging.  With  the  hearty 
support  of  the  faculty  and  corps  of  cadets  we  see  no 
reason  why  Clemson  should  not  put  forth  a  team  that 
will  make  a  record  equal  to  that  of  the  team  of  '98.  A 
great  many  of  the  old  men  are  back,  including  several  of 
last  years  promising  scrubs.  One  of  the  most  encour- 
aging features  is  the  number  of  new  men  who  are  con- 
tending for  positions  on  the  team  of  '99. 
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Prof.  Riggs,  Auburn's  famous  right  end,  and  coach  of 
our  team  of  '96,  has  kindly  consented  to  coach  the  team 
of  '99.  Owing  to  his  great  experience  in  foot-ball  we 
feel  assured  that  our  team  will  not  lack  in  enthusiasm  or 
instruction. 

It  is  probable  that  our  first  game  will  be  played  with 
the  University  of  Georgia;  Davidson,  Suwanee,  Bingham, 
Guilford,  Auburn  and  University  of  North  Carolina,  will 
be  among  those  we  play  this  season. 

Our  annual  game  with  Carolina  during  fair  week 
promises  to  be  a  hot  contest.  We  will  meet  Auburn  in 
Alabama,  on  October  28th,  and  our  Thanksgiving  game 
with  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  will  probably  be 
played  in  Greenville. 


Resolutions  of  Sympathy. 

"Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  our  venerable 
colleague,  Prof.  J.  F.  C.  DuPre.     Be  it  resolved: 

That  we,  the  Faculty  of  Clemson  College,  do  heartily  deplore 
the  death  of  our  deceased  friend. 

That  we  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  the  assurance  of 
our  earnest  sympathy  with  them  in  their  great  affliction.  Ee- 
solved  further. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
lamented  associate,  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  daily  news- 
papers of  the  State,  and  that  a  page  of  our  minute  book  be 
inscribed  to  his  memory. 


Tribute  of  Respect. 

The  second  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  as  the  sun  was  passing 
below  the  western  horizen,  it  came  like  a  peal  of  thunder  when 
our  President,  Henry  S.  Hartzog,  announced  to  us,  the  corps  of 
cadets,  the  death  of  one  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
Cadet  S.  J.  Collins,  of  Spartanburg  county. 

Whereas,  we  are  called  upon  to  perpetuate  on  our  records  his 
merits,  we  cannot  better  express  our  appreciation  of  his  worth 
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than  by  embodyi]  no  that  he  wia  1  true  com- 

rade in  ei  Be  of  the  word,  true  t<>  his  college,  true  to  his 

frien  intry,  and  true  to  his  God;  and  now  that 

-  no  more,  and  that  ire  haye  oommitted  earth  to  earth,  dost 
to  dust,  and  .  e  it 

Bohred,  thai  although  we  feel  the  hand  of  God  lias  mitten 

•rely,  we  how  in  hnmble  Bfnbmiflsion  to  Bia  divine  will. 

And   now  while  memories  cluster 

'Round  our  hearts  with  loving  tread, 
Let  us  hind  our  lives  together 

With  a  more  enduring  thread. 
Then  hand  in  hand  together 

We  will  welcome  every  fate, 
With  a  pledge  to  our  dear  friend 

Ami  the  old  Palmetto  State. 

(. ,'03. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Nesom  began  a  series  of  tests  for  tuberco- 
losis  in  cattle,  in  June.  After  examining  a  herd  in 
Charleston,  he  came  to  Clemson  and  tested  the  dairy- 
herd,  without  finding  any  symptons  of  tubercolosis,  how- 
ever. He  has  arranged  to  test  the  penitentiary  herd, 
also  the  herd  at  Winthrop  College,  which  will  be  done 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He  will  be  glad  to  ar- 
range for  tests  in  representative  parts  of  the  State. 
These  results  will  be  published  in  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletins. 

Clemson  College  should  have  an  Annual.  Every  Col- 
lege of  note  in  the  Southern  States  has  one,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  Clemson  College  should  be  behind  in  this 
important  respect.  With  a  large  Faculty  and  an  attend- 
ance of  over  four  hundred  students  an  Annual  should 
receive  the  financial  backing  necessary  to  make  it  a  sue- 
There  is  plenty  of  talent  among  the  students,  and 
if  every  one  will  subscribe  his  efforts  to  this  movement 
we  feel  sure  that  Clemson  will  have  an  Annual  for 
'99-'oo.      It  is  customary  in  most  colleges   for  the  Junior 
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class  to  get  out  the  Annual,  and  as  Clemson  has  for  this 
year  a  very  large  Junior  class,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
start  the  movement.  Nothing  advertises  an  Institution 
so  much  as  one  of  these  yearly  journals,  and  we  hope  to 
see  Clemson  have  one  in  the  near  future. 

Old  acquaintance  to  anxious  mother:  "How  many 
children  have  you  ?"  Mother:  "Two  living,  two  dead, 
and  one  at  Clemson." 

Why  we  do  not  have  "co-eds" — "Rats." 

The  Fifteenth  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Clemson  College  Scien- 
tific Association  will  be  held  in  the  Physics  Lecture  Room,  at  8 
p.  m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  5th,  1899. 

The  regular  program  will  consist  of  five  short  papers  or  de- 
scriptions as  follows : 

Dr.  Eichard  X.  Brackett,  Celium. 

Prof.  Ernest  "Walker,  Mosquitors. 

Prof.  Wm.  II.  Boehm,  A  10-11.  P.  Transmission  Dynamometer. 

Prof.  Thos.  G.  Poats,  A  Problem  in  Projections. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Lewis,  A  Subject  in  Geology. 

INFORMAL   DISCUSSION. 

All  members  are  requested  to  be  present,  and  the  public  in- 
vited. 

G.  E.  NESOM, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  State  Farmers'  Institute  convened  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  August  in  the  college  chapel.  Col.  M.  B.  Hardin,  acting 
president,  welcomed  the  visitors  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and 
immediately  the  Institute  began  work  under  the  able  conduct  of 
Col.  J.  S.  Xewman.  Col.  Newman  is  one  of  the  mort  eminent 
agriculturist  in  the  South,  and  knows  how  to  manage  an  In- 
stitute so  as  to  get  the  greatest  good  from  a  short  time.  He 
made  several  very  fine  addresses  on  practical  agriculture,  and 
was  ably  assisted  by  Col.  Hardin,  on  Fertilizers;  Dr.   Brackett, 
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on  Nitrogen;  Prof.  Shiver,  on  Potash;  Prof .  Connor,  od  Dairying; 

Dr.  Ni-niii  on  Veterinary  5  Prof.  Rolf s  on  Botany;  Prof. 

Boehm,  on  care  of  Machinery;  Prof.  Barnes,  Commercial    Fruit 
Growing,  and  Mr.  sellers  on  Tobacco  Cult  hit. 

A  Dumber  of  prominenl  farmers  nere  present  and  expressed 
bhemselree  as  haying  been  greatly  benefitted.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  larger  Dumber  <>f  our  people  can  not  get  the  large  amount 
of  information  that  is  to  be  had  at  these  meetings.  An  effort  is 
to  he  made  to  have  a  general  rally  of  the  fanners  here  every 
Bummer,  and,  if  this  effort  is  successful,  we  predict  that  in  a  few 

3  the  farms  of  South  Carolina  will  show  a  decided  impr 
ment. 
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EVENING  SONG. 


The  sun's  last  beam  has  faded  in  the  west; 

The  day  is  done; 
Done  for  a  little  while  the  mad  unrest, 
The  feverish,  ceaseless  struggle  to  attain 
So  much  that  after  all  we  found  was  vain. 

Day,  with  all  its  weight  of  joyful  hearts, 
Of  hearts  that  waken  but  to  weep; 
Of  souls  that  win  success  and  fame; 
Of  other  souls  that  strive  in  vain; 
Like  a  tired  child  that  drops  its  head 
Upon  its  mother's  breast  and  falls  asleep. 
Lies  hushed  in  night. 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  with  noiseless  tread 
The  holy  calm  of  evening  steals, 
Pausing  beside  earth's  weary  ones, 

Whoe'er  they  be, 
Soothes  and  comforts  until  each  feels 
All  care  dispelled,  all  grief  assuaged. 

When  striving  and  suffering  are  ended,  and 

Life's  day  is  done, 
Shall  my  soul  bid  as  welcome  death's  night  ? 
That  brief  dark  ere  eternity's  dawn  ? 
Ah!  yes,  if  indeed  hath  that  unknown  realm, 
E'en  earth's  power  to  soothe  and  heal, 
Which  she  wields  when  the  day  has  gone, 
With  a  grateful  heart  will  I  bid  it  come. 

—Selected. 
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The  True  Citizen  and  his  Relation  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  cardinal  idea  underlying  our  system  of  government 
is  that  each  citizen  is  entitled  to  equal  opportunities  in 
life  with  every  other  citizen,  the  government  being  a  mere 
agency  of  the  people,  constituted  by  them  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  sovereign  will.  This  being  the  case  we 
might  well  say  that  the  government  and  the  progress  of 
a  nation  like  ours  is  dependent  upon  the  individual  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  that  nation.  We  think  of  the 
ideal  citizen  as  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with  truth, 
justice,  morality,  and  knowledge.  The  true  citizen  is  an 
industrial  being,  a  social  being,  a  political  being,  and  a 
moral  being. 

An  as  industrial  being,  while  justly  mindful  of  personal 
gain,  he  contributes  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  his  rank  in 
life,  he  turns  his  energies  into  those  channels  in  which 
they  can  be  made  to  flow  most  freely  and  to  bring  about 
the  best  results. 

As  a  social  being,  he  realizes  that  he  can  give  no 
greater  aid  to  society  than  to  help  maintain  the  integrity 
and  purity  of  the  home,  for  without  the  ideal  home,  the 
home  around  which  is  thrown  those  influences  for  good 
which  tend  to  mould  the  characters  and  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  those  in  its  little  circle,  the  family  the  social 
unit,  becomes  deficient  and  the  product  it  gives  to  the 
world  defective. 

The  true  citizen  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  social  con- 
ditions with  which  his  children  and  his  neighbor's  chil- 
dren are  to  come  into  contact  free  from  contaminating 
germs,  and  to  that  end  he  will  be  alive  to  all  the  agencies 
for  the  extending  of  education,  culture  and  morality.  The 
development  of  those  institutions,  in  his  community,  which 
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have  for  their  aim  the  improvement  of  the  youth,  and 
which  militate  against  iniquity  will  be  to  him  a  matter  of 
the  highest  concern,  and  he  will  throw  the  strength  of 
his  support  and  influence  into  the  establishment  of  such 
organizations  as  schools,  churches  and  libraries. 

As  a  political  being,  he  understands  that  no  body  can 
be  healthy  as  a  whole,  that  is  diseased  in  its  members, 
lie  studies  that  great  question  in  order  that  he  may  act 
intelligently  in  the  political  issues  of  his  day  and  cast  his 
ballot  for  the  best  interests  of  his  county. 

As  a  moral  being  he  is  prompted  in  his  relations  to  his 
fcllowmen  by  Christian  principles,  and  he  strives  earnestly 
to  elevate  his  community  to  that  height  which  may  cause 
it  to  stand  out  for  honor  and  integrity.  True  citizenship 
is  an  expression  of  no  mean  significance,  and  as  the  last 
shades  of  the  nineteenth  century  vanishes  from  us,  are  we 
not  brought  to  a  stronger  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  greater  necessity  for  it  in  our  country  to-day  than 
there  ever  was  before  ? 

Looking  back  through  the  centuries,  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  some  of  the  different  countries  and  governments, 
and  let  us  see  if  the  citizenship  of  these  governments 
possessed  those  enduring  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  a  permanent  government  and  a  progressive  nation, 
pt,  that  great  country  which  away  back  in  the  earliest 
twilight  of  the  histories  morning,  "lit  the  torch  of  civili- 
zation and  passed  it  on  to  other  people,"  arose  into  promi- 
nence, but  her  people  were  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and 
to-day  we  can  remember  her  citizenship  as  being  only 
down-trodden  and  oppressed — the  subjects  of  vain  and  of 
oppressive  kings. 

Greece,  the  home  of  ancient  learning,  was  once  a 
powerful  country  with  a  magnificent  government.  While 
we  admire  the  intellectual  power  of  her    people   and   the 
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great  accomplishments  made  by  them  in  consequence  of 
their  splendid  intellects  the  greatness  of  her  citizens  is 
dimmed  by  the  fact  that  throughout  her  history  the  con- 
ception of  true  citizenship  is  depreciated  by  a  greed  for 
national  popularity. 

Rome,  that  proud  metropolis  of  Italy,  whose  greatness 
and  glory  has  stamped  its  impress  upon  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  but  her  citi- 
zenship became  debased  and  with  it  she  went  to  decay. 

Spain  is  fast  sinking  from  the  commanding  position  she 
once  held,  and  unless  her  people  can  rise  up  to  the  level 
of  true  citizenship  and  go  forth  with  the  unwavering  pur- 
pose of  uplifting  and  protecting  her  interests  she  will  go 
to  ruin  and  all  the  beauty  and  splendor  that  she  has,  in 
past  generations,  shown  to  the  world,  will  be  forgotten. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  nation  that  does  not  have  perpe- 
tuated in  the  minds  of  its  people  the  immortal  principles 
of  true  greatness. 

History  teaches  us  the  fate  of  other  nations,  some  of 
which  had  governments  like  ours.  Can  we  not  take 
lessons  from  their  misfortunes  and  maintain  a  government 
on  America's  soil  which  shall,  in  ages  to  come,  be  an 
honor  to  us  and  an  inspiration  to  humanity  ? 

This  great  American  republic  of  which  we  may  justly 
be  proud,  has  not  reached  its  present  exalted  position  at 
a  single  flight,  but  she,  in  her  travel  to  this  material  pros- 
perity has  met  with  many  reactions  and  has  been  occasion- 
ally retarded  by  the  friction  of  internal  strife.  But  amid 
these  troubles,  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  her 
people,  she  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  her  course  in  the 
future  is  onward  and  upward.  There  are,  however,  great 
questions  which  stand  confronting  her  to-day  that  were 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  this  government.      Admiral 
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Dcwcy  and  his  gallant  followers  have  done  something 
more  than  destroy  a  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  bay.  The 
echo  of  their  guns  has  come  back  to  us  with  a  question 
new  in  the  history  of  our  government;  the  race  riots  in 
Illinois,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  have  brought  to 
renewed  life  a  complex  problem  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  perplexing  to  the  thinking  people  of  our  fair  South- 
land, and  many  other  untried  questions  arc  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  our  country,  and  it 
is  of  greatest  importance  that  all  who  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  afforded  by  the  United  States  government 
be  educated  and  drilled  in  those  things  which  goto  make 
up  that  high  exponent  of  manhood.  "The  True  Citizen," 
without  which  we  can  never  attain  any  progress  as  a 
nation,  with  which  we  can  have  a  government  as  imper- 
ishable as  the  foundation  of  God's  throne. 

The  true  citizen  will  elevate  and  dignify  his  country  by 
instilling  into  its  youth,  along  with  sound  principles,  an 
education  which  embraces  Christianity  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

We  may  feel  a  pride  in  this  great  age,  endowed  with  its 
numerous  advantages  and  refreshed  with  the  rich  fruits 
that  have  sprung  from  the  magic  hand  of  human  industry; 
we  may  through  the  agencies  of  the  grand  achievements 
of  genius  build  our  ideals  of  grandeur,  yea,  we  may  do 
things  at  which  all  the  world  wonders,  yet  if  our  people 
possess  not  a  respect  and  reverence  for  the  elevating 
power  of  Christianity  the  down-fall  of  our  country  and  of 
its  government  is  destined  to  be  in  no  distant  future.  Let 
us  not  be  lured  on  by  brilliant  prospects  of  grand  achieve- 
ments and  forget  the  source  of  our  inspiration,  but  let  our 
successes  give  us  higher  aspirations.  And  as  we  venture 
forth  with  that  spirit  of  determination  that  has  always 
characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  may  we  be  clothed 
in  the  honor  of  true  citizens,  bent  on  doing  justice  to  our 
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country  and  on  carrying  forward  its  affairs  to  a  grand  and 
glorious  destiny. 

It  has  been  some  of  the  true  citizens  who  have  figured 
prominently  as  the  great  men  of  our  country — the  great 
men  of  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  well  that  we  honor 
those  of  them  who  are  dead  and  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  heroic  acts,  but  the  great  who  walk  the  earth  are 
entitled  to  as  much  praise  as  those  who  slumber  in  its 
bosom.  Heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  You,  who 
are  still  living:  are  you  to  be  sought  in  vain  ?  No,  for 
nerved  by  your  strength,  the  arm  of  the  American  Re- 
public has  been  successfully  extended  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  of  mankind.  Your  deeds  stand  as  monuments 
to  men  whose  heroism  is  resplendent  in  the  shining  pages 
of  America's  glory — men  whose  virtues  are  ideal  types  of 
the  chivalry,  the  bravery,  and  the  patriotism  of  American 
manhood.  When  your  eyes  have  grown  dim,  and  your 
faces  have  become  wrinkled  with  the  cares  of  age,  may 
you  look  out  into  this  broad  land  and  be  able  to  rejoice 
that  you  have  given  it  a  better  citizenship  and  a  brighter 
future.  L.  O.  Mauldin,   'oo. 


OUR  POLICEMAN. 


What  was  that  from  the  heavens  whirled 
Like  a  specter,  I  cannot  see 
His  head  so  far  above  the  world 
While  his  feet  encroach  the  sea. 

Is  it  a  gift  the  gods  have  sent 
To  block  our  earthly  way  ? 
If  so  they  should  pay  the  rent 
Or  furnish  him  a  place  to  stay. 

For  land  is  near  "steen"  dollars  high 
And  there  wouldn't  be  room  to  walk 
If  he  should  choose  to  wink  an  eye 
Or  fill  the  air  with  talk. 
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What  means  that  star  upon  his  brea- 
Of  what  heavenly  order  is  he  a  member  ? 
Perhaps  he  is  the  god  of  rest 
Or  a  light  in  cold  December. 

Do  you  see  that  gun  and  belt 
And  that  yellow  billet  in  his  hand  ? 
Even  Dewey  never  yet  has  felt 
As  great  as  our  police-man. 

Tell  me,  O  prodigal  god,  adrift 

How  came  you  our  land  besetting, 

What  was  here  on  earth  so  swift 

That  made  you  fall  while  rubber-necking  ? 

O,  how  sad  is  your  fate, 
What  grief  your  friends  must  share, 
For  in  heaven  there's  an  inverted  plate, 
And  somewhere  else  a  tilted  chair. 

Edgar  M.  Matthews,  'oi. 


YOUTH. 

Youth,  with  its  untried  cares 
Is  oft  too  prone  to  cherish 
Hopes  that  in  after  years 
Proves  in  vain  and  perish. 

Let  us  not  kind  friends 
Make  this  grievous  error, 
For  onus  much  depends 
That  makes  life  dearer. 

Life  to  all  is  sweet 

And  while  our  days  are  fleeting, 

Our  duty  we  should  meet 

With  thoughts  of  gladness,  greeting. 

Our  cares  should  be  pleasures 
All  our  thoughts  should  be  grand, 
Good  deeds  should  be  treasures, 
For  high  aims  we  should  stand. 

Then  in  the  strength  of  youth 
Imbued  with  hope  that  is  bright, 
Let's  never  forget  the  truth 
And  live  for  what  is  right. 

—  Anonymous. 
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"The  Girls  We  Meet  With." 

In  the  course  of  a  life  one  meets  with  people  of  various 
descriptions,  nationalities,  and  characters.  In  fact,  to 
enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  people  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact,  would  require  several  years  work  and 
would  fill  a  number  of  volumes,  so  in  dealing  with  this 
subject  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  girls  met 
with. 

There  are  many  types  of  girls,  and  the  one  to  be  most 
heartily  detested  and  shunned  is  the  flirt,  which  it  is  sad 
to  say  constitutes  a  very  large  class  in  all  circles  of 
society. 

The  flirt  causes  more  trouble  and  brings  more  sorrow 
to  the  heart  of  man  than  any  creature  in  the  universe. 
She  thinks  nothing  of  crushing  a  heart,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  laughs  at  her  conquest,  and  exhibits  much  satis- 
faction over  it.  She  not  only  injures  man  by  her  mad 
folly,  but  at  the  same  time  does  great  injustice  to  her  sex 
by  causing  many  innocent  girls  to  suffer  because  of  her 
own  wrongdoings,  in  as  much  as  she  establishes  a  doubt 
in  ones  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  other  girls,  and  very 
often  some  poor  creature  will  lose  all  faith  in  humanity, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  mistreated  by  some 
unthinking,  giddy  maiden  who  makes  a  business  of  tram- 
pling the  hearts  of  men  in  the  dust.  An  accomplished 
flirt  can  make  a  man  .  do  almost  anything  she  wishes. 
When  once  he  has  succumbed  to  her  charms,  she  imme- 
diately takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  her 
power,  and  sets  to  work  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  by 
making  him  do  all  manner  of  ridiculous  things,  and  thus 
causes  him  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  whole  world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  male  flirts  exist  also  to  a  very 
alarming  extent,  and  if  anything,  they  are  worse  than  the 
female  ones,  and  should  not  be  countenanced  in  any  class 
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of  society,  but  should  be  eliminated  by  the  fair  sex,  who 
possess  various  methods  of  riding  society  of  undesirable 
characters. 

A  man  who  intentionally  brings  grief  and  sorrow  to  the 
bosom  of  an  innocent  girl,  is  unworthy  to  be  called  a  man 
and  is  beneath  the  ''beasts  of  the  field." 

Now  we  come  to  a  more  antiquated  type  of  girls — the 
old  maids.  Nothing  of  any  great  interest  or  importance 
can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  old  maid — the  world  could 
not  get  along  very  well  without  her.  She  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  society,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say 
what  would  be  the  result  were  she  eliminated.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  cats  and  tea,  she  has  some  important 
function  to  perform — just  what  it  is  we  know  not.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  a  fact,  that  she  has  her  place  in  the 
social  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  is  an  old  maid  through 
choice.  This  broad  assertion,  however,  cannot  be  veri- 
fied. Some  of  the  noblest  women  who  ever  lived  were 
old  maids,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  claim  that 
they  never  had  an  opportunity  to  marry. 

The  most  rational  view  to  take  would  be  that  these 
women  failed  to  meet  a  man  whom  they  deemed  worthy 
of  their  comideration,  and  preferred  to  remain  old  maids, 
rather  than  lower  their  ideals  of  a  husband.  But  still  a 
great  many  women  are  old  maids,  not  through  choice, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  never  succeeded  in 
finding  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  mental  derangement  as 
to  marry  them;  others  would  have  made  excellent  wives, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  received  many  addresses,  had 
they  only  possessed  the  requisite  amount  of  tact  to  con- 
trol and  attract  men. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  girls  whom  we  all 
hail  with  joy  and  delight,  wherever   we  meet  them — 
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is  the  pure,  sweet,  innocent,  natural,  and  loving  maidens, 
who  fills  the  world  with  the  fragrance  of  her  nature.  The 
presence  of  this  girl  is  felt  everywhere,  she  seems  to  im- 
part some  of  her  own  sweetness  to  every  object  with 
which  she  comes  in  contact,  and  without  her  the  world 
would  indeed  be  desolate,  life  would  be  devoid  of  all 
pleasure  for  mankind,  in  fact,  existence  would  be  unbear- 
able She  supplies  happiness  for  the  universe,  and  as  has 
been  well  said,  she  is  the  "noblest  work  of  God." 

The  girl  above  described  is  the  typical  Southern  girl, 
and  to  her  is  due,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  credit  for 
the  high  type  of  manhood  which  at  present  exists,  and 
always  has  existed,  in  the  South.  Through  her  noble 
qualities  she  has  inspired  men  on  to  higher  flights  of 
thought  and  to  the  performance  of  many  noble  deeds 
which  have  awakened  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  her  that  we  owe  all  the  fine,  delicate 
feelings  of  our  beings.  BACHELOR. 
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A  prominent  gentleman  of  Kansas 
Farmers  vs.  Trusts,    has   suggested  the   organization  of 

a  farmers  trust  as  a  protection 
against  the  commercial  trusts.  We  do  not  think  this  the 
most  desirable  plan  to  adopt,  but  we  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  sounded  the  right  chord.  Some  decisive  move 
should  be  made  at  once  to  protect  the  farmer  from  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  trust  system. 
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Mining  companies,  manufacturers,  and  commercial  men 
are  enabled  to  control  prices  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  organized  into  what  are  known  as  trusts  or  corpora- 
tions. The  farmer,  having  no  such  organizations,  is  un- 
able to  control  his  own  prices,  and  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers  to 
organize  themselves  into  trusts,  and  thus  try  to  destroy 
the  power  of  commercial  trusts,  is  a  very  doubtful  ques- 
tion. However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  way 
to  combat  the  trust  system  is  to  legislate  against  it,  this 
would  no  doubt  be  the  most  effectual  method. 

If  the  farmers  formed  organizations  similar  to  those 
formed  by  manufacturers  and  commercial  men,  a  long 
struggle  for  supremacy  would  probably  result,  in  which 
both  parties  would  suffer,  and  likely  very  little  would  be 
accomplished.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  moral  con- 
sideration concerning  the  question,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  If  the  farmer  considers  the  formation  of 
trusts  as  morally  wrong,  why  then  the  farmer  cannot 
adopt  the  evil  method  of  his  advisaries. 

The  chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  while  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  power  of  large  corporations,  is  to  preserve 
peace  between  all  individual  enterprises.  But  peace 
cannot  exist  without  justice  as  a  firm  basis — injustice  and 
peace  do  not  go  together.  There  can  be  no  justice  as 
long  as  certain  classes  are  allowed  to  enjoy  special  privi- 
leges of  monopoly,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  peace 
these  classes  must  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
monopoly. 

Every  day  prices  on  commercial  articles  are  being 
raised,  while  those  of  farm  products  are  being  lowered. 
As  was  before  asserted,  we  believe  that  the  proper  way 
in  which  to  correct  this  sad  state  of  affairs  is  to  legislate 
against  trusts. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  these  trusts  shall 
continue  to  exist,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Trusts 
exist  by  permission  of  the  people,  and  they  can  be  wiped 
out  of  existence  by  action  of  the  people.  The  whole 
affair  resolves  itself  into  the  following  simple  question: 
Shall  we  (the  farmers)  permit  such  organizations  as  trusts, 
which  are  to  a  dangerous  degree  detrimental  to  our  wel- 
fare, to  exist,  or  shall  we  put  men  in  the  legislatures  who 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  an  in- 
stitution which  is  a  menace  to  our  future  prosperity  ? 


A  matter  which  has  long  been 
Lectures.  talked  of  has  at   last  materialized. 

We  are  to  have  a  courseof  lectures. 
Heretofore  our  lectures  were  scattering  and  far  between, 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  arrangement  or  contract  had 
been  made  with  any  bureau  to  furnish  lectures.  Neces- 
sarily some  of  the  lectures  were  very  good,  and  some 
were  decidedly  poor — but  under  the  present  plan  we  will 
have  none  but  the  best  speakers  to  come. 

This  method  of  obtaining  good  lectures  at  regular 
periods,  was  adopted  some  time  sinceat  our  sister  college, 
Winthrop,  and  it  is  surprising  that  we  are  so  far  behind. 
However,  the  proper  step  has  at  last  been  made,  and  the 
students  will  enjoy  a  course  of  lectures  from  speakers 
whose  ability  is  recognized  throughout  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  lectures  will  be  humorous  and  some  will 
dwell  upon  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day,  but  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  all  will  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  especially  desirable  at  a  college 
situated  as  Clemson  is.  It  furnishes  much  recreation  for 
the  students  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  receiving  valuable  instruction,  for  there  is  a  great 
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deal  to  be  learned  from  a  good  lecture,  whether  it  be 
humorous  or  altogether  serious.  We  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  promote  the  good  work  which  has  been  started. 


A  good  reading  room  is   an   honor 
Magazines  in  the  ..  ,    .        r        .    ,, 

r»      ..        r»  to   any   college,   and    is    of   untold 

Reading   Room.  J  b   ' 

value  to  the  students,  enabling 
them  to  keep  posted  on  all  current  topics,  thereby  re- 
maining in  touch  with  the  world.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
us  to  remark  that  our  trustees  provided  a  reading  room 
for  the  students  when  the  college  was  established.  The 
reading  room  has  been  well  supplied  every  year  with 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  a  few  magazines,  and  numerous 
literary  journals  of  more  less  merit.  This  year,  however, 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  number  of 
magazines  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  now  all  the 
standard  magazines  are  to  be  found  on  the  reading  table. 
A  lack  of  magazines  detracts  greatly  from  a  reading 
room,  therefore,  every  one  should  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  offered  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
the  momentous  questions  of  the  day,  and  read  the  maga- 
zines as  well  as  the  newspapers.  Of  course  a  great  deal 
of  information  can  be  obtained  from  daily  papers,  con- 
cerning various  subjects,  but  still  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  can  be  found  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  magazine  literature,  so  that  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  any  subject  may  be  obtained,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  an  erroneous  idea  concerning  some 
question,  which  very  often  occurs  when  one  has  only  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Calhoun 

Society  Dues.  Literary  Society,  an  amendment  to 

the  constitution  was   made,   which 

provides  for  the  payment  of  monthly  dues  semi-annually 
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and  does  away  with  the  old  system  of  paying  the  dues  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month.  We  think  that  this  is  a 
very  wise  amendment,  in  as  much  as  it  frees  the  treasurer 
from  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work,  and  makes  the 
bookkeeping  less  complicated.  It  also  prevents  many 
boys  from  having  their  dues  doubled,  as  under  the  old 
system,  many  cadets  having  to  make  these  payments  at 
such  short  periods  very  often  forget  or  neglect  to  make 
them  until  the  time  is  passed  and  the  dues  doubled. 

We  think  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  Calhoun  Society 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  other  societies. 


Thanksgiving    Day   is    only   a   few 
The  Greenville  Foot  .         „.        ,  ...   -       ^ 

R  ..  c  weeks    off,  and    many    will   be   the 

ways  in  which  it  will  be  spent  and 

celebrated.     The  cadets  will  of  course  have  holiday,  and 

probably  receive   many   nice    things   to   remind   them   of 

home. 

This  day  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  all  of  us,  as  our 

boys  will  meet  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  on  the 

gridiron,  in  Greenville  that  day,  and  we  should  make  it  a 

point  of  great  importance  to  attend  the  game.      Very  low 

rates  to  Greenville    will   be   obtained,   and   a   convenient 

schedule  will  be  run  so  that   those   going   may   have   the 

whole  day  in  Greenville,  returning  that  night.     So   there 

seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  large  attendance  of  the 

students. 


EycbanQe  Department 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo.          L      -       -       -       -  Editors 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  '01,  \ editors. 

Since  our  last  issue  our  sanctum  has  been  invaded  by 
several  very  welcome  visitors  from  some  of  our  sister 
colleges.  A  hearty  welcome  is  always  given  to  such 
visitors,  since  through  them  we  are  kept  in  touch  with 
the  occurrences  at  the  different  institutions  of  learning, 
from  whence  they  come. 

The  first  to  receive  our  greeting  is  the  Davidson  College 
Magazine.  This  number  is  pre-eminently  an  historical 
issue  and  contains  several  very  readable  articles,  among 
which  are,  "Dabney's  Last  Lecture  on  Stonewall  Jack- 
son," which  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  students  of 
Davidson  in  their  college  chapel  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney, 
a  very  eminent  divine,  and  chief  of  Jackson's  staff  during 
the  war;  and  "The  History  of  Upper  South  Carolina  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,"  which  contains  much  historical 
information  of  especial  interest  to  us  in  this  "Piedmont 
Region."  This  issue  of  the  magazine  was  quite  up  to  its 
usual  standard. 

Our  next  visitor  was  The  Wofford  College  Journal,  which 
as  usual  was  replete  with  entertaining  articles.  The 
author  of  "Our  Inheritance"  handles  his  subject  in  a  very 
masterful  manner,  showing  that  he  has  given  the  subject 
much  serious  thought.  If  the  citizens  of  our  country 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  cast  their  ballots  according  to 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  author  of  "Patriotism  in 
Politics,"  then  we  would  have  a  model  government  and  a 
prosperous  country.  The  story  called  "Laurentalia"  does 
not  rank  equally  with  the  other  articles,  but  falls  below 
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the  usual  standard.  It  lacks  smoothness  of  style,  and 
while  the  plot  was  fairly  good,  it  was  not  handled  as  well 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  story  was  not  finished  up  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  since,  without  the  proper  ex- 
planations, the  reader  is  left  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  October  issue  of  The  Wofford 
Journal  was  very  good  indeed. 

The  Emory  Phccnix  contains  a  continued  story,  "Mont- 
moren,  the  Express  Agent,"  which  promises  to  be  good. 
The  essay  on  "Sidney  Lanier"  is  very  well  written,  and 
the  author  seems  to  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  "Determination  Rewarded"  is  a  passably  good 
story.  The  P/uvnix  is  well  gotten  up  and  is  one  of  the 
best  exchanges  received  this  month. 

Although  the  June  issue  of  TJie  Spectrum  was  received 
last  month,  it  came  into  our  hands  too  late  for  criticism 
in  our  last  issue.  The  Spectrum  contains  a  well  written 
article  on  "The  Destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  The 
piece  of  fiction  entitled  "A  Story  of  War  Times"  has  a 
very  good  plot,  but  was  badly  handled  and  finished. 

In  the  Hendrix  College  Mirror  is  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  negro.  While 
our  ideas  on  the  subject  are  in  some  respects  radically 
different  from  those  of  the  author  of  this  article,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  he  argues  his  question  well. 

The  Carolinian  comes  in  a  new  and  attractive  cover. 
The  leading  articles  are  "Labor  Copartnership,"  and  "A 
Son  of  Confuscius."  The  latter  is  quite  an  interesting 
story  of  the  way  a  "green"  mountaineer  turned  the  tables 
on  a  crowd  of  students  who  were  trying  to  initiate  him 
into  a  mock  fraternity. 

The  Baylor  Literary  is  full  of  good  reading  matter   as 
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usual.  "On  the  Under  Side  of  Things,"  is  the  best  arti- 
cle on  a  moral  subject  that  we  notice  in  this  month's  ex- 
changes. Best,  in  the  sense  that  the  real  condition  of  the 
"under  side  of  things"  is  approached  so  nearly,  and  that 
the  cut-and-dried  bundle  of  trite  phrases  that  usually 
compose  so  large  a  part  of  such  productions  is  entirely 
wanting. 

The  Central  Collegian  and  The  Charleston  College  Maga- 
zine were  received  too  late  for  criticism  in  this  issue. 


local  ant>  Hlumni. 

I\  A.  LAWTON,      I "    M>ITORS- 

B.  R.  Tillman,  '96,  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  on  Sep- 
tember 28th  and  29th. 

J.  D.  Maxwell,  '97,  was  here  on  the  29th.  Jeff  is  in  the 
employment  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, X.   V. 

An  exciting  game  of  ball  was  played  between  the  band 
and  college  teams  on  the  30th,  which  resulted  in  a  score 
of  13  to  10  in  favor  of  the  band.     The  game   showed    up 
.egood  material  among  the  rats. 

Fresh.  Z  to  Soph.  B — "Say,  I've  just  come  from  Cal- 
houn on  that  galvanized  road.      It's  a  good  one." 

The  Calhoun  Literary  Society  held  their  seventh  anni- 
versary on  Friday  night,  November  3rd.  An  interesting 
program  was  carried  out. 

Cadets  Cunningham,  J.  G.  and  F.  A.  Hughey,  Poat, 
Wannamaker,  and  Maxwell  have  been  transferred  to  the 
band.  That  organization  is  now  composed  of  about 
twenty  members,  and  we  are  expecting  great  music  in 
the  future. 

Cadets  Walker  and  Kinsler  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  athletic  committee  this  year  from  the  Pal- 
metto Society. 

Junior  S — "The  truth  is  what  hurts." 

Junior  H — "Well,  you  will  never  be  injured  then." 

The  "bach"  students  this  year  are  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Middleton,  Cole,  and  DeSaussure. 
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Dr.  Nesom  will  start  house-keeping  soon  in  the  house 
lately  occupied  by  Dr.  Wyman. 

The  many  friends  of  Cadet  T.  P.  Rutledge  are  pleased 
to  see  him  back  at  the  college.  He  returned  on  Octo- 
ber 3rd. 

Services  were  held  at  the  Episcopal  church,  October 
15th,  by  Bishop  Capers.  Several  young  ladies  were  united 
with  the  church. 

''Father"  F— "What  is  a  dice  ?" 
Soph.  L — "It  is  a  square  ball." 

"Prof."  All  has  a  new  command.  "Rear  Face."  "March." 

Our  quartermaster  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  progressive  age;  when  he  reads  the  delinquincies. 

Miss  Helen  Sloan,  of  Charleston,  visited  her  friends,  the 
Misses  Hardin,  last  month. 

Prof.  Merriweather,  who  is  connected  with  the  Lyceum 
Company,  of  Atlanta,  was  here  on  Oct.  8.  He  proposes 
a  series  of  lectures  for  the  students  by  speakers  from  his 
directory. 

Maj.  E.  M.  Blythe,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  was  here  a  few 
days  last  week.  The  Major  is  well  liked  here,  and  his 
many  friends  are  glad  to  see  him  again. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  church  gave  a  picnic  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Sloan's  residence  on  the 
14th.  A  good  crowd  was  present,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
talking  to  the  pretty  girls. 

Ask  "Prof."  A.  to  tell  you  his  experience   as  adjutant. 

Miss  Annie  Furman,  who  has  been  on  an  extended  visit 
to  relatives  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  returned  home 
last  week. 
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Col.  Bacon,  of  Edgefield,  was  here  on  the  21st.  He 
delivered  his  lecture  on  College  Reminiscences,  while  in 
Germany.  During  the  lecture  he  favored  us  with  some 
very  fine  piano  selections,  both  classical  and  popular. 
Every  piece  brought  loud  applause  from  the  audience, 
and  we  hope  to  hear  him  again  in  the  near  future. 

Cadets  Cunningham  and  Darlington  visited  friends  in 
Anderson  on  the  21st. 

Mess.  Sullivan  and  Walker  went  over  to  the  Gate  City 
to  take  in  the  Sewance-Georgia  foot-ball  game  on  the 
21st. 

A  "rat"  wanted  to  know  if  the  powder  magazine 
was  n't  a  calaboose. 

Senior  G.:  "Professor,  I  have  two  kinds  of  paper, 
yellow  and  white;  which  must  I  write  my  essay  on?" 
Professor  F.:      "I  think  green  would  suit  you  better." 

Eph.  Fooster  in  New  York  :  "Say,  Mister,  what  street 
is  the  naval  parade  to  be  on  ?" 

A  "rat"  got  reported  for  being  out  of  room   at  O.  C.'s 
Inspection.     He  was  told   to   submit   an  explanation  for 
the  report.     The  following  is  a  copy: 
Dear  Shank  : — 

Was  sorry  that  I  wasn't  in  when  you  called.  Come 
again,  and  probably  I  will  be  at  home. 

Respectfully, 

Cadet  "Rat." 

Cole  was  heard  to  remark,  that  Maj.  Shanklin  was  a 
regular  coal  (Cole)  burner. 

Prof.  Chas.  Lane,  of  Atlanta,  delivered  a  lecture  here 
on,  The  Philosophy  of  Laughter.  He  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  applause  and  laughter.    Prof.  Lane  is  very 
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popular  with  the  students  as   a   lecturer,   as  is  shown  by 
the  large  crowds  that  go  out  to  hear  him. 

"Skeet":     "Chauncey  spell  pool." 
"Chauncey":     "I  can't  spell  it." 
"Skeet":     "Well,  spell  fool." 
"Chauncey":     "Y-O-U." 

Clemson,  10;  Davidson,  o. 

On  October  14th  Clemson  and  Davidson  met  on  the 
gridiron  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  The  following  is  the  game 
somewhat  in  detail : 

Davidson  kicked  off  from  south  side  of  field,  Hunter 
caught  the  ball,  and  advanced  it  twenty  yards.  Clem- 
son immediately  begins  her  series  plays.  Forsythe 
carries  ball  around  right  end  for  about  twenty  yards. 
With  a  succession  of  line  bucks  and  end  runs,  Clemson 
carries  the  ball  to  Davidson's  thirty  yard  line  and  loses 
it  on  downs.  Davidson  takes  the  ball  but  loses  it  on  the 
first  down  by  a  fumble.  Clemson  quarter  back  calls  for 
tackles  back,  and  Walker  by  brilliant  bucks  carries  the 
ball  over  Davidson's  goal  line.  Forsythe  fails  to  kick 
goal.  Score  5  to  o  in  Clemson's  favor.  The  men  line 
up  for  a  kick  off.  Davidson  kicks  to  Clemson's  twenty 
yard  line.  Clemson  advances  ball  to  center  of  field,  and 
loses  it  on  downs.  Davidson  takes  the  ball  but  lacks 
six  inches  of  making  the  required  gain.  Ball  goes  to 
Clemson,  but  neither  team  makes  any  ground  on  the 
next  two  or  three  downs  when  time  for  first  half  is  called. 
Score  5  to  o  in  Clemson's  favor. 

SECOND    HALF. 

Clemson  kicks  off  to  Davidson's  twenty-five  yard  line. 
Davidson  advances  ball  into  Clemson's  territory,  but 
loses  it  on  downs.  Clemson  takes  the  ball  and  by  short 
fast  bucks  and  end   runs   makes   a  second  touch  down. 
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Forsythc  fails  to  kick  goal.     Davidson,  o;  Clcmson,  10. 

Davidson  kicks  ball  over  Clcmson's  goal.  Forsythc 
brings  it  back  to  twenty-five  yard  line,  kicks.  David- 
son's man  gets  the  ball  but  is  downed  in  his  tracks. 
Neither  team  get  an  advantage  for  the  next  several 
downs,  when  the  game  is  called.  Score  :  Clemson,  10; 
Davidson,  o. 

The  line  of  Clemson  team  was  as  follows  : 

Kinsler,  J.  H.,  center. 

Duckworth,  J.  C,  right  guard. 

George,  P.  A.,  left  guard. 

Walker,  J.  N.,  right  tackle. 

Douthit,  C,  left  tackle. 

Shealy,  A.  S.,  right  half. 

Kaigler,  J.  G.,  left  half. 

Forsythe,  W.  C.,  full  back. 

Lewis,  J.  B.,  left  end. 

Hunter,  M.  N.,  right  end. 

Substitutes :  Sullivan,  J.  F.,  Forsythe,  R.  G.  and 
Lewis,  G.  P. 

Officials:  Chrietzberg,  C.  K.,  umpire;  Stevens,  J.  H., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  referee;  McFadden,  W.  H., 
time  keeper;  Forsythe  and  Johnston,  linemen. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Rock  Hill  Herald  : 
CLEMSON    WINs    IN    THE    FOOT-BALL   CON  11 

The  game  of  foot-ball  between  the  Clemson  and  Da- 
vidson College  teams  at  the  Athletic  Park  in  this  city 
last  Saturday  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  South 
Carolinians.  The  Davidson  boys  were  clearly  out- 
matched in  physical  strength  and  training  and  not  once 
did  they  have  a  hope  of  securing  a  touch  down.  But 
they  were  plucky  and  contended  with  all  their  skill  until 
the  end  of  the  game.  The  score  stood  10  for  Clcmson,  o 
for  Davidson. 
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A  goodly  number  of  strangers  were  in  the  city  to  wit- 
ness the  game  and  there  was  considerable  decoration  of 
our  business  houses — the  colors  of  Davidson  and  Clem- 
son  being  apparent  nearly  everywhere.  The  decoration 
of  the  fronts  of  the  stores  of  A.  Friedheim  &  Bro.,  the 
Roddey  Mercantile  Co.,  the  Rock  Hill  Drug  Co.  and  the 
Rock  Hill  Hardware  Co.  were  specially  attractive.  Over 
the  door  of  the  latter  a  huge  foot-ball,  for  the  winning 
team,  was  conspicuous.  It  was  made  of  cloth  in  the 
alternate  colors  of  the  colleges  of  the  contending  teams, 
and  when  Clemson  came  into  the  city  after  their  victory 
they  secured  the  trophy  and  bore  it  away  in  triumph. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  Winthrop  lassies  were  pres- 
ent to  witness  the  game.  They  were  the  evident  cham- 
pions of  their  Clemson  cousins  and  sweethearts  and  were 
quite  demonstrative  in  exhibiting  their  preference.  The 
town,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  the  partisans  of 
Davidson.  In  consequence  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence was  unabated  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  contest. 

The  senior  class  at  Winthrop  had  arranged  to  give  the 
visiting  students  a  reception  Saturday  morning  in  the 
college  parlors,  but  owing  to  an  unexpected  delay,  this 
feature  of  the  day's  pleasures  was  postponed  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  young  ladies  extended 
to  their  friends  a  royal  reception,  one  that  the  gallant 
young  men  appreciated  very  much. 

We  hope  the  visitors  will  come  again  and  stay  longer. 
Their  gentlemanly  conduct  made  a  fine  impression  on  the 
people  of  Rock  Hill. 

On  Oct.  7,  Clemson  played  the  University  of  Georgia, 
which  resulted  in  a  score  of  10  to  o  in  favor  of  Georgia. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Georgia  has  the  heaviest 
aggregation  of  football  players  ever  seen  in  the  South, 
Clemson  played  them  an  exceedingly  close  game.       But 
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for  a  mistake,  as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  on  the 
referee's  part,  the  game  would  have  ended  with  a  score 
of  io  to  5  instead  of  io  to  o.  The  game  was  played  in  a 
heavy  down  pour  of  rain,  with  mud  inches  deep  on  the 
ground,  consequently  neither  team  could  play  scientific 
football,  and  as  it  was,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  weight 
as  to  who  would  win.  Our  next  game  is  to  be  played 
with  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Montgomery  on 
the  28th  of  October. 

D.  H.  Henry,  '98,  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
as  temporary  assistant  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  depart- 
ment here.  We  are  glad  to  note  Mr.  Henry's  success, 
and  wish  for  him  a  bright  future. 

The  cadets  gave  a  dance  in  Sloan's  Hall,  Friday  night, 
October  13.  Many  were  present  and  seemed  to  have  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  every  one  is  in  great  ex- 
citement about  the  fair.  It  is  not  positively  certain  yet 
whether  the  corps  will  go  or  not,  but  ere  this  comes  from 
print,  we  suppose  that  we  will  have  gone  and  returned. 
The  different  departments,  both  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical, will  be  well  represented,  and  we  hope  will  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  institution.  One  of  the  cadets  will 
go  along  to  take  charge  of  each  department. 

Prof.  F.  Frissell,  a  native  of  Germany,  has  been  elected 
as  head  of  the  designing  and  fancy  weaving  department 
of  the  Textile  School.  He  graduated  as  first  honor  man 
from  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  at  different  places,  filling  all 
of  them  with  credit  to  himself.  He  comes  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Maj.  Shanklin  went  to  Columbia  on  the  20th  to  secure 
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a  place  for  the  corps  to  encamp  while  at  the  fair,  and  to 
make  other  necessary  arrangements. 

The  football  boys  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  way 
the  Winthrop  girls  supported  the  football  team  in  the 
Davidson-Clemson  game.  They  were  almost  solid  for 
Clemson. 

Don't  ask  "Jay"  K.  about  his  Winthrop  girl. 

"Billy"  and  "Bud"  are  quite  chummy  at  present.  No 
one  knows  the  reason. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Waller  visited  his  home  folks  in  Greenwood 
awhile  back. 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  for  the  Southern, 
was  here  last  week  looking  after  the  interest  of  his  road. 

In  our  locals  for  last  issue  we  failed  to  state  that  Prof. 
P.  T.  Brodie  had  been  promoted  to  full  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  note  the  over- 
sight. 

The  ladies  of  Pendleton  gave  an  interesting  entertain- 
ment at  the  Pendleton  Opera  House  on  Saturday  night, 
October  28th.  The  college  orchestra  furnished  music 
much  to  the  delight  of  all.  After  the  entertainment  a 
dance  was  given  at  the  City  Hall. 

Boys  notice  the  advertisers  in  our  college  paper  and 
give  them  your  trade  accordingly.  Their  advertising 
helps  the  CHRONICLE  along,  and  we  should  show  our 
appreciation  in  this  matter. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Lawder,  of  Williamston  Female  College, 
visited  this  college  on  business  on  the  28th. 

The  Chronicle  staff  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
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Winthrop  Annual.  It  is  an  attractive  and  handsomely 
gotten  up  volume  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
institution  and  upon  the  editors.  Let  Clemson  follow  in 
her  sister  college's  footsteps  along  this  line. 

J.  F.  Sullivan,  Business  Manager  of  the  foot-ball  team, 
went  to  Columbia  several  days  ago  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  our  game  on  the  9th  with  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Much  enthusiasm  is  developing  among  the  student 
body  over  this  game. 

\V.  R.  Thurston  went  to  Columbia  on  Thursday  in 
connection  with  the  Mechanical  Department's  exhibit  at 
the  fair. 

Captain  of  foot-ball  team  :  "Say,  that  new  left  guard 
of  ours  is  one  of  the  fastest  men  we  have." 

(Friend  astounded):     "How  did  he   get  his  training  ?" 
Captain  :     "Catching  trains." 

1st  "Rat":  "B"  company  is  the  Savage  corps  isn't 
it?" 

2nd  "Rat":  "Yes,  and  'F'  company  is  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  company." 

Old  Boy  :  "I  don't  know  about  the  ladder  part,  but 
they  will  hook  all  they  can  get." 

In  our  account  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  last  num- 
ber, we  by  an  oversight  omitted  Prof.  Ernest  Walker's 
lecture  on  Entomology, 

A  certain  Senior  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  the 
college.     He  can  carry  two  tons  of  brass. 

Clemson's  representatives  at  the  Dewey  Celebration 
were,  Maj.  Klugh,  Prof.  Lee,  Cadets  Kohn,  Foster, 
Brooks,  Sanders,  Roger  and  Odell. 
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Y.  fl.  C.  A.  Notes. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  opened 
this  year  with  unusually  bright  prospects.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Matthews,  who  is  president  of  the  association  for  the  first 
term,  is  a  good  worker,  and  his  heart  is  in  the  work.  The 
old  members  have  been  faithful,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  new  cadets  have  taken  such  an  interest  in 
the  work  is  very  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion. Another  pleasing  feature  is  that  more  of  the  mem- 
bers are  taking  the  Bible  study  course  as  mapped  out  by 
international  committee.  The  association  is  indebted  to 
Prof.  Hancock  for  his  valuable  services  in  the  Bible  class. 
We  note  with  pride  that  our  present  membership  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  college  in  the  State.  The  mem- 
bers who  attended  the  Summer  School  at  Asheville  last 
June  have  made  their  report,  and  the  association  is  work- 
ing along  the  lines  suggested  by  them. 

Among  those  who  have  addressed  the  association  this 
term  have  been:  Hon.  Julius  Boggs,  Prof.  Chas.  Lane, 
Prof.  Chas.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  deputation  man 
for  South  Carolina,  who  visited  the  association  a  few  days 
since. 

Cadets  Matthews,  Scott,  and  All  are  working  on  the 
hand  book  which  they  hope  to  have  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  association  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  faculty 
and  we  trust  that  the  present  year  will  be  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  withal  the  most  fruitful  of  any  in  the  past  life 
of  the  association. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  L. 
Moise  was  elected  President  of  the  Southern  States  Ora- 
torical Association.  Mr.  Moise  succeeds  Jno.  Roach 
Statton,  the  famous  Southern  orator,  and  well  deserves 
the  honor  that  has  been  shown  him. 

Cadet  J.  L.  Kennedy  went  to  Spartanburg  on  the  15th. 

Cadet  James  Odell  made  a  flying  trip  to  Anderson,  on 
business,  on  the  21st. 
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Country  Roads. 

The  public  highway  is  the  index  of  civilization. 
Countries  inhabited  by  the  least  civilized  people,  whose 
wants  are  supplied  by  Nature  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes,  arc  almost  destitute  of  roads.  As  they  become 
more  civilized,  their  wants,  instead  of  being  few  and 
simple,  become  many  and  varied;  the  necessity  of  trans- 
portation to  supply  these  wants,  arises,  and  roads  of 
some  description  must  be  made.  The  most  highly 
civilized  people  have  the  best  roads;  hence  it  has  come 
to  be  said  that  roads  arc  the  physical  symbol  with  which 
to  measure  the  progress  of  any  age  or  people.  "If  the 
community  is  stagnant,  the  condition  of  the  roads  will 
indicate  the  fact;  if  they  have  no  roads  they  are  savages." 

Without  roads,  the  interchange  of  advantages,  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral,  which  now  takes  place 
between  the  rural  and  urban  populations  could  not  be 
maintained;  large  cities  and  towns  could  not  exist,  and 
the  progress  of  the  world  would  be  stopped.  Macaulcy 
has  said  that  of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the 
printing-press   alone   excepted,    those    inventions    which 
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abridge  distance  have  done   most   for   the   civilization   of 
our  species. 

Good  roads  wield  a  powerful  influence,  not  only  over 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  people  but  also  over 
their  intellectual  and  moral  development  as  well.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  to  the  farmer  whether  he 
travels  ten  miles  in  one  hour  or  in  three,  and  whether  his 
team  can  haul  two  tons  or  only  half  a  ton.  The  value  of 
his  farm  is  affected  by  its  distance  from  a  marke,  and  at 
poor  road  may  lengthen  five  miles  into  fifteen.  As  the 
road  deteriorates,  he  is  practically  moved  farther  and 
farther  back  from  the  village.  He  drops  the  weekly 
paper;  his  attendance  at  church  becomes  irregular  as  it 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  finally  ceases  altogether;  the 
school  house  is  out  of  reach  and  the  education  of  his 
children  is  sadly  neglected.  Look  at  the  inhabitants  of 
our  mountains!  Have  they  kept  pace  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  level  sections?  Do  we  not  find  there  the 
manners  and  customs  their  lowland  cousins  have  long 
since  abandoned?  Are  not  their  churches  and  school- 
houses  few  and  far  between?  Is  not  illiteracy  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception?  They  are  descendants  of 
the  same  families  that  populated  our  country,  but  living 
remote  from  civilization  and  out  of  the  currant  of  modern 
progress  they  have  been  swept  into  eddies  that  have 
carried  them  back  toward  barbarism.  Decay  is  more 
rapid  than  growth,  and  in  a  few  generations,  there,  the 
civilization  of  hundreds  of  years  will  be  scarcely  a 
memory. 

A  practical  home  missionary  is  he  who  works  to 
promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  people;  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass,  two  pounds  of  beef,  two  bushels  of 
grain  grow  where  only  one  grew  before;  for  these  things 
put  money  in  the  pocket  and  that  means  better   food  and 
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better  housing,  which  brings  better  health;  better  clothes, 
and  that  means  self  respect  and  higher  regard  for  good 
conduct;  better  books  and  more  of  them;  more  and  better 
schooling,  which  is  closely  akin  to  higher,  purer  morals, 
if  not,  indeed,  a  necessary  part  thereof.  Senator  Daniels, 
of  Virginia,  has  said  that  this  country  could  spend  no 
money  as  economically  and  enlist  no  genius  so  usefully 
as  in  making  better  roads. 

"The  common  roads  of  the  United  States  are  inferior 
to  those  of  any  other  civilized  country,"  and  it  is  because 
the  shiftless  methods  of  our  forefathers  have  become 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  later  generations.  When  the 
pioneer  pushed  into  the  interior  he  left  nothing  behind 
him.  lie  was  not  coming  back,  therefore  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  roads.  When  intercourse  with 
neighboring  settlements  became  desirable,  he  took  the 
shortest  line  through  the  woods,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  trouble  for  future  generations.  The  mise- 
rable makeshifts  that  traverse  our  country  to  day  as  a 
result  of  such  a  method  of  location,  arc  endured  simply 
because  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to  our  own  inter, 
"What  was  good  enough  yesterday  will  answer  well 
enough  for  tomorrow"  is  a  doctrine  that  was  tolerated 
when  the  country  was  young  and  thinly  settled;  now 
that  it  is  rich  and  populous,  there  is  no  excuse  for  poor 
roads.  It  is  false  economy  to  use  a  poor  road  bee. 
an  improved  one  is  expensive.  Take  almost  any  public 
highway  in  this  country  and  the  saving  in  time,  and 
wear  and  tear,  would  soon  pay  for  its  maintainancc  in 
the  highest  condition  known  to  the  roadmakcr's  art. 

Our  government  has  made,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Road  Inquiry,  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  hauling 
farm  produce.  In  England  and  France,  the  cost  of 
hauling  one  ton  one  mile  is  ten  cents.      In   Germany    it  is 
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eight  and  one-half  cents,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  it  is  in  Europe.  This  great  difference  is  due 
to  the  character  of  the  roads  here  and  abroad.  In 
Europe  the  roads  are  built  level  while  ours  run  over 
hills  and  through  hollows.  We  pay  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  "hill-tax"  and  "mud-tax".  A  single  hill 
limits  the  load  that  can  be  hauled  along  that  road;  for  a 
team  cannot  haul  along  the  level  portions  a  heavier 
load  than  it  can  drag  up  the  steepest  hill.  It  has  been 
shown  that  we  can  economically  go  2000  feet  around  a 
hill  to  avoid  going  up  100  feet  to  get  over  it. 

In  Europe  the  roads  are  carefully  and  scientifically 
built  of  stone,  while  ours  are  built  of  dirt,  sand,  sod — 
anything — indeed  they  are  frequently  not  built  at  all. 
Where  we  haul  three-quarters,  or  at  most,  one  ton,  the 
European  farmer  hauls  from  four  to  five  and  one-half 
tons,  and  a  load  of  even  six  tons  is  not  rare.  This 
difference  is  what  we  pay  for  "mud-tax". 

The  American  people  are  quick  to  see  and  make  use  of 
an  advantage,  but  we  have  been  so  busy  with  other 
things  that  the  common  country  road  has  been  neglected. 
It  is  now  clamoring  for  attention,  and  the  sooner  we 
begin  to  improve  it,  the  better  off  we  shall  become. 

How  shall  we  obtain  good  roads?  At  this  question 
the  farmer  immediately  rises  up  in  arms;  for  when  it  is 
proposed  to  improve  a  road,  a  vigorous  protest  is 
evolved  from  the  property  owners  in  that  section;  for 
under  our  present  system,  they  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  cost.  The  "road-tax"  system  of  personal  service 
and  commutation,  though  nearly  universal  with  us,  is 
unsound  in  principle,  unjust  in  its  operation,  wasteful  in 
its  practice,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  It  is  a 
relic  of  feudalism,  and  as  feudalism   has  given   place  to 
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more   enlightened   forms    of    government,    the    system 

which  required  the  tenant  to  keep  a  part  of  the  road  in 
good  condition  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  army,  should  give  place  to  scientific  methods  of  road 
construction.  Under  our  present  system  the  entire 
force  of  road-builders  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  an 
"overseer"  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  what  a 
road  ought  to  be  as  to  its  location,  grades,  drainage, 
slopes,  surface,  or  cost.  Me  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
the  scientific  principles  of  construction  and  rarely  gets 
more  than  a  few  months  practical  experience  at  it; 
for  as  soon  as  he  has  "worked  the  road"  he  is  re- 
lieved from  the  duty  and  the  next  year  another  man 
equally  unfitted  for  the  place  is  put  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Annually  there  is  a  big  round  up  of  blacksmiths, 
and  bakers,  butchers  and  barbers,  to  "work  the  road." 
A  ploughman  docs  not  feel  competent  to  make  his  own 
plow-stock,  nor  can  he  forge  the  coulter  for  it,  therefore 
he  buys  from  men  skilled  in  such  work,  yet  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  he  is  a  skilled  roadmakcr.  His  clumsiness  in 
making  his  own  plow  would  injure  only  himself,  while 
his  road-blunders  are  injurious  to  the  whole  community. 
The  "road-tax"  system  is  unjust  and  wasteful  because 
of  all  the  men  and  teams  scheduled  for  a  <>rk,  not 

one  puts  in  half  a  day's  good  honest  work,  therefore 
those  who  commute,  pay  twice  as  much  as  those  who 
work,  for  they  pay  for  full  time. 

1  manufacturer  will  place  an  inexperienced  hand  in 
charge  of  an  expensive  machine,  and  why  should  wc 
place  untrained  men  in  charge  of  such  an  important 
work?  Our  crying  need  is  skilled  supervision.  Road 
making  is  a  science,  based  upon  scientific  principles  and 
the  problem  of  economic  location  or  re-location  is  often 
an  intricate  one.     The  proper   balancing  of  cost  of  con- 
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struction,  grades,  and  length  requires  the  best  skill  of 
the  trained  engineer,  and  no  less  important  are  the 
matters  of  surfacing  and  drainage.  It  requires  a  nice 
calculation  to  determine  how  high  a  "fill"  shall  be  made, 
and  how  long  a  detour  it  is  economical  to  make  in  order 
to  secure  a  proper  grade. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  grades. 
For  example,  a  horse  draws  a  full  load  on  a  level;  then 
upon  a  grade  of  I  foot  rise  to  44  feet  of  length,  or  120 
feet  to  the  mile,  he  can  draw  only  Ji  of  that  load;  upon 
a  grade  of  1  in  24,  or  220  feet  to  the  mile,  he  can  draw 
only  half  a  load,  and  upon  a  grade  of  1  in  20  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  this  country — a  full  load  is  one-fourth 
as  much  as  it  is  on  a  level.  The  difference  between  a 
full  load  and  one  quarter  of  a  load  is  what  the  farmer 
pays  for  "hill-tax." 

How  can  the  burden  of  improving  the  road  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer?  By  a  state  and  county 
tax.  State  taxes  for  road-building  are  not  new  in  the 
United  States.  In  Washington  and  Massachusetts  certain 
highways  are  selected  as  state  roads  and  improved  at 
state  expense.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  such 
a  system  of  State  aid,  and  so  has  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey  adopted  a  system  of  state  aid 
several  years  ago,  which  has  deservedly  become  highly 
popular,  especially  in  .the  farming  communities.  Under 
this  state  aid  law  the  cost  of  building  macadamized 
roads  is  divided  between  the  state,  the  county  and  the 
adjoining  property  owners.  It  is  so  framed  that  no  road 
can  be  improved  except  upon  the  petition  of  the  property 
owners  residing  along  the  line.  They  pay  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  the  state  pays  one  third  and  the  county  the 
remainder.  This  is  an  equitable  arrangement,  because 
value    of   property    also     along     the     improved     line     is 
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enhanced;  because  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  towns  who  use  the  road  for  pleasure  and  profit,  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintainancc, 
and  because  the  people  of  the  county  furnish  the 
greatest  amount  of  travel.  The  popularity  of  this  law 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Highway  Commissioner 
of  New  Jersey  has  petitions  on  file  in  his  office  for  the 
improvement  of  roads  many  times  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  is  consumed  in  listening  to  the  pleadings  of 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  urging  that  their 
roads  may  be  the  first  to  be  improved  under  the  State 
Aid  Law. 

The  public  school  is  a  state  institution  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  entire  state  are  involved.  Improved 
roads  are  a  common  good  and  also  affect  the  interests  of 
the  whole  state;  therefore  they  should  be  maintained,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  state.  Under  our  present  system, 
the  wealthy  merchant  drives  out  into  the  country  in  his 
fine  carriage,  using  for  his  pleasure  a  road,  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  he  has  not  contributed  one  cent. 
The  travclling-saw-mill  man  hauls  timber  to  his  mill  and 
lumber  away  from  it,  cutting  up  the  roads  until  they  arc 
well  nigh  impassable.  When  the  supply  of  timber  is 
exhausted,  he  moves  to  a  new  locality,  leaving  the 
farmers  of  the  community  to  repair  the  damage  he  has 
done.  These  evils  could  be  remedied  by  a  State  Road 
Tax.  Then  again,  the  state  could  employ  its  convicts 
upon  the  roads,  thus  removing  them  from  the  present 
competition  with  free  labor.  The  wealthy  planter  who 
pays  the  state  for  the  labor  of  twenty  convicts,  depiv 
twenty  free  men  of  the  work  that  should  belong  to 
them.  Under  the  principles  of  "live  and  let  live"  he 
should    be   willing  to   share    with   the    free   laborer,   the 
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profits    arising  from   the   improvement  of  the    roads    by 
convict  labor. 

Stone  roads  arc  greatly  to  be  desired  in  South  Caro- 
lina, but  owing  to  their  cost  we  cannot  hope  to  build  an 
extensive  system  for  many  years;  but  we  can  by  scien- 
tific re-location,  secure  the  proper  grades  and  drainage, 
this  making  the  foundation  and  having  it  ready  for  the 
stone  covering  when  the  road-tax  fund  is  large  enough 
to  put  it  on. 

"The  public  highway,  in  its  present  condition,  is  the 
great  barrier  that  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  intel- 
lectual and  national." 

C.  K.  Chritzberg. — 'qq. 


A  Spanish  Girl  and  the  Sleepy  Sailor. 

In  July,  '98  I  chanced  to  be  stationed  on  an  English 
Merchantman  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  the  small  harbor  of  Guantanamo 
some  thirty  miles  along  the  coast  from  the  City  of 
Santiago  De  Cuba.  Being  in  the  elevating  and  refined 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  sailor,  I  had  some  varied  and 
peculiar  experiences,  many  of  which  would  not  reflect 
very  much  credit  upon  sailormen  were  they  made  public. 
But  one  which  impressed  itself  very  forcibly  on  my  mind 
at  the  time,  may  be  related  without  doing  anyone  an 
injustice. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish-American  war 
was  at  its  height  in  the  West  Indies  about  this  time,  and 
United  States  Cruisers  were  capturing  everything  on  the 
the  seas  that  floated  the  Spanish  flag,  from  a  cat  boat  to 
a  Man  o'  War.  So  it  happened  that  an  energetic  Captain 
ran  down  an  old  Spanish  barge  which  carried  a  cargo  of 
flour,  corn  and  other  provisions.  The  crew  of  the  barge 
were  of  course  taken   prisoners,   and   the   craft   taken  in 
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tow  by  the  Captain.     As   our    ship    was    then    the    head- 
quarters for  the  subsistence   supply,    the    Spanish    v 
with  her  cargo   was    run   alongside   of  us   and    placed    in 
charge  of  our  Captain,  a  detail  from  the  crew  being  made 
to  man  the  barg 

It  became  my  good  fortune  to  be  included  in  this  detail. 
Our  duty  was  to  remain  on  the  barge  night  and  day  and 
st  in  loading  small  boats  which  might  be  sent  to  us 
for  provisions,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  cargo 
from  prowling  Insurgents  and  mythical  Spaniards  who 
were  supposed  to  be  lurking  about,  no  one  knew  exactly 
where. 

There  were    four   of  us    in    the    detailed    crew,    all    of 
whom  remained   on  deck  during  the  day,   but  the  n: 
was  divided    into    watches,    one    man    staying  on    deck 
during  the  watch  while  the  others   went  below   to  sleep. 

When  night  came  we  were  all  considerably  worn  out 
from  the  effects  of  a  hard  day's  work  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and  therefore  those  of  us  who  were  not  on  the  first 
watch,  retired  very  soon  to  our  bunks  in  the  for'ard 
"house,"  refraining  from  our  usual  evening  pleasure  of 
spinning  deep-sea  yarns.  On  this  memorable  night,  the 
first  night  which  I  spent  on  the  Spanish  boat,  it  was  my 
turn  to  take  the  midnight  watch.  When  the  sailors 
whose  time  expired  at  twelve  thirty,  came  to  wake  me  and 
say  that  it  was  my  turn  on  deck,  he  very  naturally 
aroused  me  from  a  deep  sleep,  consequently  I  was  not  in 
a  humor  to  go  on  deck,  however  I  did  get  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  knowing  that  my  mate  needed  sleep  as  much 
as  myself. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  the  bay  was  calm 
as  a  pond  and  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  night  except  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  coral  rocks 
outside  the    bay   and   the   stern   challenge    "boat   ahoy"! 
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from  the  deck  of  some  crusier  as  a  cutter  from  the  maine 
camp  glided  past.  After  promenading  the  deck  for  a 
few  minutes  saying  bad  things  about  Uncle  Sam's  Navy 
and  Spanish  barges  in  general,  thinking  of  the  loved  ones 
at  home  and  one  loved  one  in  particular,  I  settled  down 
quietly  on  the  coils  of  a  large  hauser.  As  I  had  at  that 
time  no  very  keen  sense  of  fear  of  the  Spaniards  who  I 
knew  were  fifteen  miles  away  in  a  swamp  up  the  coast,  I 
looked  cross  eyed  at  the  moon  a  couple  of  times  and 
then  stretched  out  more  comfortably  on  the  houser.  In 
a  few  moments  I  had  forgotten  all  about  loved  ones  at 
home,  Uncle  Sam  and  all  his  relations,  and  was  sound 
asleep.  Just  how  long  I  slept  I  never  knew,  but  in  all 
probability  had  something  not  occurred  to  startle  me 
from  my  slumbers,  the  sailor  who  was  to  take  the  next 
''look  out,"  would  likely  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  until  day  brake.  This  something  which  did 
occur  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  arouse  me  and  also 
deprive  me  of  further  sleep  during  the  night. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  event  is  that  I  was  cons- 
cious of  some  one's  presence  on  deck  and  even  heard 
light  foot  falls  approaching,  but  having  been  in  such  a 
deep  sleep,  it  was  impossible  to  gain  complete  conscious- 
ness immediately.  The  next  thing  I  know  I  felt  two 
arms  which  appeared  remarkabely  soft,  slip  around  my 
neck  and  cling  to  me  as  if  in  a  death  struggle.  I  had  no 
other  idea  than  that  it  was  a  Spaniard  who  had  in  some 
mysterious  way  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  craft 
without  our  knowledge,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
receive  a  death  thrust  from  a  bloody  stiletto.  I  re- 
member distinctly  the  thoughts  which  passed  in  rapid 
succession  through  my  mind  during  the  brief  interval 
of  suspense — I  thought  of  how  the  report  would  reach 
home   that  I    had  been    killed    while  in    the  faithful    dis- 
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charge  of  my  duty,  etc.  However  I  was  destined  to  be 
greatly  surprised,  for  just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind 
to  leap  overboard  and  lose  the  murderous  Spaniard  in  a 
struggle  beneath  the  placid  waters,  my  neck  was  released, 
and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet.  To  my  utter  astonish- 
ment there  stood  an  object,  apparently  a  child  about  ten 
years  old,  dressed  in  white.  The  next  fear  which  seized 
me  was  that  I  might  be  in  the  presence  of  a  ghost,  but 
this  fear  was  soon  allayed  as  the  object  began  murmuring 
something,  whether  Papa,  Mama  or  what  I  never  knew. 
Then  it  started  to  cry  in  Spanish,  which  performance  left 
no  doubt  that  it  was  something  mundane. 

By  this  time  my  vision  was  no  longer  clouded  by 
the  thought  of  seeing  ghosts  and  stilettos,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  little  Spanish  girl,  probably  about  ten  years 
of  age.  I  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  get  her  to  talk, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  She  continued  to  cry  in  that 
outrageous  language  which  I  supposed  to  be  Spanish. 

She  remained  on  the  barge  until  next  morning,  when 
one  of  the  sailors  who  happened  to  be  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  Dons,  interviewed  her  and  found  that  she 
was  the  daughtrr  of  a  Spanish  sailor  who  had  deserted 
his  craft  when  it  was  run  down  by  the  boat  above  men- 
tioned. The  little  girl  had  spent  the  past  day  nesthd 
away  in  a  secluded  bunk  in  the  cooks  gallery.  Whether 
this  child  took  me  to  be  her  Papa  or  some  other  du^ky 
Don,  or  whether  it  was  my  looks  that  attracted  her,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  But  this  much  I  can  say — she  broke 
me  of  the  very  undesirable  habit  of  sleeping  while  on  the 
"look  out",  for  ever  afterwards  when  promenading  the 
for'cslc  head  on  my  midnight  watch,  if  I  chanced  to  be 
affected  with  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  arouse  me  was  to  think  of  an  old  Spanish  barge 
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and  the  little  girl  who  had  so  unwittingly   made   love   to 
me  on  a  certain  moonlight  night. 

J.  L.   K. 

Angular  Velocity. 

Not  a  great  while  ago,  when  I  began  the  study  of 
Physics,  one  of  the  first  things  encountered  was  a  dis- 
cussion |of  angular  velocity.  And  from  the  very  first, 
although  I  could  assign  no  reason,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  distasteful  subjects  I  ever  studied. — The  reduction 
of  the  motion  of  a  rotating  body  to  radians  per  second, 
and  then  the  representing  of  the  result  by  a  Greek  letter. 
Angular  velocity,  the  very  name  sounds  repulsive,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  angular  people,  which  idea  the  mind 
of  the  average  man  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
divine  idea  of  what  the  human  family  should  be  like. 

It  may  have  been  this  suggestion,  possibly  not  a 
suggestion  at  all  to  others,  that  clothed  the  whole  of  the 
subject  in  such  an  eerie  costume  when  it  first  dawned 
on  my  intellectual  horizon.  Be  that  as  it  may  I  expect 
never   to    cease   to  dislike  the  expression. 

But  there  are  other  undesirable  features  besides  this 
belonging  to  angular  velocity.  It  is  true  that  a  rotating 
body  is  very  useful  to  mankind.  Shafts,  pulleys,  etc., 
applied  to  mechanics'  alone,  make  our  enormous  shops, 
mills  and  factories'possible;  wheels  applied  to  locomo- 
tion save  us  from  walking  long  distances;  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  the  fact  that  rotating  bodies  produce 
certain  effects  has  made  the  civilized  world  what  it  is 
to-day  commercially. 

Yet  the  whole  thing  wears  a  weary  aspect  to  the  man 
who  stops  to  consider  it.  Take  the  fly  wheel  of  an 
engine  for  instance.  There  it  is  from  morning  till  night, 
and  from   night  till  morning,   turning,  turning,   turning — 
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very  powerful  it   is   true,   yet  always   in   the   same   pi 
always  doing  the  same  thing,  capable  of  use  in    only  one 
way.      And,    as    if    all   that   were   not    monotony  enough, 
the  angular  velocity  must  remain  constant! 

Set  down  by  it  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  next  week 
and  next  year.  Stay  there  all  day  every  day  for  years, 
till  the  monotony  of  continual  whirling  wears  your  very 
soul  away,  and  you  will  have  some  conception  of  what 
the  world  would  be  like  if  all  living  were  reduced  to 
radians  per  second.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  idea  of 
some  men — that  life  should  be  expressed  in  a  formula 
and  express  the  formula  in  Greek  letters,  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  days.  Not  weighing  of  character  nor  sounding 
the  depths  (or  shallows)  of  soul,  but  the  amount  of 
work  that  he  can  do  in  a  given  time,  determines  the 
worth  of  a  man. 

And  when  lif<-  is  thus  reduced  to  its  equation,  the 
inexorable  equation  of  its  angular  velocity,  all  parts  of 
the  equation  must  be  satisfied  at  all  times.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  man  is  put  in  his  equation  and  fails  for  some 
reason  to  satisfy  it,  he  must  be  tested  again  and  another 
ition  deduced  for  him.  And  man  becomes  a  machine! 
Two  or  three  generations  of  him  are  enough  to  produce 
Edwin  Markham's  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  a  veritable 
"brother  to  the  ox,  a  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that 
never  hope: 

Strange  to  say  the  church  has  its  angular  velocity 
formula  for  every  man's  moral  worth.  The  duty  of  man 
is  to  serve  God,  but  I  don't  believe  that  God  ever  de- 
d  that  his  service  should  be  reduced  to  a  set  of 
rules  and  by-laws,  in  other  words  to  an  angular  velocity 
.ting  the  correct  length  of  face  and  the 
number  of  Pharisaically  pious  forms  to  be  observed.  I 
pity  any  man  whose  religion  cmn pells  him  to  a  daily,   or 
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weekly,  "round"  of  duties;  for  then  I  believe  his  life 
morally  can  be  expressed  in  in  a  formula  of  angular 
velocity  in  which  the  product  of  radians  and  time  equals 
zero. 

But  with  the  majority  of  churchmen  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  man  without  the  formula  or  the 
man  who  fails  to  satisfy  the  equation  prepared  for  him  is 
a  vile  sinner;  while  the  man  with  an  equation,  no  matter 
how  worthless  his  character,  is  a  consistent  church  mem- 
ber. No  meteoric  flights  toward  Heaven,  no  careless 
drops  downward  can  be  allowed;  but  continual  groveling 
in  the  dust,  continual  donning  of  sackcloth  and  ashes 
is  the  price  of  eternal  Salvation.  A  certain  number  of 
prayers  recited  and  chapters  read  per  day,  no  matter  in 
what  spirit,  outweigh  all  the  silent  soul  longings  for  a 
purer  life;  and  a  blatant  prayer  offered  in  public  is  sup- 
posed to  come  nearer  the  throne  of  God  than  is  the 
silent  pleading  of  a  timid  soul!  Be  orthodox,  go  to 
church,  say  the  Lords  Prayer  with  the  rest,  recite  the 
creed,  lead  in  prayer  if  called  on, — in  short  satisfy  the 
equation  of  your  angular  velocity  and  be  saved;  fail  to 
do  it  and  be  damned. 

What  a  blessed  place  the  world  would  be  if  people 
could  read  the  poetry  of  nature,  art  and  religion;  and, 
having  read,  would  eliminate  the  equation  of  angular 
velocity  from  the  universe! 

O.   B.  N.— 'oi. 


How  the  Game  Went. 

It  was  at  the  Clemson-Carolina  foot  ball  game  that 
Cadet  Payne  met  his  fate.  He  had  played  an  unusually 
brilliant  game  for  Clemson,  and  had  attracted  notice 
from   more   than   one   of  the   pretty   girls   on   the  grand- 
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stand  by  his  beautiful  runs — covering  himself  with  glory 
each  time  be  took  the   ball. 

One  especially  had  kept  close  eyes  upon  him  during 
the  entire  game.  Those  who  sat  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  grandstand  will  remember  a  striking  looking  girl 
dressed  in  a  blue  street  costume,  who  sat  upon  the  third 
bench  from  the  front.  Her  escort  wore  Carolina  colors; 
she  waved  the  orange  and  royal  purple. 

She  was  none  other  than  the  young  lady  who  had  been 

watching    Cadet    Payne's    wonderful    playing,     and    she 

vowed  that  she    was    going   to   give   him   a   smile    as    he 

-ed  out   of  the   grounds,   although   she   did   not    even 

know  his  name. 

The  game  was  over — Clemson  had  won,  so  Cadet 
Payne  won  the  admiration  and  interest  of  Miss  Mabel 
Huntington.  As  fair  fortune  would  have  it  the  team 
stopped  for  a  few  moments  just  at  the  left  o(  the  grand- 
stand where  the  Clemson  band  was  playing.  Cadet 
Payne  glanced  over  the  grandstand,  not  long  hovever, 
When  he  met  the  eyes  of  Miss  Huntington.  She  blushed, 
smiled  and  thinking  perhaps  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing terribly  wrong,  would  not  look  in  that  direction 
in. 

Cadet  Payne  realized  that  he  had  never  seen  a  face 
re  that  struck  him  so  forcibly,  as  did  this  young 
lad\  To    make    the    matter    short   he    was    so    much 

attracted  by  her,  that  he  determined  to  meet  her.  Hut 
the  crowd  moved  on  and  he  lost  sight  of  her.  It  proved 
a  very  short  while — for  as  the  team  was  marching  around 
the  arena  of  the  fair  grounds,  he  saw  her  for  an  instant. 
That  instant  was  very  dear  to  him,  (ov  she  had  given 
him  another  smile.  He  swore  that  he  would  meet  her 
now  at  all  hazards. 

Happy    fate   stepped   in    again,    and     willed     that    they 
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should  take  the  same  car  back  to  the  city.  He  sat  just 
back  of  her,  and  when  she  got  up  to  leave  the  car,  her 
handkerchief  dropped  to  the  ground.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  was  accidental  or  not,  nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  it  dropped.  In  an  instant  Cadet  Payne  had 
secured  the  handkerchief  and  presented  it  to  her.  She 
thanked  him  very  much — more  with  her  eyes  than  by 
words  though.  As  he  handed  her  the  handkerchief,  she 
slipped  her  card  into  his  hand;  stepped  from  the  car  and 
with  her  escort  turned  down  Main  St. 

Cadet  Payne's  hopes  fell,  for  here  was  such  a  good 
opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  had  gone  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
would  see  her  on  the  morrow  at  the  fair  grounds  thought 
he. 

Little  sleep  could  he  get  that  night  for  the  noise  that 
the  rest  of  the  team  made  over  their  victory,  but  more 
on  account  of  the  thoughts  of  the  pretty  girl  whom  he 
had  seen  that  day. 

He  arose  early  for  a  foot  ball  player,  on  the  day 
after  the  victory,  and  proceeded  to  the  fair  grounds.  He 
looked  everywhere  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  Miss 
Huntington,  and  was  going  back  to  the  city  when  he 
met  a  car.  She  and  her  escort  of  the  day  before  were 
in  it.  He  bowed  as  they  passed  and  she  returned  it 
with  a  cordial  smile.  "All's  well  so  far",  said  Cadet 
Payne  to  himself  as  he  boarded  another  car  going  to  the 
fair  grounds. 

After  looking  for  sometime  he  found  a  friend  who 
knew  the  young  lady,  and  was  introduced  to  her.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  gave  her  former  escort  the 
shake,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  had  it  all  to  themselves. 

To  make  a  short  story,  shorter  I  will  say  that  Cadet 
Payne  was  with  her  all  that  day,  and  until  twelve  o'clock 
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that  night,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him — she  of 
course  accepted.  They  then  and  there  decided  to  marry 
on  the  25th  of  December  1899. 

Few  know  of  this  incident,  nor  suspect  that  before 
the  end  of  this  season,  one  of  our  best  foot  ball  players 
will  be  a  married  man. 

Of  course  I  cannot  give  the  real  name  of  the  cadet 
who  is  so  soon  to  play  the  game  of  matrimony,  but  it  is 
the  hope  of  all  who  are  on  to  the  secret  that  he  may  be 
as  successful  in  this  game  as  he  was  in  the  Clemson- 
Carolina  foot  ball  game. 

W.  G.   H.— 'oi. 


The    South    Carolina   College,    the   Citadel  and  Clemson. 
Their  Origin  and  Purposes. 

In  this  discussion,  it  is  sought  to  consider  the  State 
Colleges  as  the  State  itself  must  view  them. 

The  State  Government  considered  as  an  institution 
deriving  its  existence,  in  authority  and  substance  directly 
from  the  people  always  has  or  always  should  have,  the 
best  of  reasons  for  any  enterprise  which  it  undertakes. 
This,  I  believe  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially  do  I 
believe  it  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  establishing  its 
institutions  of  learning,  and  has  now  reasons  just  as  good 
for  maintaining  them.  It  is  the  object,  however,  of  this 
article  to  consider  the  influences  which  acting  upon  the 
State,  brought  into  existence  the  three  Colleges  men- 
tioned. 

South  Carolina  College,  the  oldest  in  the  State,  was 
established  in  1803.  This  College  was  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Our  country,  of 
which  South  Carolina  formed  a  part,  was  then  struggling 
with  the  grave   problems  incident   to  its  new  emancipa- 
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tion  from  England's  tyranny,  and  the  States  and  people 
wished  to  organize  themselves  into  a  government  which 
would  secure  to  them  a  far  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  British  Crown.  The 
conditions  in  the  foreign  countries  which  had  driven  our 
fathers  from  their  native  homes,  as  well  as  their  subse- 
quent lives  here,  under  the  peculiar  influences  then  ex- 
isting in  this  country,  had  instilled  into  them  notions  of 
liberty,  which  they  cherished  and  wanted  preserved  to 
them  through  their  government. 

To  settle  suitably  such  questions  as  these  required  the 
best  thought  of  men  of  the  highest  mental  capabilities; 
and  as  these  were  the  questions  which  at  that  time  rose 
superior  to  every  other,  we  see  springing  into  existence  in 
the  State  a  College  charged  with  the  purpose  of  training 
the  intellect  only. 

The  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  was  the  next 
College  to  be  erected  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 
It  was  established  in  1843,  and  owes  its  origin,  also,  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  those  times. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  but  a  short  time 
after  the  stormy  debates  which  South  Carolina's  distin- 
guished sons  had  been  having  in  defence  of  her  rights  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  State  was  now 
beginning  to  see  its  situation  as  it  was.  It  was  only 
eleven  years  after  the  Nullification  Period  when  South 
Carolina  was  contemplating  the  necessity  of  throwing 
her  determined,  but  feeble  forces  against  any  and  all  who 
might  come  to  invade  her  constitutional  rights. 

As  the  State  began  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
which  these  stirring  times  might  have  brought  on  the 
condition  of  the  country  as  it  then  was  so  uncertain,  and 
still  confronted  by  the  perplexing  slavery  question,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  see  it  providing  for  its  defence   by  buil- 
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ding  a  college  for  the  purpose   of  training  its  citizens  in 
the  science  and  arts  of  war. 

With  its  moral  and  physical  existence  thus  provided 
for  the  State  next  turned  its  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  internal  resources,  to  its  material  existence. 
In  this  field  of  action  too,  it  soon  saw  the  necessity  of 
trained  and  educated  men  and  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  was  the  result.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  institution  to  furnish  not  only  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  sciences,  but 
also,  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  as 
will  fit  its  students  for  real  service  in  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  industrial  welfare  of  the  State. 

Another  distinct  purpose  of  Clemson  was  to  furnish 
an  education  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  was  done  by  either 
of  the  other  Colleges.  It  was  believed  of  these  Colleges 
that  while  they  were  necessary,  and  were  each  supplying 
a  special  demand,  still  their  advantages  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  citizen  of  average  means.  It  was  a  special 
intention  of  Clemson  to  remove  this  obstacle  from  its 
own  doors,  for  Clemson  being  the  College  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  is  the  school  of  the  people  whom  the  ave- 
rage citizen  fairly  represents. 

While  the  origin  of  these  Colleges  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained: Their  services  did  not  end  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  problems  which  gave  them  birth,  for  the 
reason  that  all  during  the  life  of  a  commonwealth  such 
grave  questions  must  arise.  The  particular  conditions, 
therefore,  at  the  different  times  referred  to,  served  merely 
to  disclose  to  the  State  a  great  permanent  need. 

We  see  from  these  considerations,  that  each  of  these 
Colleges  has  adapted  its  education  to  the  demands  of 
the  times;  that  each  has  a  distinct  purpose,  and   that  all 
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are    necessary    to    make   the   educational  system   of   the 
State  complete. 

M.  E.  Zeigler. 


/leans  as  Related  to  Ends. 

Each  of  us  is  supplied  with  means,  or  talents,  from  a 
Divine  source.  Is  it  not  therefore,  our  manifest  duty  to 
have  some  definite  end  in  view,  be  it  even  a  return  to 
principles  of  former  times  because  of  the  irreproachable 
truths  contained   therein? 

In  order  to  be  successful,  one  must  clear  away  all 
difficulties  and  keep  his  purpose  constantly  in  mind. 

We  have  means,  and  we  should  strive  for  the  most 
profitable  ends.  It  should  be  the  students  express  aim 
to  lay  in  early  life  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  which 
will  adequately  bespeak  his  gratitude  both  to  his  neigh- 
bor and  to  his  God.  Shall  we  sit  in  mute  contentment 
and  wait  for  things  to  turn  up?  The  main  excellence  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  human  race  was  impulse  to  action. 

Before  man  are  problems  which  are  clear  to  all  who 
would  succeed.  And  who  would  succeed?  He  who 
works  hardest  in  the  right  way  towards  the  proper  ends. 

The  primary  failings  of  man  are  due  to  disquietude  or 
the  irritable  desire  to  act  at  once.  Pascal  said  that  "the 
majority  of  the  evils  of  life  arise  from  man's  being 
unable  to  sit  still  in  a  room".  How  far  this  is  true,  is  for 
each  to  decide  for  himself,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  had 
we  been  more  quiet  we  could  have  attained  to  nobler 
things  and  have  learned  better  how  to  act  at  the  time 
for  acting. 

Had  it  not  been  for  star-gazers  who  are  content  at 
''sticking  to  their  bushes"  and  do  stick  to  them,  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  be  as  yet  undiscovered,  unex- 
plored, we  should  be  totally  ignorant  of  Astronomy,  and 
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in  fact,  all  which  constitutes  modern  life  would  certainly 
perish. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  discard  restlessness  and  to 
approach  things  in  the  proper  manner,  surely  we  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  others  and  be  quiet  that  they 
may  do  for  themselves  and  for  us  what  we  should  be 
doing — advancing  every  way. 

Another  of  our  common  frailties  is  that  of  impatience 
to  begin  and  complete  our  tasks. 

All  of  us  know  that  putting  the  will  for  the  deed  is  as 
common  in  practice  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  sense. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  things  are 
done  by  merely  wishing,  yet  this  is  apparently  truism. 
The  famous  unquestionable  maxim,  "If  wishes  were 
horses  beggars  might  ride,"  is  applicable  alike  to  both 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  and  to  all  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  There  is  no  contraction,  no  sup- 
position, no  absurdity,  of  which  the  mind  is  incapable. 

Putting  the  will  for  the  deed  is  probably  far  more 
remarkable  in  students  than  in  anyother  class,  and  with 
them  (to  judge  by  what  I  discover  in  my  self)  the  will 
bears  great  and  disproportioned  sway. 

We  are  ever  wishing  things  done  and  think  them  done 
without  employing  the  necessary  means  for  accomplish- 
ing them.  We  contemplate  the  end  intensely,  especially 
when  it  happens  to  be  something  with  which  we  are  but 
partially  familiar  and  when  it  requires  only  a  few  hours 
for  its  completion. 

The  forcible  mental  propensities  towards  objects  of 
idolatry  and  the  internal  efforts  which  the  mind  makes 
to  bring  to  them,  seem  an  adequate  cause  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

It  is  not  exactly  from  grossness  of  perception  that  this 
matter  proceeds  as  some   suggested,   but   mainly   from   a 
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disposition  prone  to  wishfulness,  or  the  desire  to  have 
tilings  our  own   way. 

If  we  were  blessed  with  wings  as  organs  of  locomotion, 
how  many  of  us,  reader,  do  you  think  would  instead  of 
flying  approach  an  object,  step  by  step  over  the  rough 
and  intricate  ways? 

When  we  notice  anyone  who  is  at  first  enthusiastic 
over  his  employment,  but  who  at  length  gradually  be- 
gins to  dash  it  off,  as  it  were,  with  a  single  smear  of  the 
brush,  we  know  that  this  is  a  fair  example  of  impulse  to 
action  and  immediately  pronounce  it  laziness  or  igno- 
rance, but  it  is  neither;  it  is  merely  jumping  at  conclusion. 
"Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait"  should  be  our  motto  in 
connection  with  "Look  before  you  leap"  and  be  quiet. 
And  when  we  have  learned  to  live  up  to  these,  tJien,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  know  how  to  employ  our  means  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  proper  ends. 

"Haste  is  unhappy;  what  we  rashly  do 
Is  both  unlucky,  aye  and  foolish  too." 

L.  H.  M. 


Going  Out  to  Sow. 

As  we  are  now  witnessing  the  closing  days  of  the 
year  1899  it  is  quite  natural  and  proper  for  us  to  pause 
for  a  short  while  to  reflect  upon  the  past  with  its  mani- 
fold cares  and  pleasures. 

This  year  to  many  of  us  has  been  one  of  unusual  fruit- 
fulness  and  while  we  are  mindful  that  our  successes  have 
been  due  to  hard  and  persistent  efforts,  we  must  not 
forget  that  all  the  good  that  has  deen  done  has  harmo- 
nized with  the  controlling  hand  of  a  just  Providence. 
No  doubt  many  of  us  in  our  efforts  to  succeed  have  met 
with  many  reverses  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been 
directly  in  opposition  to  everything  that  tended  to  pro- 
mote our  welfare,  but  it  may  be  that,  "Sometime  we  will 
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understand"  and  find  out  that  after  all  these  apparent 
reverses  have  been  for  our  good. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  past,  of  its  numerous 
events  and  responsibilities,  and  of  our  efforts  to  overcome 
its  difficulties,  but  such  thoughts  should  not  absorb  our 
attention  except  insofar  as  they  may  enable  us  to  profit 
by  experience.  The  thought  which  should  be  to  us  of 
most  importance  and  which  should  command  most  of  our 
attention  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  question: 
How  and  what  shall  I  do  in  the  future? 

While  we  view  the  departing  year  with  feelings  of 
sadness  mingled  with  gladness,  a  New  Year  and  a  New 
Century  are  ushered  upon  us  and  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  we  are  sowing  the  seed  that 
sometime  will  bring  forth  fruit  of  some  kind.  Let  us 
urge  upon  ourselves  the  necessity  of  sowing  in  good 
ground  so  that  in  after  times  we  may  reap  a  bountiful 
harvest  of  good  fruit. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  that  is  applicable  to 
people  in  all  stages  of  life.  We  are  all  going  out  to 
sow,  though  the  gray  hairs  of  many  bespeak  the  fact 
that  ere  long  the  time  for  sowing  will  be  over  for  them. 
Perhaps  some  as  the  last  shades  of  evening  are  gathering 
thicker  around  them  behold  with  horror  the  sickening 
follies  of  former  years,  and  their  brightest  hopes  are 
being  choked  by  the  sorrowful  thought  of  not  having 
recognized  from  the  beginning  the  main  object  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  about  us  we  can  see  many 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  duty,  and  who  have 
given  to  humanity  examples  of  true  greatness  that  equal 
any  that  have  preceded  them,  and  as  tombward  they  are 
turning  they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  a 
fruitful  harvest  will  soon  be  on  in  consequence  of  their 
having  sown  in  good  ground. 
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In  selecting  this  subject  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  address  the  old  and  experienced  in  life  for 
whom  he  has  great  respect,  but  it  is  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion that  is  now  coming  on  to  the  field  of  action  that 
these  remarks  are  directed. 

You,  who  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  life  in  the  flower 
of  strength  looking  out  on  a  New  Year  which  is  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  let  us  take  up 
the  work  of  sowing  with  renewed  energy,  remembering 
that  habits  early  formed  will  become  fixed. 

How  little  co  we  think  that  our  actions  have  a  marked 
influence  over  our  future  existence.  If  we  can  at  this 
period  of  life  determine  to  do  them,  good  deeds  well 
applied,  typically  representing  good  seed  sown  in  good 
soil,  will  assure  us  a  handsome  reward — if  not  in  this 
world,  in   the   world  to  come. 

Now  as  we  are  entering  upon  a  career  which  we  all 
hope  will  be  useful,  may  we  cultivate  within  us  such 
principles  of  purity  as  will  be  productive  of  long  lives  of 
noble  deeds  and  then  when  old  age  comes  on  we  may 
look  back  on  our  youthful  days  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  they  have  been  well  spent  in  sowing  seed  that  will 
bring  forth  a  bountiful  harvest.  To  that  end  may  we 
labor  diligently. 

L.  O.  Mauldin. 


A  Retrospect. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  review  the  history 
of  our  foot  ball  team  for  '98-'99.  Victory  after  victory 
has  been  won,  until  we  stand  now  among  the  "big  four," 
of  Southern  Colleges. 

As  regards  the  team  of  '98,  I  will  say  but  little,  for 
every  one  remembers  their  glorious  record.  Playing 
their  first  game  with  the  University  of  Georgia — from  that 
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time  on  they  were  not  scored  against,  and  not  but  once 
during  that  whole  season  was  Clemson's  goal  in  the 
least  danger.  This  was  in  the  "Tech"  game  in  Augusta. 
The  "Techs"  had  forced  Clemson  back  within  six  inches 
of  their  goal;  when  they  tried  the  line  for  the  remaining 
distance.  They  hit  a  brick  wall,  for  Clemson  did  not 
move  an  inch — Foot  ball  critics  said  that  it  was  the 
prettiest  feature  they  had  ever  seen  in  a  Southern   game. 

The  team  of  '99  has  been  equally  as  successful — 
playing  six  games;  winning  all  but  two,  University  of 
Georgia  and  Auburn  being  the  teams  that  scored. 

It  was  Clemson's  ambition  to  make  a  larger  score 
against  her  old  rival  South  Carolina  College,  than  that  of 
preceding  years.     This  they  did. 

And  now  since  the  "hurly  burly's"  done,  the  question 
arises,  What  has  been  the  advantage  of  all  this?  Has 
it  accomplished  anything?  Has  the  institution  been 
benefitted  by  it?  Most  emphatically  I  say  that  it  has  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  team  has  visited  places 
of  note  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  and  in  every 
instance  have  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  have 
been  congratulated  upon  their  good  behavior.  This 
brings  the  College  in  a  pleasant  light  to  outsiders,  who 
otherwise  probably  would  scarcely  have  known  of 
its  existence.  The  presence  of  a  team  at  Clemson 
College  has  fostered  the  great  amount  of  college  spirit 
that  was  manifested  in  Columbia. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  where  an  enthusiastic 
college  spirit  exists,  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  enthus- 
iasm in  all  other  lines  destined  to  place  a  higher  intel- 
lectual plane.  In  proportion  to  college  spirit  is  college 
love,  and  even  if  the  foot  ball  has  done  nothing  more 
than  to  promote  this  spirit,  I  claim  that  it  has  been  of 
inestimable  value. 
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If  a  man  loves  his  College  it  is  perfectly  natural  for 
him  to  strive  to  place  it  foremost  in  the  rank  of  institu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
college  love  and  enthusiasm,  so  will  there  be  a  limited 
amount  of  intesest  in  college  prosperity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  student  is  benefited  the  college  is 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planned. 
From  personal  observation  I  have  noticed  that  the  stu- 
dents who  play  foot  ball  are  improved  not  only  phy- 
sically, but  it  gives  to  them  a  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities;  their  power  to  think  quickly  and  to  act  quickly 
is  increased.  If  the  class  standing  of  the  foot  ball  team 
as  a  whole  is  investigated  it  will  be  found  that  their's  is 
above  the  average. 

This  being  the  case,  and  few  will  say  that  it  is  not,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  father  should  say  that  his  son  must  not 
play  foot  ball.  In  the  whole  realm  of  athletics,  there  is 
no  game  that  is  so  fitted  to  show  a  man  up  as  this  one. 
Anyone  can  play  the  various  other  games,  but  to  make 
a  successful  foot  ball  player  it  takes  grit,  brains  and 
brawn.     The  former  being  the  most  essential. 

I  hope  to  see  in  Clemson  of  the  furure;  Clemson  of 
the  past,  with  increased  achievement.  We  have  won  in 
oratory — we  have  won  in  foot  ball.  These  are  probably 
considered  the  two  most  important  factors  in  a  College 
by  many.  The  one  the  triumph  of  brain,  the  other  the 
triumph  of  brawn.     What  more  can  we  do? 

Fellow-students  it  remains  for  us  to  hold  up  this 
glorious  reputation.  That  we  shall  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  the  future  remains  to  show.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  we  shall. 

W.  G.  Hill— 'oi. 
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The  Home  Library. 

Every  home  in  this  country  of  ours  should  have  its 
library  even  if  the  number  of  books  is  less  than  a  dozen. 
H.  W.  Beecher  says  that  "a  house  without  books  is  like 
a  room  without  windows."  We  do  not  have  to  look 
very  closely  to  see  that  this  is  true.  Go  into  the  homes 
of  the  ignorant,  of  the  uncleanly,  of  the  vile  of  our  land 
and  you  will  see  no  books,  not  even  papers.  In  these 
homes  there  is  no  light;  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  the 
minds  with  a  love  for  the  higher  nature,  nothing  from 
which  any  of  the  family  might  learn  to  love  truth, 
honesty  or  purity;  nothing  to  add  a  stimulus  to  their 
wants  for  anything  further  in  the  mental  and  moral  fields. 
A  family  without  books  in  this  civilized  land;  a  family 
without  papers  in  this  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  not  so  well  off  as  is  the  Esquimaux  in  his  hut  of  ige. 
If  the  Esquimaux  is  warmly  clad  and  has  his  supply  of 
meat  and  fat,  his  sluggish  mind  craves  nothing  else — he 
walks  to  the  door  of  his  hut  and  looks  out,  and  stretch- 
ing off  indeffinitely  is  ice,  ice,  ice!  he  slambs  his  door, 
turns,  walks  back  across  the  room  and  goes  to  sleep. 
The  minds  of  our  people  are  restless;  are  constantly 
reaching  out  after  food;  are  constantly  asking  questions 
and  this  food  has  to  be  furnished.  These  questions  have 
to  be  answered.  Doubtless  this  shortage  of  food  supply; 
these  unanswered  questions  repeatedly  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  our  minds  are  the  instruments  which  drive  men 
and  women  to  commit  one  or  more  of  the  multitudinous 
crimes. 

The  presence  of  good  books  in  any  house  is  the  sign 
of  elevation  and  a  constant  reminder  of  the  higher, 
purer  nature.  Books  mysteriously  grasp  the  mind  and 
character.  A  child  growing  up  surrounded  by  books 
will  feel   their   power    ere    he    is   allowed    to    open    and 
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commence  their  perusal.  If  a  house  is  provided  with  a 
good  library,  one  at  least,  of  the  family  will  develop  a 
taste  for  reading.  The  entire  family  will  gradually 
come  to  consult  books  for  information,  and  will  use  this 
information  in  answering  questions  suggested  by  con- 
versation or  the  newspapers.  The  zeal  manifested  by 
one  for  reading  will  excite  the  praise  or  envy  of  the 
remainder  of  the  family.  Leisure  hours  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  idleness,  in  loafing  about  the  streets 
or  in  the  saloons,  will  be  beguiled  by  the  tale  or  in- 
structed by  the  history.  The  topics  of  conversation  will 
be  of  more  profitable  themes  than  the  mere  gossip  of  the 
hour.  Our  people  will  stop  discussing  the  affairs  of 
others,  stop  talking  about  others'  faults  and  as  they  read 
more  and  more,  will  give  more  time  to  their  business; 
will  try  to  make  their  homes  more  attractive,  more 
pleasant  for  their  children.  Through  books  one  can 
learn  much  more  about  his  business  than  he  can  by 
going  to  town  and  discussing  his  affairs  with  the  loafers 
there  found. 

By  the  presence  of  books  the  family  will  rise  to  a 
higher  plane  of  true  culture  and  the  realization  of  a 
more  intelligent  moral  and  Christian  life.  It  is  not 
economy  to  dispense-  with  a  library.  One  can  better 
afford  to  do  without  a  set  of  the  latest  furniture,  a  silver 
teapot  or  a  Brussels  carpet  than  he  can  to  do  without 
books.  Books  should  be  regarded  as  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  each  year,  the  library  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  the  yearly  expenses.  I  might  say  here, 
that  a  good  English  dictionary,  a  good  atlas,  a  Bible  and 
commentary,  and  an  encyclopedia  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  library. 

The  home  library  should  have  a  place  for  its  contents, 
however    small     the     collection    of   books,    or    whether 
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the  home  be  a  cabin,  hired  apartments  or  a  large 
commodious  dwelling.  This  fountain  of  intelligence 
and  refinement  should  be  conveniently  situated  and 
should  be  made  neat  and  attractive.  If  the  library- 
has  a  room  by  itself,  this  should  be  suitably  furnished 
and  decorated,  not  too  elegantly  for  common  use;  but 
cheerfully  and  attractively,  to  the  mind  and  eye.  Here 
should  be  gathered  at  times,"  the  children  and  chosen 
friends,  in  order  to  associate  the  use  of  books  with 
innocent  pleasures  and  common  duties. 

The  books  of  the  home  library  should  be  choice 
books;  should  be  standard  and  select  volumes.  The 
books  of  one  house  often  show  that  they  were  picked 
up  by  chance,  either  at  the  suggestions  of  a  vagrant 
fancy  or  the  solicitations  of  the  book  agent.  Those  of 
another  indicate  that  they  were  selected  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  If  the 
home  remains  to  the  second  or  third  generation,  let  not 
the  library  be  scattered,  but  let  the  books  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  testify  to  the  intelligence  and  the  re- 
finement of  those  whose  spirits  are  gathered  with  the 
dead.  Connected  with  the  portraits  of  parents  and  re- 
lations should  be  the  books  which  represent  their  inner 
life. 

This  subject  has  been  briefly  and  touchingly  treated 
by  Southey  in  the  following  lines: 

"My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old. 
My  never  failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
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My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead;  with  them, 

I  live  in  long-past  years; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears: 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead:  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity: 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust." 

C.  H.  W.— 'oo. 
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Scientific  ^  matter  which  has  long  been  neglected 

Associations  at  this  College  is  the  establishment  by 
the  students  of  scientific  clubs  or  societies 
in  which  points  of  interest  concerning  various  studies  can 
be  discussed.  In  many  of  our  leading  Universities  and 
Colleges  such  organizations  have  been  formed,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  have  in  every  instance 
proved  highly  beneficial,  and  have  accomplished   much 
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good  which  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  accomp- 
lished. 

Let  those  who  are  interested  in  electricity  form  a 
club  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  this  subject, 
those  studying  Civil  Engineering  organize  an  engineering 
club,  those  interested  in  Chemistry,  or  Agriculture  form 
a  society  for  the  study  of  subjects  connected  with  these 
sciences,  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Agricultural  courses. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  ennection  with  such 
societies  will  be  of  untold  value. 

A  student  should  not  concentrate  his  attention  on  a 
subject  only  while  in  the  class  room,  but  should  think 
and  talk  over  it  outside  the  class  room,  as  well.  It  aids 
in  fixing  what  has  been  taught  by  the  instructor,  in  the 
minds  of  the  student,  and  also  increases  his  desire  for 
further  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  special  subject. 

Professional  men,  such  as  doctors  for  instance,  establish 
associations  in  which  they  exchange  ideas  and  thoughts 
concerning  their  professions.  If  such  associations  have 
been  found  profitable  to  men  after  leaving  college,  they 
should  be  all  the  more  profitable  to  students  while  at 
college. 


Foot  Ball.  The  foot  ball  season  is  over.  For  Clemson, 
this  season  has  been  one  of  marked  success, 
her  vanity  has  scored  many  brilliant  victories,  and  is  now 
the  recognized  champion  of  two  States,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Six  games  have  been  played,  only  two  of  which 
Clemson  lost.  This  is  a  step  towards  becoming  the  cham- 
pion of  the  South, and  herfoot  ball  men  should  feel  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  new  lands  gained  and  should  enter 
upon  the  next  season  of  1900  with  the  full  determination 
of  gaining  the  championship  of  the  South.     There  is  no 
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reason  why  she  should  not  hold  this  championship, 
certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  material  from  which  to 
select  a  team  capable  of  coping  with  any  eleven  that 
any  Southern  College  can  put  on  the  gridiron. 

Clemson's  success  in  the  foot  ball  world  is  largely  due 
the  college  spirit  which  has  always  characterized  her 
students.  Therefore  it  will  be  appropriate  to  remark 
that  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attaced  to  college 
spirit;  its  existence  is  necessary  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  also  those  of  the  College;  without  it 
very  little  can  be  accomplished.  So  let  us  use  every 
every  effort  to  keep  the  college  spirit  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  attained;  and 
may  it  never  grow  cold. 


Diplomacy.  A  school  of  comparative  jurisprudence  and 
diplomacy  has  been  established  at  Washing- 
ton and  will  afford  some  much  needed  instruction  in  this 
line.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  only  two  schools  of  this 
character  in  the  world,  the  other  one  being  in  Paris. 

Very  often  our  country  is  compelled  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  some  foreign  Country,  which  requires 
services  of  a  diplomat.  Usually  some  member  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  is  called  upon  to 
performe  these  duties.  Generally  the  one  selected  is  a 
person  who  has  acquired  through  his  outside  efforts 
some  knowledge  of  diplomacy  and  the  person  thus 
selected  often  acquits  himself  with  great  credit.  But 
still  a  great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  if  the 
United  States  had  men  regularly  educated  in  this  branch 
who  could  be  called  to  serve  on  committees  dealing  with 
all  important  questions  of  foreign  relations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  diplomacy  should  not  be  taught  as  any 
science. 
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Furthermore,  all  consuls  to  foreign  Countries  should 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  diplomacy.  Cases 
very  often  arise  in  which  such  a  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  school  will  meet  with  the 
favor  of,  and  be  patronized  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Some  dire  results  have  no  doubt  come  from  a 
lack  of  such  instruction  as  will  be  offered  by  this  institute. 


Student  *fc    1S    w*tn    pleasure    that    we    note    the 

Contributions,  marked  increase  in  contributions  from  the 
students.  Last  month  there  was  a  sad 
deficiency  in  such  contirbutions,  but  within  the  past 
few  weeks  a  number  of  well  written  articles  have  been 
handed  in  by  students,  for  which  we  wish  to  express  our 
hearty  appreciation,  and  sincerely  hope  that  our  table 
will  continue  to  be  flooded  with  such  productions. 


Clemson's      ^  *s  pleasing  to  all   of  Clemson's    friends  to 
Exhibit.  hear    the    favorable    comments    made    upon 

her  exhibits  at  the  State  fair.  Both  the 
Mechanical  and  Agricultural  departments  were  well  re- 
presented, and  seem  to  have  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  College. 

The  College  should  always  have  an  elaborate  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair,  as  it  enables  those  who  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  us,  to  form  a  slight  idea  of  the 
work  done  by  this  institution. 


Slavery  ^  ls  a  ^act  °^  some  interest  to  know  that  to- 
in  Sulu.  dav  slavery  exists  in  a  land,  over  which  float 
the  stars  and  stripes;  not  the  kind  of  slavery 
which  was  common  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War, 
but  slavery  in  a  form  equally  as  glaring  and  disgraceful. 
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The  place  referred  to  as  being  one  in  which  certain 
people  occupy  a  position  of  servitude,  is  one  of  our  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  Sulu.  At  this  place  there  is  no 
regular  slave  trade,  but  a  man  may  become  a  slave 
through  his  indebtedness  to  some  one.  Instead  of  placing 
the  debtor  in  jail  for  failure  of  payment,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom some  years  ago  in  our  own  Country,  the  creditor 
makes  him  a  slave,  and  compels  him  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  slave,  although  he  is  seldom  sold.  If 
the  United  States  allow  slavery  to  exist  in  any  form  in 
her  foreign  possessions  she  is  defeating  the  chief  end  to 
be  gained  by  the  conquest  of  these  possessions. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  expansinoists  that  the  main 
object  in  conquering  the  Philippines,  other  than  that  of 
furthering  our  commercial  interests,  was  to  bring  the 
light  of  civilization  to  bear  upon  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  their  islands. 

Since  the  United  States  has  gained  partial  possession 
of  the  Philippines,  all  institutions  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  advance  of  civilization  should  be  abolished,  or  all 
faith  in  the  expansion  policy  will  be  lost. 


Mrs.  Dewey  ^  *s  state<^  that  Admiral  Dewey  will  abide 
by  the  wish  of  his  wife  as  to  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  that  if  he  does  become 
a  candidate  the  people  will  elect  him.  This,  if  true,  is 
of  especial  interest,  as  it  places  the  power  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  a  thing  never  before  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
this  Country. 

It  is  further  asserted  that  his  wife  is  a  lady  who  has 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  political  environment;  therefore 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that   she   will   be  inclined   to   re- 
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main  in   her  old    clement,   and   in   all    probability    advise 
the  Admiral  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate. 


Honor  the  T*ie   Daughters    of  the   Confederacy   of 

Memory  of  the     tnc  State    °f  Georgia   recently  decided 
Daughter  of  to  erect  a  Winnie  Davis    Memorial  Hall 

The  Confedracy  at  the  State  Normal  School.  This  is  a 
very  patriotic  move  on  the  part  of  this 
organization,  and  one  for  which  it  deserves  great  credit. 
No  more  suitable  place  than  the  State  Normal  School 
could  have  been  selected.  Why  should  not  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  this  State,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sons  of  veterans,  take  some  similar  step  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy? 
South  Carolina  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  therefore  she  should  be  among 
the  first  to  see  that  the  memory  of  all  connected  with 
the  Confederacy  is  cherished  and  perpetuated. 


Ejcbange  department. 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo.           >  Editors 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  '01,  J -"         EDITORS. 

Many  of  the  November  exchanges  show  marked  im- 
provement on  the  October  issue.  This  is  very  reasonable 
since  there  is  always  some  difficulty,  the  first  month  in 
procuring"  material,  and  also  the  work  is  usually  in  the 
hands  of  new  editors,  who  being  inexperienced  dare  not 
venture  very  far  at  the  first  attempt. 

"Jackson  at  Prayer,"  a  short  poem  in  the  Davidson 
Magazine,  is  an  excellent  production.  Other  articles  in 
this  Magazine,  which  showed  some  merit  were:  a  piece 
of  fiction,  "A  Commencement  Incident;"  "The  Self- 
made  Man;"  and  a  short  article,  "A  neglected  Sphere  of 
Education."     The  exchange  department  was  very  brief. 

The  brevity  of  the  Criterion  was  atoned  for  by  the 
excellence  of  its  productions.  "The  Verdict,"  a  poem, 
is  well  composed  and  from  it  may  be  learned  the  lesson 
of  suppressing  all  natural  love  and  feeling  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  stern  duty. 

The  Hendrix  Mirror  is  replete  with  interesting  and 
instructive  articles.  Noteworthy  among  these  is  a  poem, 
"Meditation".  Like  a  great  many  of  our  College  maga- 
zines, the  Mirror  pays  little  attention  to  fiction,  and 
devotes  her  interest  to  more  weighty  matter. 

The  Wofford  Journal  as  usual  is   very   entertaining.  "A 
Plea  for  the   Boers"  reminds    us    a    little  of  some    of  our 
1  war  poetry,  in  the    sentiments    expressed.     "Tenny- 
son; his   Politics"  is  a  very  readable  article,  although  the 
subject  is  not  adhered  to  very  closely. 
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In  the  October  number  of  the  "Spectrum"  is  an  article 
entitled  "Life's  Arena,"  in  which  "Ben  Hur"  is  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  scenes  and  conflicts  of  our  everyday 
world.  The  author  shows  us  that  for  each  of  us,  there 
is  some  allotted  sphere,  and  whether  we  succeed  or  fail 
depends  on  the  end  we  have  in  view,  and  the  means  we 
use  to  achieve  that  end. 

We  wish  in  behalf  of  the  editorial  staff  to  express  our 
hearty  appreciation  for  the  copy  of  the  Winthrop  Tatler 
sent  us.  To  no  one  more  than  us  of  Clemson  does  this 
volume  prove  more  interesting. 

This  work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  admirable  taste 
displayed  by  the  editors  and  business  manager,  in  their 
literary  productions  and  beautiful  designs. 

While  it  would  be  hard  to  single  out  any  article  for 
special  mention,  still  we  think  that  the  class  poet  should 
receive  a  large  share  of  praise  for  the  success  of  the  '99 
Tatler. 

The  Baylor  Literary  contains  an  article,  "The  Razor," 
is  which  that  very  much  used  tool  is  treated  in  an  entirely 
new  manner.  The  writer  seems  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  and  the  comparisons  are  very  good. 

The  Mercerian  makes  its  appearance  in  an  attractive 
cover,  and  the  contents  compare  favorably  with  the 
external  appearance. 

The  leading  article  in  The  Carolinian  is  "Suggestions 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Educational  System  of 
South  Carolina."  The  writer  shows  that  he  has  studied 
his  subject,  and  he  presents  some  excellent  plans.  He 
would  begin  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
His  plan  to  get  a  good  man  for  this  place;"  (1)  to  make 
the  qualification  for  holding  the  office,  such  as  will  put 
it  out  of  reach  of  the    common   horde   of  office   seekers; 
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(2)  make  the  term  of  office  longer;  (3)  offer  as  large  or 
larger  salary  than  the  best  teacher  in  the  State  receives." 
The  County  Superintendent  should  be  secured  by  the 
same  plan.  The  State  and  County  boards  of  education 
should  be  composed,  not  of  office  holders,  but  of  the  best 
teachers.  In  discussing  methods  of  paying  higher 
salaries  to  teachers  without  increasing  taxation,  the 
writer  says  "suppose  there  are  two  schools  in  a  district 
and  each  teacher  receives  a  salary  of  $30  a  month  for 
four  months  of  the  year.  Now  by  consolidating  the  two 
schools  we  could  pay  one  teacher  $40  a  month  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
could  secure  a  better  teacher  for  $40  a  month  for  six 
months  than  for  $30  a  month  for  only  four  months." 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  entire  article,  but  to 
those  who  would  improve  the  public  schools  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  Colleges,  we  recommend  this  article 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  bear  a  close  inspection. 


SUMMER. 


They  stood  beneath  a  spreading  tree 

And  talked  as  lovers  should, 
And  then,  to  seal  the  compact,  he 

Cut  "Mabel"  on  the  wood. 

AUTUMN. 

Now  back  to  town  they  both  have  strayed — 
One  day  they  chanced  to  meet; 
And  then  and  there  the  self-same  maid 
Cut  "Charlie"  on  the  street. 

-Ex. 


Xocal  an&  Hlumni. 

W.  G.  HILL,           )  Editors 

F.  A.  LAWTON,      f Editors. 

Dr.  Roland  H.  Grant  of  N.  H.  lectured  before  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  in  the  College  Chapel  on 
Tuesday  night  Nov.  13th.  He  handled  his  subject, 
"Snakes  in  Paradise"  with  ease  that  denoted  a  deep 
study  of  human  character  of  all  ages.  Taking  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  basis,  his  theories  concerning 
the  cradle  of  mankind  were  beautiful;  his  arguments  in 
proof  of  them  logical  and  convincing. 

J.  H.  Penton  who  coached  our  foot  ball  team  in  '98  is 
playing  right  guard  on  the  Baltimore  school  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  team. 

J.  F  Sullivan,  Business  Manager  of  the  foot  ball  team 
went  over  to  Rock  Hill  on  Nov.  13th  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  game  that  was  played  in  that  City  on 
Nov.  18th,  between  Clemson  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  N.  C. 

Miss  Angel  Blue,  a  charming  young  lady  from  St. 
Louis  paid  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Boehm  the  latter 
part  of  last  month. 

The  Palmetto  Literary  Society   elected   the   following 
officers  to  serve  for  the  quarter  beginning  Nov.  17th. 
J.  J.  Grey — president. 
T.  O.  Lawton — Vice-President. 
W.   G.  Hill— Literary  Critic. 
J.  F.  Moore — Secretary. 
G.  F.   Klugh — Treasurer. 
H.  L.  Cannon — Prosecuting  Critic. 
H.  M.  Honour — Censor. 
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A.  G.  Connelly — Sargent-at-Arms. 

Reporting  Critics:  Perrin,  J.  T.  Robertson,  J.  D.  Hunter, 
W.  F.  Sneed. 

Among  the  handsome  Alumni  that  we  noticed  in 
Columbia  were  Messrs.  T.  J.  Walker,  R.  H.  Spencer, 
G.  Wiggins,  R.  McLendon,  and  T.  H.  Turner. 

Cadet  N.  at  tactics  recitation,  explaining  the  move- 
ment, right  forward,  fours  right.  "The  first  four  marches 
straight  to  the  front,  preceded  by  the  following  four." 

"Prof."  A  was  heard  speaking  of  Daniel  Webster  who 
wrote  the  Dictionary. 

Cadet  J.  C.  Hill  met  with  a  very  painful  accident  some- 
time ago.  He  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  second  story 
windows  when  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  the  ground 
about  15  feet  below.  His  father  Dr.  L.  T.  Hill  was  tele- 
graphed for  and  arrived  the  next  morning.  Cadet  Hill's 
many  friends  wish  for  him  an  early  recovery. 

Fresh.  Z:   "Say  what  school  does  your  sister  go  to?" 
Fresh.  H:   "The  Normal  Collegiate  Institute  of  Ash- 

ville." 

Fresh.  Z:  Is  she  taking  an  Agricultural  or  Mechanical 

course?" 

The  following  mysterious  sign  was  noticed  on  the 
bulletin  board  on  Nov.  14th.  "There  will  be  a  meteoric 
shower  to  night,  1st  call,  1.60  a  m.  Second  call  1.65  a.  m. 
By  order  of  the  Commandant. 

FOUND. 

Three  bottles  in  Columbia.  Owners  can  get  same  by 
paying  a  suitable  reward. 
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CLEMSON    COLLEGE   MUSEUM. 

Pres.  Hartzog  has  started  a  little  museum  with  the 
hopes  of  building  up  a  large  museum  worthy  of  Clemson 
College. 

Contributions  from  the  Cadets,  the  Alumni  and  others 
will  be  gladly  received. 

We  give  below  a  partial  list  of  the  contributions  that 
have  already  been  received. 

I.  Mrs.  Jno.  C.  Calhoun's  Key  Box,  an  odd  looking 
affair,  made  of  cherry.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  six  inches  wide. 

2  A  piece  of  music  called  "Johnson's  Polka"  com- 
posed by  Thos.  G.  Clemson  in  1862. 

3.  Two  lasts  from  which  the  shoes  worn  by  Thos.  G. 
Clemson  were  made. 

4.  An  old  State  seal  of  S.  C,  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  an  official  document. 

5.  A  book  bearing  the  title,  "Constitution  and  By 
Laws  of  the  Pendleton  Farmer's  Society,"  was  presented 
by  Dr.  P.  H.  E.  Sloan. 

6.  A  Receipt  for  the  sale  of  four  negro  slaves  in  the 
year  1832. 

7.  Original  draft  of  the  Bill  Establishing  Clemson 
College,  given  by  B.  R.  Tillman,  Jr.  to  Prof.  W.  S. 
Morrison-  and  contributed  by  Prof.  Morrison  to  Clemson 
College  Museum. 

8.  An  Australian  coin,  from  G.  O.  Epps. 

9.  Gold  quarter  of  a  dollar  coined  in  California,  from 
Pres.   H.   S.   Hartzog. 

10.  Rock  from  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  given  by  Pres. 
Hartzog. 

II.  Tin  plate,  spoon  and  Spanish  Cartridge  taken 
from  Morro  Castle  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
Contributed  by  J.  E.  Cheatham. 
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12.  Tin  canteen  found  near  the  "Crater,"  Petersburg, 
Va.,  (1895).  by  Henry  S.  Hartzog. 

Cadet.  J.  L.  Kennedy  our  Editor-in-Chief  took  in  the 
Charleston  Gala  Week.  He  reports  a  most  pleasant 
trip. 

Have  you  seen  "Rip"?     He'll  make  you  walk. 

Rat!  "Do  you  think  I  will  get  reported  for  being 
innocent  of  general  orders?" 

Prof.  C:   "Describe  the  process  of  churning," 
"Boy"  L:  It  is  the  process   of  separating   butter  from 
buttermilk. 

"Red"  F  has'nt  heard  from  "Babe"  yet. 

Prof.:  "Mr.  B — you  know  what  the  cross  section  of  a 
wire  is  don't  you?" 

Cadet  B:  "Yes  sir!"  "Where  two  wires  cross." 

THE    COLUMBIA    TRIP. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  8th  the  Clemson  corps  of  cadets 
including  the  foot  ball  team  boarded  the  train  for  the 
State  fair  in  Columbia.  To  say  that  they  enjoyed 
themselves  on  this  trip  is  a  mild  way  of  putting  it,  for 
from  all  reports  every  one  has  the  highest  praise  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  everything  was  conducted  by 
our  able  Commandant  Maj.  Shanklin  and  Pres.  Hartzog. 
Nothing  occured  in  the  routine  of  camp  life  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  any  body;  not  even  "Long  Tom"  the 
cop. 

The  camp  was  located  just  in  rear  of  the  fair  grounds: 
Cadets  in  uniform,  having  right  of  entrance  and  exit, 
at  all  times  during  the  day, 

When  the  corps  arrived  in  Columbia  on  Wednesay  eve 
they  march  immediately  to  camp.  Maj.  Shanklin  halted 
the  regiment  in   front   of  the   Confederate   monument,   at 
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the  Capital,  and  brought  it  to  present  arms,  a  fitting 
mark  of  respect  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  South  Carolina 
who  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 

Along  the  march  to  the  camp,  friends  of  the  Cadets; 
old  men,  young  men,  pretty  girls,  Clemson  girls,  and 
Carolina"girls,  were  packed  and  jammed  on  the  streets, 
to  see  the  boys  go  by.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Clemson.colors  were  in  the  majority.  On  every  hand 
waved  the  triumphant  royal  purple  and  orange.  The 
bright  flashy  colors  of  the  cadets  seemed  to  reflect  the 
jollity  and  good  nature  of  its  wearers;  while  the  more 
sombre  hues  of  Carolina's  colors  seemed  to  be  prophetic 
of  her  defeat. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  camp  the  Cadets  were  turned 
loose,  and  in  a  very  short  while  it  was  manifest  to  every- 
one in^, Columbia,  (especially  the  Carolina  boys)  that 
they  were  on  the  town.  Collecting  in  crowds  they  sang 
college  songs,  blew  horns,  and  yelled  on  every  street 
corner. 

But  we  are  tarrying.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  main  feature 
of  our  trip  and  of  the  fair: 

THE  CLEMSON-CAROLINA  FOOT  BALL  GAME. 

Upon  this  game  centers  probably  more  interest  and 
certainly  more  enthusiasm,  than  upon  any  other  event  of 
the  whole  fair  week.  Friends  and  Alumni  of  both 
institutions  met  in  great  crowds,  to  cheer  on  to  victory 
their  favorite  team.  There  exists  a  most  intense  rivalry 
between  these  two  leading  Colleges  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  Championship  in  foot  ball.  In  '96  Carolina  beat 
Clemson  12  to  6;  in  '97  Clemson  beat  Carolina,  20  to  6; 
in  '98  Clemson  again  beat  Carolina  with  a  score  of  23 
to  o.  It  was  the  desire  of  Coach  Riggs,  to  pile  up  an 
even  greater  score  in  '99.  As  all  know  that  was  done, 
and  the  score  33  to  o,  should    make   every   one   proud   of 
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Clemson's  foot  ball  team,  and  of  its  able  Coach.  Prof. 
Riggs  deserves  special  credit  for  the  superior  team  that 
he  has  put  in  the  field  for  this  season.  He  receives  no 
compensation  whatever  for  his  services,  except  the 
pleasure  that  he  derives  from  a  genuine  love  of  the 
game  of  foot  ball. 

The  game  came  off  at  eleven  o'clock  Thursday  mor- 
ning, but  long  before  this  time  the  grand  stand  and  side 
lines  were  crowded;  the  student  bodies,  as  usual  taking 
the  side  lines.  The  sponsors  selected  by  the  Clemson 
team  for  this  occasion  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Boehm,  and 
Miss  Lorna  Tillman,  with  Prof.  W.  H.  Boehm  and  Pres. 
Hartzog  as  escorts.  They  came  on  the  grounds  in  a 
carriage  gaily  decorated  with  colors,  drawn  by  two 
magnificent  blacks.  Cadet  W.  A.  Saunders  sat  on  the 
front  seat  and  carried  the  college  flag. 

It  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  say  who  did 
the  best  playing  for  the  Clemson  team,  but  the  work  of 
Shealy,  Walker,  Hunter  and  Lewis,  was  especially 
noticeable — they  never  failing  to  make  good  gains  when- 
ever given  the  ball. 

We  are    indebted    to    the    "State,"    for    the    following 
detailed  account: 
Carolina.  Clemson. 

Foster R.  E Hunter 

Bennett R.  T Walker  (Capt.) 

Mann R.  Gr McLauren 

Witherspoon R.  Gr George 

Freeman C Pegues 

S  wearingen : L.  G- Duckworth 

Brooker L.  T Douthit 

Zimmerman L.  T 

Mills L.  E Lewis 

Shand  (Capt.) R.  H.  B Kaigler 

R.  XL  B Sulliyan 
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Withers L.  H.  B Shealy 

Hunter F.  B Forsy the 

Cooper Q.  B Riggs 

Substitutes  for  Clemson: — Forsythe,  R.  G.;  Sneed, 
Lynah,  Sullivan,  Lewis,  G.  P.;  George,  Carr. 

Referee — Copeland,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Umpire — Jones,  Ohio  State  College. 

Timekeeper — Prof.  Colcock,  South  Carolina  College. 
FIRST    HALF. 

Clemson  wins  the  toss  and  selects  the  north  goal. 
Shand  of  Carolina  kicks  off  to  Clemson  ten  yard  line. 
Shealey  catches  and  brings  the  ball  forward  ten  yards, 
when  he  is  stopped.  It  is  first  down  with  ball  on  Clem- 
son's  20  yard  line.  Shealy  goes  2  yards  through  tackle 
and  guard.  Forsythe  adds  2  more  through  left  tack 
and  guard.  On  the  third  down  Clemson  makes  required 
gain.  It  is  first  down  and  5  yards  to  gain.  Left  tackle 
makes  3^  of  third  and  Shealey  adds  5  more.  Kaigler 
tries  left  end  but  looses  1  yard.  On  the  next  play  Clem- 
son hits  Carolina  line  for  a  small  gain  of  1  yard.  In  the 
next  two  plays  Clemson  fails  to  get  the  remaining  5 
yards  and  the  ball  goes  to  Carolina  on  downs.  Cooper 
calls  Mann  back.  He  maks  an  opening  through  which 
Shand  shoots  for  4  yards,  to  this  Withers  adds  4  more.  At 
the  stage  Carolina's  backs  are  first  and  show  their  good 
offensive  work  which  Coach  Hunt  has  drilled  them  in. 
It  is  now  first  down.  Shand  hit  the  line  outside  of  tackle 
for  2  yards;  Withers  comes  up  with  2^  more.  On  the 
third  down  the  ball  hits  Freeman's  leg  in  the  pass, 
causing  Cooper  to  fumble  and  Clemson  fall  on  the  ball. 
Clemson  starts  a  series  of  line  and  end  plays  which 
carry  the  ball  back  to  Carolina's  25  yard  line.  A  hard 
stand  is  taken  here  for  2  down  but  in  the  third  Shealy 
gets  through  tackle  and  guard    and   takes   the    ball   over 
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the  goal  line  for  touch  down  number  one.  Forsythe 
kicks  goal.  Score  6 — o  in  favor  of  Clemson.  Time  20 
minutes. 

Zimmerman  is  put  in  at  tackle  for  Carolina.  Shand 
kicks  low  to  10  yards  line  to  Forsythe,  who  brings  the 
ball  forward  10  yards  before  he  is  stopped.  On  the  first 
down  Forsythe  responds  to  a  call  with  a  2^  yard  gain. 
Shealy  then  adds  11  yards  around  left  end.  Cooper 
does  the  stopping  act  by  a  beautiful  tackle.  On  first 
down  Forsythe  gets  y&  yard  to  his  credit  through  centre; 
on  the  next  down  three  yards  are  added;  on  the  third 
down  Shealy  jumps  the  goal  line  for  a  2  yard  gain. 
Clemson  keeps  the  ball  until  it  is  carried  to  the  25  yard 
line,  where  it  goes  to  Carolina  on  downs.  This  is  the 
second  time  only  that  Carolina  has  had  the  ball  in  her 
possession.  Shand  is  called  on  for  a  kick  and  responds 
nobly  by  sending  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  Clemson 
goal  for  30  yards.  It  does  not  take  long  however  for 
Clemson  to  bring  the  pig  skin  back  to  the  same  spot 
and  in  28  minutes'  play  makes  the  second  touch  down, 
Walker  carrying  the  ball  over.  Cooper  of  Carolina  is 
laid  out  and  quits  the  game.  On  the  first  out  Clemson 
fails  to  catch.     Score  11 — o. 

Two  more  minutes  remain  in  this  half.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  finish  them  and  when  time  is  called  the  ball 
is  in  Clemson's  possession  on  Carolina's  35  yard  line. 

SECOND    HALF. 

This  is  the  time  for  Carolina  to  show  what  is  in  her 
offensive  work.  Clemson  replaces  McLauren  at  guard 
with  George.  Carolina  takes  out  Mann  at  same  place 
and  puts  in  Witherspoon.  Cooper  has  not  recovered 
from  his  injury  on  last  down  so  he  is  out,  and  McCallum 
goes  in  at  half;  Shand  going  to  quarter.  Deal  replaces 
Mills  at  end.     Carolina  shows  that  she  has  been  roughly 
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handled  in  her  tackles  and  ends  show  the  rough  treat- 
ment they  have  had  at  the  expense  of  their  heavy 
opponents. 

Everybody  waits  to  see  what  Carolina  will  do,  she  has 
had  no  chance  to  show  her  offensive  work  as  yet. 

Forsythe  kicks  to  Carolina's  20  yard  line,  and  ball  is 
brought  back  2  yards.  McCallum  goes  through  left 
tackle  for  3  yards. 

McCallum  fumbled  on  next  play  and  Shand  picks  up 
ball  and  makes  the  required  distance.  Withers  goes 
round  the  end  for  15  yards.  Hunter  bucks  centre  but 
hits  a  brick  wall  and  is  thrown  back  for  gain. 

Carolina  ties  right  end  for  a  loss  of  1  yard.  Shand 
ties  to  final  weak  point  around  tackle,  but  Withers  fails 
to  make  distance  by  one-half  yard. 

The  ball  goes  to  Clemson  on  downs.  Riggs  calls  on 
Shealy  to  go  through  Carolina's  right  tackle,  which  he 
does  three  lines,  making  his  distance  each  line. 

On  the  fourth  attempt  the  end  gets  boxed  and  Shealy 
dodges  the  fullback  and  darts  under  the  goal  posts  for  a 
touch  down,  making  his  second  brilliant  run.  Forsythe 
kicks  goal.     Score  17 — o. 

Cooper  is  badly  pressed  in  this  half.  Shand  keeps  to 
20  yard  line,  ball  is  fumbled  and  it  is  first  down  on  Clem- 
son's  20  yard  line.  Clemson  hits  left  tackle  20  yards, 
these  run  a  tandem  buck  over  Zimmerman,  who  piles  it 
up  and  a  half  yard  is  made. 

Clemson  goes  round  end  for  five  yards.  Clemson's 
interference  on  these  end  runs  is  beautiful.  A  second 
attempt  at  same  play  fails. 

Clemson  now  has  Carolina's  line  at  her  mercy  and  her 
tandem  plays  on  Carolina's  tackles  tell.  Hunter,  Shand 
and  Withers  are  playing  the  game  for  Carolina. 
Swearingen  is  also  playing  a  good    game,    showing    the 
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value  of  his  experience.  At  this  point  of  the  game 
Lewis.  G.  P.,  takes  Riggs'  place  of  quarterback  and 
Sullivan  Kaigler's  place  at  left  half.  Sullivan's  straight 
bucks  were  features  of  the  game. 

From  this  point  on  to  the  close  of  the  game  Clemson 
hammers  Carolina's  tackle  for  gains  and  succeds  in  run- 
ning up  the  score  to  34 — o. 

After  the  game    the    Clemson    College    band    playing 

"Dixie."  escorted  the  victorious  team  around  the  arena 

of  the  fair   grounds.     The  tremendous    crowd    that    was 

present  seemed  to  take   great   interest  in   such   a   mani- 

D  of  enthusiasm  by  the  cadets. 

On  Thursday  at  two  o'clock  a  dress  parade  was  given. 
We  quote  the  State  as  regards  the  exhibit  and  parade: 

The  Clemson  exhibit  was  the  first  day  of  the  fair  con- 
ceded the  place  of  highest  honor,  but  the  best  part  of 
the  exhibit  was  not  in  evidence  until  the  boys  themselves 
came.  They  furnished  enthusiasm  and  sport  for  the 
crowd  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  good  feeling 
and  free  and  easy  manner  of  the  crowd.  Yesterday  the 
regiment  of  cadets  gave  a  dress  parade  in  the  arena  of 
the  fair  grounds.  The  formation  was  a  pretty  one  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  the  immense  crowd  which  kept 
pressing  closer  and  closer  and  interfered  somewhat  with 
the  movements. 

The  regiment  is  commanded  by  Maj.  Shanklin,  acting 
colonel,  and  is  composed  of  two  batallions  commanded 
by  Majs.  Klugh  and  Martin.  The  six  company  com- 
manders are  cadet,  captains  Caughman,  S.  O.  Mauldin, 
Kinsler,  Lyles.  C.  E.  Mauldin  and  Pearmon.  The  cadet 
adjutant  is  J.  F.  Sullivan,  and  Lieut.  George  is  quarter- 
master. The  regiment  went  through  the  manual  of  arms 
in  pretty  style  and  executed  the  field  movements  splen- 
didly.    The  band  of  20  pieces   led  by  Cadet  W.  G.  Hill 
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played  well  and  gave  the  corps  a  quick,  lively  step. 
Regular  camp  life  is  enjoyed  by  the  340  cadets  at 
the  fair  grounds.  Taps  sounded  at  12  o'clock  and 
reveille  at  7  a.  m.  Sentenials  are  stationed  and  every- 
thing conducted  in  a  proper  military  manner.  The  cadets 
had  a  dress  parade  of  their  own  Wednesday  night,  in 
robe  de  nuit,  and  spent  the  hours  before  taps  in  a  jolly, 
soldierly  fashion. 

The  Columbian  Literary  Society  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  for  this  quarter: 
E.  T.   Hughes — President. 
J.   R.   Donaldson — Vice-President. 
H.  B.  Dodd — Literary  Critic. 
McGregor — Secretary. 
T.   R.   Phillips — Treasurer. 
L.  G.   Clinkscales — Pros.  Critic. 
W.  R.  Starling — Sargent-at-Arms. 
J.  H.  Barr  and  J.  W.  Blease — Reporting  Critics. 

His    Mother:     What    department    of  the    agricultural 
course  are  you   pursuing? 
Cadet,  D:  "Farmacy." 

Cadet  Williams  has  returned  to  the  College,  after  a 
stay  of  several  weeks  at  home  in  Greenville,  on  account 
of  sickness. 

The  students  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  burning  of 
Gen  Walter  Grey's  home  in  Greenville  last  week.  He 
has  a  son,  Cadet  H.  K.  Grey  in  college,  who  is  a  very 
popular  young  man,  and  we  all  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  misfortune. 

Frank  Breazele  who  graduated  here  in  '96  went  with 
the  band  to  Columbia,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  that 
organization  during  the  trip. 
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The  old  wooden  gangways  that  were  in  front  of 
the  barrack,  have  been  replaced  by  steel  ones.  This  is 
quite  an  improvement. 

A  very  select  line  of  the  latest  works  of  fiction,  has 
been  added  to  the  Library  lately.  The  students  seem  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  Library  and  Reading  room 
more  now  than  ever  before,  as  is  manifested  by  the  great 
number  that  frequent  it  at  all  vacant  hours. 

Cadets  Wells  and  Cannon,  enjoyed  themselves  in 
Williamston  while  the  corps  was  at  the  fair. 

A  chess  club  has  been  organized  among  the  faculty 
with  Prof.   C.  M.  Furman,  President. 

The  Freshman  class  met  and  organized  on  November 
2.2  nd. 

J.  F.  Lanham — President. 

J.  A.  Forsythe — Vice-President. 

J.   F.   Odell — Secretary. 

D.   S.  Taylor — Treasurer. 

T.  S.  Perrin — Poet. 

S.  P.   Roof — Lawyer. 

R.  G.  Williams — Chaplain. 

H.  C.    Sahlman — Historian. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Cadet  S.  H.  Lumpkin  has 
left  the  College.  He  was  a  very  bright  student  and  will 
be  missed. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

This  organization  is  now  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  periods  in  its  history.  The  committee  on 
Religious  services  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Judge  J.  N.  Hook,  and  Prof.  Daniels  as  lecturers. 
Judge  Hook  spoke  of  the  Development  of  the  Mind  and 
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the  "Tendency  of  Habits  to  Remain  when  once  Formed." 
Prof.  Daniel's  talk  on  Prayer  was  very  interesting  and 
inspiring. 

The  new  cadets  are  coming  to  the  front  and  taking  up 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Mr.  G.  O.  Epps  being  the 
first  in  the  movement.  The  Association  now  receives 
the  Inter -Collegiate  in  such  numbers  that  every  member 
is  able  to  read  each  issue. 

The  need  of  more  literature  has  been  a  long  felt  want 
and  we  are  glad  that  this  periodical  has  been  added  to 
the  reading  room. 

We  are  also  glad  to  sec  that  the  ladies  on  the  Hill  are 
taking  more  interest  in  the  work,  and  are  attending  the 
open  meetings.     We  would  be  glad  to  see  more  out. 


Miss  Smith  a  pretty  young  lady  from  Cal.  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Ravenel. 

The  Calhoun  Literary   Society  elected  officers  on  Fri- 
day night,  Nov.  24th: 
S.  M.  Sloan — President. 
W.  R.  Darlington — Vice-President. 

E.  M.  Matthews — Literary  Critic. 

F.  E.  Pearman — Recording  Secretary. 
W.  N.  Fair — Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  M.  Quattlebaum- — Treasurer. 

J.  R.  Stephens — Sargent-at-Arms. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  gave  a  delight- 
ful reception  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Sloan  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  24th. 

The  sixteenth  Regular  meeting  of  Cle*mson  College 
Scientific  Association  was  held  in  the  Physics  lecture 
room  at  8  p.  m.,  Thursday  evening  Nov.  23rd.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  papers  by  Col.  J.  S.   Newman,  and  Dr. 
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R.   N.  Brackett,    followed  by    informal    discussion,    by 
Dr.  Nesom  and  others. 

Cadet  M.  says  he  doesn't  see  why  he  cannot  break 
barracks  as  much  as  he  pleases  for  they  have  charged 
him  two  dollars  "breakage  fee." 

Some  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  schedule, 
Reveille  is  now  at  6.30  instead  of  6.00;  while  call  to 
quarters  is  at  a  half  hour  earlier. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Daniel  made  a  talk  before  the  Columbian 
Society,  Friday  night  Nov.  24th,  which  was  instructive 
and  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  heard  him. 

Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Douthit  went  to  Greenville  on 
Nov.  25th  to  complete  business  arrangements  for  the 
"Teck"  game  on  Thanksgiving. 

Cadet  P:  "Prof,  we  have  so  much  brain  work  to  do." 
Prof:  "you  ought  not  to  get  tired." 

Prof.  M:  What  does  the  quotation  "Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth  mean?" 

Cadet  T:  "Runs  him  I  suppose." 

I      Cadet  J.  E.  All  took  in  the  Charleston  Gala  Week. 
Prof.  Mc:  "Mr.  G.  give  the  definition  of  coquette." 
Cadet  G:  "It's  something  to  eat." 
"Boy"  L:  "Monk  those  two  B brothers  are  hand- 
some boys  "     They  are  just  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
old." 

Monk:  "Are  they  twins?" 

Cadet  S:  (reading  Criterion)  "Gee!  Here's  a  girl  that  is 
Secretary  of  three  societies." 

Cadet  F:  "Gosh!  She  must  handle  lots  of  money." 

Rat  after  being  orderly: 

"Bud:"  "Say  Billy  have  you  seen  that  tin  trick  in   the 
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guard  room,  where  you  press  it,  and   the  horn  blows   up 
on  the  third  floor?"  "A'int  it  strange?" 

Ask  Junior  M.,  if  he  is  going  to  have  a  "Bess  Mann," 
at  his  wedding. 

Clemson  College  24— N.  C.  A.  and  H.  College,  0. 

One  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  games  ever 
played  by  the  Clemson  team  was  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
against  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
N.  C  on  Nov.  18th.  The  North  Carolina  team  was 
composed  of  fine  material  but  showed  a  little  lack  of 
training. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  half  things  looked 
squally  for  Clemson.  Both  teams  fighting  like  tigers  for 
the  coveted  goal,  and  not  until  fifty  seconds  before  the 
half  was  up  could  Clemson  score. 

DETAILS    OF    THE    GAME. 

Capt.  Walker  as  usual  won  the  toss  for  Clemson  and 
selected  the  south  goal.  N.  C.  kicks  to  Clemson's 
twenty  yard  line.  Forsythe  catches  the  ball  advancing  it 
twenty  five  yards  before  he  is  tackled.  The  teams  line 
up  for  scrimmage  but  Clemson  is  too  eager  to  get  in  the 
game  and  loses  the  ball  on  an  off  side  play  on  the  first 
down.  N.  C.  sends  their  right  half  to  the  left  for  five 
yards.  Full  back  hits  the  line  like  a  bullet  for  three 
yards.  Right  tackle  makes  five  yards  round  left  end. 
But  this  is  all.  Clemson  is  now  on  to  their  method  of 
the  play,  and  takes  the  ball  on  downs.  Clemson  sends 
Forsythe  through  line  for  three  yards.  Hunter  around 
end  for  eight  yards  more  and  loses  the  ball  for  holding  in 
the  line  without  effect — sends  tackle  round  end  for  three 
yards.  She  loses  the  ball  on  downs.  Clemson's  ball  on 
thirty  yard  line.  Shealy  flies  through  the  line  for  five 
yards.     Forsythe  hits  left    side  of  line  for  three   yards. 
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Walker  makes  a  pretty  run  for  five  yards  preceded  by 
fine  interference. 

Line  back  and  end  runs,  carry  the  ball  to  ten  yard  line. 
Shealy  backs  for  five  yards  and  Kaigler  for  three  more 
when  the  ball  is  fumbled.  X.  C.  falls  on  the  ball  when 
it  is  six  inches  of  their  goal.  X.  C.  jumps  to  centre  of 
field.  Forsythe  brings  the  ball  back  fifteen  yards. 
Shealy  makes  a  ten  yard  run  and  it  remains  only  for 
Kaigler  to  carry  it  over,  which  he  does  by  a  back 
through  the  left  side  line.  Lewis  kicks  a  difficult  goal. 
Score,  Clemson  6,  X.  C.  o. 

The  teams  line  up  for  a  kick  off  but  it  is  scarcely  done 
before  the  first  half  is  up.     Score,  Clemson  6,  N.  C,  o. 

SECOND    HALF. 

So  far  X.  C.  has  played  a  fierce  and  desperate  game. 
What  will  she  do  in  this  half? 

Clemson  kicks  ball  to  X.  C's  twenty  yard  line.  Pearson 
advances  it  ten  yards  when  Sullivan  tackles  him. 

X.  C.  makes  several  short  gains,  but  soon  loses  the 
ball  on  downs.  It  is  now  Clemson's  ball  in  the  center 
of  the  field.  Walker  shoots  around  left  end  for  ten 
yards.  Hunter  gets  five  and  Shealy  five,  Kaigler  plunges 
into  the  line  for  three  more.  Clemson  loses  the  ball  on 
an  off  side  play.  X.  C.  is  hard  pressed  and  she  resorts 
to  a  punt.  Now  comes  the  prettiest  play  of  the  whole 
game.  Douthit  charges  through  the  line  and  blocks  the 
punt,  secures  the  ball,  runs  over  and  sends  two  or  three 
men  sprawling  to  the  ground,  jumps  out  of  the  full  backs 
arms,  and  speeds  away  for  a  touch  down.  Lewis  kicks 
an  easy  goal.      Score,  Clemson  12,  N.  C,  o. 

N.  C.  kicks  to  Clemson.  Hunter  advances  the  ball  ten 
yards.  Walker,  Clemson's  big  tackle,  ploughs  his  way 
left  end  for  ten  yards.  Sullivan  skirted  right  end  for  six 
yards.     Shealy    Forsythe  and  Kaigler  hit  the  line   hard 
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for  gains.  Here  a  N.  C.  man  is  hurt  and  retires  from  the 
game.  N.  C.  is  calling  for  time  every  few  minutes  on 
account  of  injured  men. 

The  ball  is  now  in  Clemson's  possession  near  the  side 
lines,  thirty  yards  from  N.  C.  goal.  Kaigler  by  a  puzzling 
fake  play  darts  down  the  field,  parallel  with  the  side 
lines  for  a  touch  down.  N.  C.  is  dumbfounded,  for  she 
expects  the  play  to  go  round  their  left  end.  This  thirty 
yard  run  of  Kaigler's  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 
Lewis  kicks  goal.     Score,  Clemson  18,  N.  C,  o. 

Forsythe  receives  the  kick  off  and  dashes  through  a 
number  of  N.  C.  players  who  are  unable  to  catch  him, 
for  fifteen  yards.  Sullivan  goes  around  right  end  but  is 
hurt  and  has  to  fall  out.  Lewis,  J.  B.  takes  his  place  at 
end.  Clemson  loses  the  ball.  N.  C.  tries  the  ends  and 
the  line,  but  fails  to  gain.  N.  C.  fumbles  and  her  quarter 
back  dives  at  the  ball.  Duckworth  makes  a  ferocious 
swipe  at  him,  and  Douthit  gets  the  leather  on  N.  C's 
twenty-five  yard  line.  Lewis  shoots  around  right  end 
for  five.  Shealy  and  Forsythe  back  line  for  gains. 
Douthit  gets  six  yards.  The  quarterback  calls  "tackle 
back,"  and  Walker  goes  to  full  back  position,  Forsythe 
end  and  Lewis  tackle.  Walker  plunges  at  the  line  which 
gives  way  for  a  touch  down. 

Lewis  kicks  goal.     Score,  Clemson  24,  N.   C.  o. 

At  this  point  so  many  of  N.  C's  men  are  injured  that 
she  requests  that  the  game  be  called  which  was  accor- 
dingly done,  making  the  half  only  fifteen  minutes  when  the 
official  time  would  have  called  for  twenty  three  minutes 
of  play. 

Final  score  Clemson  25,  North  Carolina  o. 

Clemson  College  defeated  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  in  Greenville    on  Thanksgiving,   by  a  score 
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of  41  to  o.     On  account  of  limited  time  the  details  of  this 
game  will  appear  in  next  issue. 

FOOT    BALL    RECORD    FOR    '99. 

Clemson  College  41 — Georgia  Techs   5. 

Clemson  College  24 — A.  and  M.  of  North  Carolina  o. 

Clemson  College  34 — South  Carolina  College  o. 

Clemson  College    10 — Davidson  College  o. 

Clemson  College  o — University  of  Georgia   10. 

Clemson  College  o — Auburn  34. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  royally  enter- 
tained about  sixty  of  the  Clemson  Cadets  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  D.  B.  Sloan  on  the  evening  of  November  17th. 

Evergreens,  flowers  and  fruits  were  in  profusion  and 
much  artistic  taste  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they 
were  arranged.  About  9  o'clock  came  that  which  might 
be  considered  by  some  as  the  all  important  part  indeed — 
it  was  a  banquet.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
all  the  nice  things  that  were  served,  but  that  dish  which 
is  so  conspicious  about  Thanksgiving  was  filled  to  the 
brim.  Quite  a  variety  of  games  were  played.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  was  pinning  the  tail  to  the  donkey. 
Miss  Ida  Calhoun  carried  off  the  first  prize  while  Mr. 
Harry  Poe  was  awarded  the  booby  prize. 

At  about  11  o'clock  the  boys  began  to  disperse. 
The  smile  that  was  to  be  seen  on  every  boy's  face 
clearly  showed  that  he  had  had  a  royal  good  time. 

D. 
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Foot  Ball  Songs  for  '99. 


Tune—"  While  the  Band  Played  On." 
Carolina  did  try  to  hold  our  line  but 

The  ball  rolled  on, 
Their  men  were  quick  but  they  did'nt  know  the  trick, 

So  the  ball  rolled  on. 
Their  goal  line  was  near  and 

They  trembled  with  fear, 
And  their  rooters  they  shook  with  alarm; 

Their  men  were  rough  but  they  were  not  the  stuff. 


At  a  Georgia  Camp  fleeting. 

A  meeting  took  place,  for  a  foot  ball  race 

Way  down  in  Columbia. 
There  were  men  large  and  small, 

Lanky,  lean,  fat  and  tall, 
At  this  great  foot  ball  meeting. 
When  the  game  it  was  out,  how  Clemson  did  shout; 

She  was  so  happy. 
Carolina  was  tired  and  could'nt  be  inspired, 

So  they  carried  her  off  the  field. 
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E.M.MATTHEWS,     J  "  EDITORS. 

TO  THE  MEHORY  OF  HY  FRIEND  GRIER  BRICE. 


Endowed  with  man's  wisdom  mite 
We  cannot  see  the  reason  why 
The  oaks  are  so  blest  with  might 
While  the  roses  must  droop  and  die. 

Why  must  the  oaks  so  stalwart 

And  so  strong  be  able  to  endure 

The  wind  and  storm  for  their  lot, 

And  each  strain  make  them  more  secure. 

While  roses  e'er  their  perfumed  life 
And  beauty  cease  to  bless  all  earth — 
Why  must  the  edge  of  winter's  knife 
Deny  the  promise  of  their  birth  ? 

Our  minds  cannot  comprehend 
The  wisdom  that  spares  an  enemy 
And  takes  instead  a  noble  friend 
So  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many. 

Dear  friend,  thy  life  is  like  the  rose 
Blooming  in  beauty  beneath  summer's  breath 
And  e'er  thy  season  reached  its  close 
Thy  life's  bloom  was  gathered  in  death. 

Mourn  not ;  for  he  must  happy  be 
In  a  land  of  joy  and  beauty. 
From  the  slv'ry  of  life  he's  free 
And  spared  the  hardship  of  duty. 

Edgar  M.  Matthews,  '01. 
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ily  Play. 

If  I  were  a  dramatist,  I  should  write  "The  Misan- 
thrope." When  I  felt  a  supreme  hatred  for  the  human 
family  ;  when  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  times  and 
people  were  all  the  reverse  of  what  they  should  be  ;  when, 
by  my  neglect  to  take  Simmon's  Liver  Regulator  for  a 
whole  year,  I  had  produced  such  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  bile  that  all  save  one  (viz.  myself)  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  were  knaves,  cowards,  and  thieves  ;  when  my  voca- 
bulary of  spleeny  invectives  was  complete — I  should  pro- 
duce my  chef-d'oeuvre. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  prepara- 
tion for  writing  a  play  ;  yet  nothing  short  of  this  would 
suffice.  It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  it  unless  I  had 
contrived  to  get  what  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
there  happens  to  be  in  my  breast  out  of  the  way. 

The  heading  of  the  play  would  be  : 

THE  MISANTHROPE. 

Scene  :  The  streets  of  Athens. 
Dramatis  personam  : 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic. 

Citizens. 

There  would  be  two  acts  ;  the  first  giving  the  interview 
of  Alexander  with  Diogenes  ;  the  second  giving  the  lan- 
tern act. 

What  a  bundle  of  impudence  that  was  that  lay  back  in 
that  famous  old  tub  and  ordered  the  master  of  the  world 
to  stand  out  of  his  sunlight  ! 

I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  it  was  pure 
brass  that  enabled  the  Cynic  to  make  this  remark.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  was  done  on  the  "spur  of  the  moment." 
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This  belief  of  mine  should  be  incorporated  in  the  follow- 
ing reverie  of  the  Cynic  as  he  sat  in  his  tub : 

"Alexander  is  coming  this  way.  He  will  doubtless 
stop  to  look  at  me.  Possibly  he  knows  already  that  I 
am  the  nearest  approach  to  a  cur  that  can  be  found  in  the 
modern  world.  Paraphrasing  what  will  some  day  be  said 
about  the  cat  and  the  king,  '  A  dog  can  snap  at  a  king,  ' 
and  in  order  to  preserve  my  reputation  as  the  most  bilious 
man,  I  think  I  shall  snap.  True,  he  may  have  my  head 
cut  off;  but,  if  he  does,  I  have  done  enough  already  to  get 
my  name  in  Myers'  General  History,  and  that  is  the  height 
of  my  ambition.     At  all  events  I  shall  risk  it." 

Then  I  should  bring  Alexander  on  the  stage  and  let 
him  have  his  little  talk  with  the  philosopher  and  retire. 

Between  the  acts  I  should  send  boys  around  in  the 
audience  selling  green  persimmons  and  crab  apples  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  the  second  act. 

Act  2  :  Time,  noon ;  enter  citizen  R.,  Diogenes  with 
lantern  L. 

Cit. :  Quo  vadis,  Diogenes  ?  (Of  course  the  citizen 
who  would  dare  address  the  Cynic  is  educated,  and  is 
familiar  with  Latin.) 

Dio. :     What  business  is  that  of  thine  ? 

Cit. :  Oh,  I  only  thought  thou  might'st  intend  a  jour- 
ney, seeing  thou  hast  thy  lantern. 

Dio.  :     I  am  searching  for  a  man. 

Oh,  did  ever  mortal  carry  as  much  conceit !  As  if  in 
the  whole  city  of  Athens  there  was  only  one  man,  and 
that  man  the  Cynic  !  That  reply  meant,  "In  all  the  world 
there  is  only  one  man.     He  stands  before  you." 

But  I  am  not  writing  the  play.  I  only  started  to  tell 
what  I  should  write  if  I  were  in  that  line.  So  in  the 
Cynic's  soliloquy  given  above  I  have  not  attempted  to 
give  the  language  in  which  he  would  have  clothed  his 
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thoughts,  but  have  only  given  the  question  which  he 
debated  with  himself,  i.  e.,  "to  snap,  or  not  to  snap."  And 
in  his  conversation  with  the  citizen,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  inject  the  spleen  which  was  infused  in  his  words.  The 
man  with  a  well  ordered  liver  who  would  attempt  it  might 
be  considered  as  vain  and  conceited  as  Diogenes  himself. 

Diogenes  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  egotism  personified  that  history  records.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  his  pessimistic  life  ; 
to  be  the  most  persistent  growler  in  the  universe.  As 
such  he  was  a  magnificent  success.  It  is  strange  indeed, 
that  a  man  with  the  ability  that  Diogenes  possessed 
should  have  been  content  to  lie  grumbling  in  a  tub  all  his 
days  ;  eagerly  embracing  every  opportunity  to  make  his 
fellow  countrymen  believe  that  all  mankind  is  vile,  and 
that  virtue  has  departed  for  a  more  congenial  clime.  He 
might,  like  Socrates,  have  founded  a  school  of  philosophy 
that  would  enrich  the  world  of  thought  for  all  time  to 
come. 

If  there  is  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  congeniality 
in  the  lower  world,  Diogenes  and  Judas  Iscariot  doubtless 
occupy  a  double  berth.  If  I  decided  in  writing  my  play 
to  introduce  another  scene,  I  should  work  up  a  dialogue 
between  Judas  and  the  Cynic  : 

Scene  :  Hell  ;  time,  night ;  Judas  and  Diogenes  retiring 
for  the  night. 

Dio. :  Judas,  why  art  thou  here  with  me  ?  Thou 
shouldst  have  occupied  a  warmer  room  than  mine. 

Enter  Pluto. 

Plu. :  Nay,  Diogenes,  Judas  betrayed  the  Son  of  God 
with  a  kiss  ;  thou  didst  try  to  stab  philosophy  while  pre- 
tending to  be  its  disciple  ;  thou  art  well  mated.  To 
sleep  ! 

Exit  Pluto. 
CURTAIN. 
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Sophomore  vs.  Freshman. 

As  the  lazy  college  clock  tolled  out  the  hour  of  three 
seconds  past  three,  the  American  Eagle  in  the  President's 
office  flopped  his  wings  and  screamed  with  enthusiasm — 
the  old  dog  at  the  chicken  yard  nodded  in  lazy  interest, 
and  sent  up  an  unceremonious  howl  prophetic  of  defeat 
for  the  poor  Freshies.  It  was  a  football  game  that  caused 
all  this  tumult  on  this  mundane  spheriod.  The  great  and 
mighty  Sophs  of  ancient  yore  were  to  play  the  Freshman 
team.  The  '02-'ers  were  to  contest  with  the  'o3-'ers  for 
the  supremacy  on  the  gridiron. 

The  '02-'ers  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  Freshies 
in  extensiveness  of  foot.  For  while  the  average  hoof 
of  the  Sophy  team,  by  squeezing  could  be  compressed 
into  a  No.  13,  the  dainty  trilbys  of  the  Freshman  only 
took  a  No.  12,  with  the  judicious  use  of  a  knife. 

The  'o2-'ers  looked  down  with  benign  glances  upon 
their  younger  friends  who  had  just  emerged  from  "prep- 
dom,"  feint  remembrances  floated  past  the  windows  of 
their  esthetic  fancy  of  a  time  when  they  used  to  be 
Freshies  too. 

At  the  time  above  and  aforesaid  stated  the  Sophs  "ris" 
upon  the  field  like  a  Phoenix  from  his  coals.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  run  through  signals  and  made  some  good  gains 
at  this  practice.  The  backs  would  buck  the  atmosphere 
with  gritted  teeth,  clenched  jaws  and  bulging  eyeballs, 
just  as  if  they  were  hitting  a  circular  saw.  This  caused 
the  Sophs'  blood  to  rise  and  they  whooped  for  their  team 
like  Comanche  Indians  at  a  war  dance. 

Four  minutes  and  five  seconds  later  the  Fresh  trod  with 
mighty  hoof  and  menacing  mien  into  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  bloody  arena.  This  caused  all  the  other  Freshies  to 
bawl  and  holler  scandalously.  The  Freshies  amid  tumul- 
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tuous  applause  from  all  the  pretty  girls  on  the  grand 
stand,  made  some  startling  gains  in  signal  practice.  All 
the  ugly  girls  didn't  holler  for  Fresh. 

THE  DETAILS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  redoubtable  Polly  of  Fresh,  swings  through  space 
his  mighty  right  hoof  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sphcriod,  and  sends  at  rolling  along  the  exceeding  great 
distance  of  four  yards — Duckworth,  the  empirical  umpire 
declares  by  all  the  God's  of  war  that  this  is  an  unfair  kick, 
and  again  that  mighty  pile-driver  of  Polly's  hits  it.  The 
oval  spreads  its  wings  and  flys  away  a  long  distance,  and 
alights  squarely  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  Stribbling, 
the  Sophs'  quarterback  who  canters  up  the  field  ten 
yards,  while  Wilson  invites  him  to  hold  up  by  a  loving 
hug  around  the  ankles.  Earle  is  tackled  early  by  a 
Young  Jay,  after  a  five-yard  gain.  Cole  becomes  so  hot 
that  he  burns  a  hole  through  Freshies  line  for  four  yards. 
Bowers  makes  an  end  run  which  does  not  end  until  six 
yards  are  made.  A  bellows  is  good  for  blowing,  so  Bel- 
lows blew  Freshs'  left  end  off  and  blew  on  for  twenty-five 
yards.  This  made  the  Sophs  strain  their  goozles  bawling, 
while  Earle  on  the  next  play  so  astonishes  the  Freshies 
by  a  five-yard  run,  that  their  rooters  all  took  a  case  of 
lockjaw  and  had  to  be  recuperated  before  further  playing 
could  occur.  The  ball  went  now  in  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  Sophs  upon  '03-ers'  three  yard  line. 

Cole  becomes  red  hot  again  and  of  course  expanded 
some.  When  the  saturation  point  of  expansion  was 
reached  he  was  four-sixteenths  of  an  inch  behind  Freshie's 
goal.  Cole's  foot,  though  not  so  large  as  the  average 
Soph's,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  kicking  goals,  and  with 
a  dainty  touch  of  the  left  hind  leg  sent  the  swine  skin 
sailing    away   between  the  goal   posts.     This  made  the 
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Sophs  so  happy  that  they   all  lined  up  and  gave  Cole  a 
free  kiss.     Score  6  to  o,  in  favor  of  Sophomores. 

Pollitzer  hoofs  to  Watson,  who  produces  ten  yds.  when 
Taylor  knocks  him  into  a  cocked  hat  by  a  tumultuous 
tackle.  Time  out  to  splinter  a  leg  and  fix  a  man's  neck 
that  was  broken  in  the  last  down.  Templeton  spurts 
around  right  end  for  fifteen  yards,  when  Kaigler  interrupts 
his  progress.  Time  for  the  first  half  is  up.  Score  6  to  o, 
in  Soph's  favor. 

SECOND  HALF. 

The  teams  played  so  fast  in  this  half  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  who  the  men  were.  However,  occasional 
glimpses  of  Templeton,  Bowers,  and  Lanham  could  be  had 
as  they  made  gain  after  gain  when  given  the  ball.  Pol- 
litzer made  a  long  punt  that  did  right  well  for  a  Fresh- 
man, and  Bowers  made  the  next  touchdown  for  the 
Soph's,  making  the  score  of  12  to  o,  while  Cole  kicked  the 
goal. 

Umpire  Duckworth  being  interviewed  after  the  game, 
expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

THE  LINE  UP  OF  THE  TEAMS. 

SOPHOMORE.  FRESHMAN. 

King,  W.  D C Barnwell. 

Hunter,  J   D R.  G Robertson,  J.  T. 

Moore,  J.  F L.  G Roof,  S.  P. 

Templeton,  W.  G R.  E Taylor,  D.  S. 

Bellows,  C.  A L.  E Sadler. 

Srtibbling,  J.  H G.  B Lanham,  J.  F. 

Earle,  J.  C L.  B Walker,  C.  N. 

Bowers,  A.  O R.  T Parlor,  P.  N. 

Watkins,  J.  B R.  H Wilson. 

Earle,  W.  F L.  H Kaigler,  B.  H. 

Emory,  J.  R F.  B Pollitzer,  H.  L. 

Officials  :  W.  M.  Riggs,  referee  ;  J.  C.  Duckworth, 
umpire  ;  J.  H.  Kinsler,  time-keeper. 
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It  is  rumored  that  the  victorious  Sophs  will  be  made  to 
contest  the  championship  with  "High  Preps." 

W.J.  Hill,  'oi. 


Prospects  of  Southern  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  southern  country  it 
did  not  take  them  long  to  find  that  agriculture  was  the 
most  profitable  occupation  for  them  and  many  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  older  countries  settled  on  this  south- 
ern soil  and  made  splendid  fortunes  for  themselves  within 
a  few  years  ;  while  the  Dutch  and  others  who  settled  in 
the  North  found  that  owing  to  the  cold  climate  and  other 
causes  agriculture  could  not  be  made  profitable  with  them 
and  as  a  consequence  they  were  forced  to  make  their 
living  by  trading  and  other  occupations. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  population  increased  the 
most  natural  thing  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  do  was 
to  produce  and  for  those  of  the  North  to  manufacture. 
Although  this  country  has  by  the  powerful  hand  of  human 
industry  developed  step  by  step  through  numerous  priva- 
tions from  a  few  scattered  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  into  a  wonderful  industrial  nation  comprising  a 
population  of  about  seventy-three  million  people,  the 
South  remains  until  this  day  an  agricultural  section. 

The  South  is  adapted  by  nature  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, so  we  cannot  attribute  our  success  in  agricultural 
production  as  altogether  due  to  the  skill  of  man,  but  rather 
we  must  regard  it  as  the  gift  of  God.  He,  in  His  wisdom 
has  given  us  a  beautiful  field,  the  South,  with  climate 
suitable  for  the  production  of  almost  every  article  of  food 
and  wear. 

We  have  the  great  central  range  of  mountains  gather- 
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ing  the  moisture  from  the  winds  that  blow  in  over  the 
Gulf  stream  and  precipitating  it  in  showers,  seldom  in 
destructive  floods  ;  we  have  the  strong  soil  of  the  upper 
country  over  which  the  glacial  drift  never  passed  and 
from  which  the  elements  of  fertility  so  necessary  for  the 
production  of  farm  products  have  never  yet  washed  out ; 
we  have  the  low  land  soil  redeemed  from  the  shallow  sea, 
full  of  minute  shell  and  other  fertilizing  constituents 
yielding  the  phosphates  which  are  so  valuable  to  the 
farmer,  and  we  have  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  with  its 
rich  and  productive  soil. 

If  we  look  around  over  the  different  countries  and  study 
their  natural  conditions  we  will  find  no  place  on  earth  so 
favorable  for  agriculture  as  is  this  Southland  of  ours.  I 
will  admit  that  there  are  a  few  favored  places  where  the 
soil  has  a  productive  capacity  equal  to  our  own,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  these  places  are  occupied  by  a  people 
whose  shoulders  are  laden  with  taxation,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  in  competing  with  us  they  would  never  be 
able  to  excel  us  but  would  only  cause  a  stimulation  of 
our  production. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  proven  by  history,  that  the  climate 
and  natural  conditions  of  a  country  influence  its  people 
and  determine  their  occupation.  The  natural  conditions 
of  the  South  favor  agriculture,  it  therefore  naturally 
follows  that  the  people  of  the  South  must  be  an  agricul- 
tural people. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the  South  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  gaining  ground,  and  for  this 
we  should  justly  be  proud,  for  the  building  of  factories 
among  us  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  material  prog- 
ress. They  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  greater 
demand  for  raw  products,  and  therefore  are  destined  to 
stimulate  production.     With  an  increase  in   the  demand 
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for  farm  products,  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  factories 
of  various  kinds  that  are  now  springing"  up  in  our  country 
and  a  growing  population,  the  knowledge  of  proper 
Southern  farming  will  be  broadened.  This  knowledge 
will  be  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
articles  produced.  Upon  the  quality  depends  the  success 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  South.  The  Southern 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  can  every  year  get  the  cream 
of  Northern  markets  by  being  able  to  put  in  stock  a 
better  quality  of  the  same  variety  of  products  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  any  other  growers. 

Statistics  show  that  of  the  seventy-three  million  people 
in  the  United  States  approximately  one-half  of  the  work- 
ing class  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  South  being 
the  most  suitable  place  for  this  tillage  a  great  per  cent, 
of  it  is  alone  here.  The  South  is  richly  endowed  with 
resources  and  advantages  that  makes  her  suitable  for 
almost  any  industrial  occupation  in  which  man  can  engage, 
but  it  seems  that  she  has  been  providentially  favored  for 
agriculture  and  given  by  God,  among  other  duties,  the 
special  one  of  supplying  a  great  part  of  the  demand  for 
raw  materials  made  by  the  more  consuming  sections  of 
our  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  States,  the  South 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Of  money  she  had  less 
than  none.  She  began  the  work  of  Reconstruction  under 
adverse  circumstances  with  agriculture  as  the  industry 
upon  which  she  must  solely  rely  and  as  a  result  she  is 
this  day,  not  rolling  in  wealth,  but  robed  in  plenty,  and 
in  her  white  population  there  is  a  manhood  and  woman- 
hood unequaled  by  that  of  any  section  on  earth.  If  the 
South  could  live  and  prosper  on  the  agricultural  industry 
in  the  face  of  the  discouraging  and  retarding  influences  of 
the  period  of  Reconstruction,   certainly  she  can   prosper 
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at  an  accelerated  rate  in  the  future,  surrounded  by  all  the 
influences  that  the  twentieth  Century  is  to  bring"  about. 

The  South  prospered  in  agriculture  before  the  war  with 
the  negro  as  a  slave  ;  she  has  prospered  since  without 
him  as  one  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
made  more  progress  without  him  as  a  slave  than  we  have 
with  him  as  one.  Therefore  the  question  of  labor  cannot 
be  presented  as  a  barrier  to  our  agricultural  progress  in 
the  future.  While  the  negro  has  given  us  some  trouble 
by  his  rascality  there  has  been  a  system  of  farming  which 
has  given  us  more  trouble  and  which  has  been  to  us  a 
greater  disadvantage.  I  refer  to  the  tenant  system.  By 
which  system  the  land  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  occupied  by  ignorant  and  in  some  cases  unprincipled 
men  who  wore  out  the  soil,  but  in  the  face  of  these  diffi- 
culties the  agricultural  industry  has  to  some  extent  pros- 
pered. The  land  owners,  however,  are  applying  the 
remedy  to  these  defects  and  the  people  in  general  are 
waking  up  to  a  great  agricultural  movement  and  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  successful  farmer  must  be 
educated  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  awakening  we  see  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  nature  schools,  industrial  and 
scientific  colleges.  The  future  will  bring  more  among  us. 
That  great  man,  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  could  not  have 
donated  his  wealth  to  a  grander  purpose  ;  this  great  State, 
South  Carolina,  could  not  have  made  appropriations  that 
would  be  more  appreciated  by  her  sons  and  daughters 
than  were  those  for  the  establishment,  equipping  and 
running  of  its  industrial  and  scientific  colleges.  The 
Agricultural  colleges  of  the  South  have  an  important 
mission.  They  are  bound  to  put  new  life  into  agriculture, 
for  through  the  agency  of  them  the  waste  soil  of  the 
South  is  to  be  restored  to   its  fertility,   her  blushing  hill- 
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tops  are  to  be  crowned  with  verdue  and  her  swampy 
valleys  shall  be  made  productive.  Beautiful  orchards 
are  to  be  seen  covering  the  hill  sides  and  yielding  delic- 
ious fruits,  the  valleys  shall  send  up  from  their  rich  soil 
bountiful  crops  of  grain  and  the  pastures  around  shall  be 
rilled  with  grazing  herds  of  swine,  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the 
farms  shall  be  supplied  with  fine  horses  and  mules,  the 
fowls  of  the  barn-yard  shall  clap  their  wings  in  luxury 
and  the  busy  bees  shall  sing  their  humming  songs  as  they 
gather  in  the  honey. 

It  does  one's  soul  good  to  list  to  the  busy  doings  of 
the  farm  as  at  early  morn  the  hands  go  forth  to  work. 
The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  South  are  destined  to 
give  us  a  grander  picture  of  this  in  reality. 

Agriculture,  we  may-say,  is  a  practical  application  of 
a  science  and  art  combined.  It  is  a  broad  and  important 
subject,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce and  on  it  depends  the  existence  of  man,  the  noblest 
of  God's  creation. 

While  in  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  inducements  held  out  by  agriculture  to  the 
rising  generation  on  whose  shoulders  the  future  industries 
and  responsibilities  are  to  rest.  The  cry  of  "hard  times" 
by  the  farmers  and  others  is  by  no  means  an  up-to-date 
expression.  It  was  .said  by  our  fathers,  yes  and  our 
grandfathers,  and  I  suppose  it  will  continue  to  be  said 
several  generations  in  the  future,  yet,  the  "world  smiles 
on"  and  continues  to  progress,  so  may  Agricul- 
ture continue  to  progress.  There  has  never  in  the 
history  of  the  South  been  a  more  favorable  time  to  begin 
farming  than  now.  Land  is  comparatively  cheap, 
mules  are  cheap  and  the  farming  utensils  are  cheap 
and  farm  products  are  greatly  in  demand.  Agri- 
culture   offers    a     broad     field    for    studying,    expanding 
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and  enlarging.  By  studying  it  one  is  forced  to  study  the 
laws  of  nature  and  is  brought  more  in  contact  with  the 
great  Creator. 

We  see  then  that  by  agriculture  is  offered  the  manual 
labor  which  gives  bodily  development ;  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  study,  for  it  embraces  the  most  profound  sciences 
and  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  it  makes  a  man  realize  his  dependence  upon 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  causes  his  actions,  his  thoughts 
and  his  heart  to  be  in  unison  with  each  other,  and  to  act 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will.  It  therefore  develops 
a  man  physically,  intellectually  and  morally — it  gives  us 
the  highest  type  of  man,  the  man  who  has  always  moved 
the  wheels  of  progress,  who  has  brought  civilization 
to  its  present  high  standard  and  who  in  the  future  is  to 
continue  his  great  work  with  increasing  zeal  and  make 
the  South  blossom  like  the  rose.  Agriculture  is  to  be 
always  the  leading  industry  of  the  South,  because  it  gives 
us  the  well  rounded  man  and  offers  him  the  most  inde- 
pendence and  splendid  inducements  for  investment  of 
capital. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  those  reared  in  the  country  to  abandon  farm 
life  and  to  enter  upon  life  in  the  cities  and  factories,  but 
to-day  indications  are  that  the  reaction  has  come  and  the 
tide  is  drifting  toward  the  country.  The  great  lesson  is 
being  learned  through  the  dear  school  of  experience,  that 
humanity  in  great  groups  breeds  extravagance  and  thrift  - 
lessness  of  living  and  that  the  wage  earner  in  the  city  and 
factory  accumulates  nothing.  The  prodigal  son  is  coming 
home  to  the  country  to  acknowledge  the  self-evident 
truths  that  "Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce,"  and  that  every  city,  however  great, 
must  look  to  the  farm   and   its    products  as  dependently 
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and  helplessly  as  did  the  Indian  to  the  earth  for  bare 
subsistence — for  the  mere  privilege  of  existence. 

We  all  love  this  Southern  country  and  rejoice  in  hear- 
ing the  hum  of  factories  and  in  seeing  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  progress  in  every  part  of  it.  We  also  have  great 
respect  for  the  agricultural  industry  because  its  works 
are  in  accord  with  the  aims  and  ends  of  the  mission  for 
which  God  has  endowed  the  South,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  barefoot  boy  may  thank  God  and 
take  courage,  assured  that  his  brightest  hopes  can  be 
reached  by  pursuing  farm  life. 

Yes,  our  people  have  survived  and  prospered  on  the 
agricultural  industry  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  and 
they  are  to-day  waking  up  to  a  true  conception  of  what 
this  great  science  demands.  They  have  put  agricultural 
colleges  within  the  reach  of  the  Southern  boy  and  to 
whomsoever  will  are  offered  greater  opportunities  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  than  any  other  occupation  or  pro- 
fession offers. 

Southern  agriculture  in  the  future  must  be  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past  the  prime  mover  of  that  which  promotes 
the  systematic  working  of  the  American  Republic. 
Manufacturing  must  continue  for  it  will  assist  in  making 
progress  and  in  giving  to  our  liberty-loving  people  a 
greater  independence  .and  a  more  enduring  prosperity. 
But  as  an  industry  in  the  South  it  can  never  be  able  to 
excel  agriculture.  As  time  moves  on  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  bring  men  into  closer  contact. 

The  three  great  civilizing  agencies — moral,  mental  and 
material — Christianity,  the  press,  and  steam  will  continue 
to  multiply  blessings  for  the  people  of  the  South.  Chris- 
tianity will  surely  bind  the  people  into  a  brotherhood  ; 
the  press  will  transform  the  country  intoan  audience  room, 
while  the  steam  and  electrical  engine  will  annihilate  space. 
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The  ages  sweep  on  and  our  great  race  will  meet  and  solve 
every  problem  that  now  seems  dark.  New  stars  will  cluster 
upon  the  flag  and  the  sons  of  the  South  will  bear  it  as  their 
fathers  did  before  to  make  wider  the  bounds  of  freedom. 
The  mountains  will  pour  forth  their  minerals  and  our  South- 
land will  glow  with  the  garniture  of  varied,  prosperous  en- 
terprises. The  white  sails  of  commerce  will  thicken  upon 
our  rivers  and  the  smoke  of  increasing  factories  will 
darken  the  skies.  But  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  this 
prospective  progress,  stands  the  great  leading  industry 
— Southern  Agriculture.  This  is  the  guarantee  that  the 
South  will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, the  seat  of  Agricultural  Empire. 

Now  in  conclusion,  while  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  Cen- 
tury, we  see  the  red  streaks  which  betoken  the  interior 
splendors  of  a  grander  day.  Up  the  eastern  horizon  we 
see  arising  the  wondrous  foregleams  of  a  great  industrial 
future,  which  is  to  present  to  us  the  South  of  the  twen- 
tietieth  Century  as  an  agricultural  field.  Yes,  we 
shall  see  a  beautiful  field  which  has  a  charm  to  the  his- 
torian, to  the  writer  of  romance  and  to  the  capitalist 
seeking  investment  for  his  money.  And  above  all  to 
him  who  seeks  a  home  where  peace  and  plenty  may  bless 
his  labors,  where  a  genial  sun  will  keep  aglow  his  patriot- 
ism and  a  land,  the  riches  of  which  are  in  its  productive 
soil,  the  South  offers  great  opportunities. 

My  friends,  the  riches  of  the  South  are  the  jewels  of  a 
practical  hard  working  people  of  to-day  and  the  rising 
generation  is  being  trained  to  see  that  this  is  a  section  of 
country  that  awaits  only  the  plow  and  hoe  to  yield  purer 
and  richer  gold  than  the  hills  of  California.  "A  land  of 
fulfillment,"  where  the  earth  yields  its  increase  an  hun- 
dred fold.  "The  man  with  the  hoe"  is  to  be  reformed 
and  he  with  his  comrade,    "The    man    behind   the  plow" 
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are  to  bring  to  light  the  resources    of  the   South.     They 
are  to  give  us  our  industrial  Utopia. 

L.  O.  Mauldin. 


A  Christmas  Ball. 


The  wind  moaned  and  sighed  through  the  tree  tops  on 
the  outside.  Gusts  of  air  would  send  particles  of  sleet 
and  rain  pattering  against  my  window  sill.  The  pretty 
white  earth  could  just  be  seen  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  It  had  been  snowing  all  day  long,  and  now 
the  great  mysterious  night  had  stolen  in  like  some  gigan- 
tic shadow  shutting  away  the  beauties  of  nature  at  snow- 
tide,  to  all  but  the  stars,  that  now  one  by  one,  peeped 
from  behind  disappearing  clouds,  like  smiling  angels, 
watching  nature  in  its  peaceful  slumber. 

Being  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  I  pulled  my  great 
fur  coat  closer  about  me,  lit  my  pipe  and  settled  back  to 
my  reflections.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Goddess  Fancy 
claimed  me  as  her  own  and  lulled  my  senses  away  to  the 
sweet  dreamy  land  of  the  imagination.  In  my  fancy  I  was 
again  a  cadet  at  Clemson  College,  romping  through  life 
contented,  careless,  and  free.  My  thoughts  drifted  back- 
ward, recalling  scenes  of  happy  cadet  life.  The  faces  of 
familiar  and  dear  friends  now  almost  lost  sight  of,  but 
never  forgotten,  come  before  my  mind.  Comrades  and 
chums  who  had  formed  the  closest  companionships  of 
their  lives,  seemed  to  pass  one  by  one  before  me.  Some 
happy,  while  the  facesof  others  bore  the  imprint  of  God's 
chastening  hand,  showing  that  suffering  and  sorrow  had 
been  their  lot.  Picture  after  picture,  scene  after  scene  of 
my  college  life  stole  rapidly  past,  until  they  brought  me 
up  to  Christmas  night  of  my  Senior  year.  This  night  will 
always  be  remembered  by  myself  as  being  fraught  with 
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the  happiest  memories,  for  it  lifted  the  shadow  and  sorrow 
from  the  life  of  one  who  I  claimed  at  that  time  as  my 
truest  friend. 

There  was  a  Christmas  Ball  to  be  given  by  the  Senior 
class  on  that  night.  Beautiful  girls  from  all  over  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  gathered  at  Clemson  to  be 
present  to  this  happy  social  feature.  Sisters  of  the  cadets 
had  come  to  see  their  brothers,  who  were  not  to  have  any 
vacation  during  the  holidays. 

#         #         *         # 

Cadet  Lieutenant  Chas.  Farnham  had  entered  college 
during  our  Sophomore  year,  and  being  of  an  intensely 
reserved  disposition,  no  one  ever  learned  anything  of  him 
more  than  seeing  that  his  address  was  Cardenas,  Cuba, 
which  he  had  to  give  when  matriculated.  More  than  this 
he  never  told  any  one. 

Being  bright,  and  outwardly  very  handsome,  his  extreme 
reserve  attracted  much  curiosity  among  his  class-mates. 
A  dark  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair,  two  plainly 
showed  that  Spanish  blood  ran  through  his  veins.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  conjecture  anything  of  his  family  or  of 
his  former  life  and  associates,  for  it  was  soon  noticed  by 
the  students  that  he  never  received  any  letters.  He 
entered  cheerfully  into  all  recreations  of  the  students,  but 
one  who  noticed  him  closely  could  see  that  his  thoughts 
were  far  away,  and  that  he  took  no  pleasure  in  that  which 
pleased  others.  Sometimes  when  he  thought  himself 
alone  a  great  sadness  would  steal  over  his  face  and  un- 
consciously he  would  look  southward  to  his  Cuban  home. 

Farnham  had  early  attracted  my  attention  and  interest, 
and  I  resolved  that  I  would  win  his  friendship  and  if  pos- 
sible learn  something  of  a  life  that  I,  though  knowing 
nothing  of,  could  not  help  but  admire.  In  his  treatment 
of  every  one  he  was  the  soul  of  courtesy,  while  in  all  his 
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actions  the  highest  notion  of  honor  was  evident.  But  it 
was  slow  work  and  a  long  time  that  he  remained  unap- 
proachable. 

We  were  now  in  the  first  part  of  the  Senior  year,  and  it 
was  just  now  that  Farnham's  icy  coldness  in  respect  to 
his  history  broke  a  little.  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  him 
to  tell  me  that  his  father  had  been  a  wealthy  native  Cuban 
and  had  lived  near  Cardenas. 

Going  into  his  room  one  evening,  I  found  him  sitting  by 
his  window  looking  out  toward  the  Southern  horizon. 
Divining  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  Southern  home,  I 
approached  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  asked 
him  to  tell  me  of  his  life  and  home.  He  looked  at  me  in 
surprise,  but  seeing  that  my  intentions  were  good,  said 
that  he  would  let  me  into  his  confidences  if  I  would  not 
speak  to  his  associates  of  the  matter  at  all,  I  assured 
him  of  the  fact  that  I  would  not  ;  and  he  told  me  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  simply  and  truly.      He  said  : 

''You  have  always  wondered  at  the  isolation  that  I  have 
kept  my  former  life  in.  So  have  your  fellow  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  who  have  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  me.  What  I  will  tell  you  I  have  never 
made  known  at  Clemson  College  before. 

"My  father's  family  were  wealthy  descendants  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  that  emigrated  from  Europe 
about  the  time  of  your  American  Revolution.  They  made 
their  home  on  the  fair  Isle  of  Cuba,  and  my  father  grew 
up  surrounded  by  Cuban  patriots,  and  their  unsuccessful 
wars  against  Spanish  tyranny.  He  saw  Spain  murder  the 
women  and  children  of  the  land,  and  grew  up  to  cherish 
a  love  and  sympathy  in   his  heart  for  the  Cuban  patriots. 

"At  that  time,  my  father  being  a  wealthy  and  scholarly 
man,  had  many  friends  in  the  United  States — several  in 
this  State — Carolina,  who  paid  frequent  visits  to  Cuba  in 
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the  winter  on  pleasure  trips.  In  my  seventeenth  year  a 
gentleman  from  the  States  came  to  see  my  father,  and 
brought  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  American  girl  of  about 
my  age,  with  him.  In  about  a  month  a  very  strong  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  us.  Col.  Farrar,  as  soon  as  he 
noticed  my  likeing  for  his  daughter,  bitterly  reproached 
her,  and  told  her  that  she  must  not  receive  my  attentions. 
We  managed,  however,  to  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other, 
and  before  long  had  promised  our  lives  to  one  another. 
About  this  time  another  revolution  was  threatening  in 
Cuba,  and  Col.  Farrar  and  May  left  for  the  States.  By 
some  means  he  learned  that  we  were  engaged  and  inter- 
cepted all  letters.  I  heard  from  her  once  after  she  left, 
and  from  that  day  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  nor  her 
father.  It  has  been  five  years — and  God  knows  they  have 
been  long  ones.  War  swept  over  Cuba  and  left  it  a 
devastated  country.  My  father's  property  was  destroyed 
and  his  home  burned.  He  managed  to  save  enough  to 
start  in  life  again.  During  the  remaining  two  years  before 
I  came  to  this  institution,  I  hunted  over  this  whole  coun- 
try trying  to  find  out  something  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Col.  Farrar  and  his  daughter.  I  loved  May  as  much  then 
as  I  did  when  we  parted — and  I  love  her  still — I  would 
give  my  right  arm  to  find  her.  But  alas  !  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  ever  shall.  I  wonder  if  she  has  ever  forgotten 
me.     She  vowed  that  she  would  always  be  faithful. 

"Giving  up  my  search  in  despair  I  entered  Clemson 
College,  nearly  three  years  ago.  My  life  as  a  student 
here,  you  know.  I  have  never  made  public  my  history, 
for,  as  you  know,  the  world  smiles  in  bitter  irony  upon  he 
whom  fate  has  crossed." 

*  ■*  #  * 

The  spacious  halls  of  the  college  building  had  been 
thrown  open.     The  ball  was  at  its  height.      Bright  lights 
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shone  down  upon  the  merry  crowd,  as  they  tripped  lightly 
over  the  polished  floors.  Happy  couples  floated  by  in 
rhythmic  movement  to  the  time  of  a  Hungarian  waltz. 
B:auty  and  chivalry  had  collected  from  afar  and  near. 
Many  strangers  were  there. 

Cadet  Farnham  had  come  in  late,  and  walked  over  to 
where  a  crowd  of  us  were  standing.  We  had  just  been 
inquiring  of  one  another  as  to  who  the  strange  young 
lady  was  that  had  just  a  few  minutes  before  passed.  She 
was  pretty — strikingly  so,  and  more  than  one  cast  a  sec- 
ond glance  at  her  as  she  glided  by. 

Cadet  Farnham  started,  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  great  emo- 
tion. He  grasped  my  hand,  and  a  joy  supreme  shone  upon 
his  face.  He  simply  said,  "May."  I  understood  all.  In 
a  moment  he  was  by  her  side — and  all  was  forgotten  save 
the  joy  of  the  present. 

They  danced  together  until  the  wee  small  hours.  Many 
wondered  as  they  saw  Cadet  Farnham  go  by,  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  his  bearing,  and  who  the  young  lady  was 
that  looked  so  trustingly  in  his  eyes,  yet  none  ever  knew 
for  a  long  time  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Cadet  Farnham  graduated  at  Clemson  College  with 
high  honors,  and  now  lives  in  his  Southern  home  near 
Cardenas,  Cuba.  His  home  is  a  happy  one,  for  it  is  reigned 
over  by  the  queen  of  his  life,  who  remained  faithful  to  her 
pledges  made  when  she  was  a  girl  visiting  the  war  torn 
Isle  of  Cuba.  W.  G.  Hill,  'oi. 


Gourd  Vines  of  flodern  Jonah's. 

The  ancient  Jonah  is  a  highly  interesting  character.  As 
a  shirker  of  duty  ;  as  a  troublous  member  of  society  ;  as 
a  man  forced  to  undergo  punishment  the  most  severe  ;  as 
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a  prophet  of  calamity,  who  is  angry  because  the  disaster 
fails  to  come,  who  even  contemplates  suicide  because 
times  are  good — Jonah  is  a  man  by  himself.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  his  character  could  not  be  equalled  in  all  the 
pages  of  sacred  or  profane  history. 

And  there  are  those  in  these  latter  days  who  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  story  of  the  whale  and  of  the 
gourd  vines  are  fictitious  stories.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
are  those  also  in  this  age  who  are  pretty  good  imitators 
of  Jonah,  and  especially  so  in  calamity  howling. 

There  is  not  a  day  in  our  lives  in  which  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  long-faced  person  who  solemnly  informs  us  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  world  is  going  to  the  bad. 

The  religious  fanatic  gets  down  his  slate  and  pencil  and 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Bible 
that  can  be  twisted  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
and  works  out  the  coming  of  the  millennium  down  to  the 
very  last  second.  He  spreads  his  results  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  have,  as  in  the  other  Jonah's  day, 
repented  of  all  their  misdeeds,  Jonah  retires  to  some 
secluded  spot  and  under  the  shade  of  his  gorgeous  gourd 
vine  of  mathematics  and  inspiration  he  waits  to  "see  what 
will  become  of  the  city."  But  the  scythe  of  Time  gets  in 
among  the  stems  of  his  gourd  vine,  and  that  which  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  comes  tumbling  about  his  ears.  And  even 
if  he  is  persuaded,  not  to  destroy  himself  when  subjected 
to  the  "strong  east  wind"  of  ridicule,  he  disappears  from 
the  scene  and  the  community  is  rid  of  its  Jonah.  But  he 
has  only  "set  to  rise  on  an  other  shore,"  and  within  two 
weeks  some  other  community  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
his  elaborate  gourd  vine  of  "times  and  times-and-a-half." 

Other  Jonah's  have  grown  gourd  vines  of  statistics, 
under  which  they  sit  and  calmly  inform  us  that  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  in  the  earth  can  not  possibly  last  more  than  a 
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few  thousand  years  at  the  outside.  Or  else  they  say  that 
in  about  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  world  will 
have  increased  till  there  will  not  be  room  to  live,  much 
less  to  have  a  kitchen  garden  in  the  back  yard.  But 
when  they  see  that  in  spite  of  their  warnings  men  go  on 
burning  more  coal  and  raising  larger  families  than  evert 
their  magnificent  gourd  vines  succumb  to  the  destroying 
worm  and  the  Jonahs  are  scattered. 

There  are  Jonah's  in  politics,  however  smoothly  the 
ship  of  State  may  be  sailing,  and  this  class  probably  out- 
numbers all  the  others  combined.  On  one  side  of  the  road 
is  a  Jonah  sheltered  by  a  gourd  vine  whose  leaves  are  free 
trade,  free  silver,  free  Cuba  and  free  Filipinos.  Unless 
the  people  of  this  country  follow  his  advice,  the  country 
will  be  ruled  by  the  moneyed  class.  And  the  people, 
being  patriotic,  determine  to  repent  of  the  tariff,  gold 
standard,  and  annexation.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  their  attention  is  attracted  by  a  Jonah  advocating 
principles  directly  opposite.  Free  silver  will  cause  loss 
of  confidence  by  the  whole  world,  and  send  the  country 
to  destruction  on  short  order.  Evidently  somebody  is 
mistaken.  If  not  the  country  is  going  down  hill  with  the 
brakes  off  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  stop.  So  the 
gourd  vines  die  and  the  Jonah's  disappear. 

But  this  class  of  Jonah's  propagate  themselves,  and  a 
few  scores  of  years  have  supplied  every  bend  in  the  road 
with  its  own  Jonah  running  an  independent  establishment. 
His  vine  is  grown  from  seed  sent  directed  from  the 
acknowledged  headquarters  of  the  howlers  of  up-to-date 
calamity.  His  gourd  vine  is  a  paragon.  But,  while  he  is 
waiting  to  see  the  dogs  take  the  country,  somebody  dis- 
covers a  calamity  that  becomes  popular  so  quickly  that 
our  friend  Jonah  sees  his  gourd  vine  wither  over  his  head 
in  a  night. 
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There  is  no  question  that  these  Jonah's  are  beneficial 
to  the  country.  The  sins  of  which  they  make  the  people 
repent  are  the  sins  of  indifference  to  the  principles  of  good 
government.  And  after  the  people  have  repented  Jonah 
should  not  become  angry  that  the  country  doesn't  go  to 
pieces.  He  should  be  content  if  his  gourd  vine  has  broken 
all  previous  records,  but  should  not  envy  the  next  Jonah 
if  his  calamity  sounds  worse  in  the  prophecy  than  did 
his. 

As  a  kind  of  prize  for  the  biggest  liar,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  instituted  a  series  of  offices  rang- 
ing in  value  from  $505000  down  to  $25  a  year,  which  they 
give  to  the  most  successful  calamity  howlers.  And  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Their  theories  spring  up  one  night, 
flourish  the  next  day  as  a  party  platform  or  a  party  gourd 
vine,  and  fall  the  next  night.  But  in  the  meantime  they 
have  stimulated  the  common,  credulous  people  to  deep 
study  of  different  theories  propounded.  And  while  the 
people  study  the  current  issues,  and  between  two  imag- 
inary evils  choose  the  less,  the  country  is  safe. 

O.  B.  N.,  '01. 


Two  Sides  to  a  Tombstone. 

It  was  the  fall  of  '85.  My  home  was  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Santee  river,  about  eight  miles  from  its 
mouth.  I  was  just  the  age  when  a  boy  thinks  himself 
important ;  and  also  just  the  age,  from  which  in  after-life 
is  drawn,  as  a  weary  traveler  draws  a  refreshing  draught 
from  a  cooling  spring,  our  sweetest  memories  of  the  past. 

The  day  had  been  a  beautiful  one,  followed  by  one  of 
those  superb  autumn  sunsets  when  Sol  paints  the  grandest 
panorama  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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The  evening  farm  bell  had  rung.  And  I  had  started 
on  my  way  home,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  giving  a  good  night  kiss  to  the  white  capped  break- 
ers, which  were  rolling  and  tumbling  in  their  wrestless 
way  some  miles  off  shore. 

My  road  home  lay  for  some  distance  along  the  beach, 
and  then  turned  due  north,  running  parallel  with  the 
Santee  river.  I  was  walking  my  pony,  thinking  of  every- 
thing but  the  approaching  night,  when  all  at  once  I  was 
awakened  from  my  thoughts  by  the  silencing  of  the 
breakers  ;  for  they  had  ceased  their  mad  racing  and 
quietly  nestled  themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
leaving  everything  as  still  as  death.  This  made  me  feel 
a  little  lonely,  so  I  pushed  my  pony  forward,  remember- 
ing that  mother  had  promised  me  one  of  those  nice  old 
stories,  provided  I  did  not  get  home  too  late. 

Frank,  my  pony,  was  quite  willing  to  go  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  could  see  the  lights  of  our  house  dancing 
through  the  trees,  as  I  galloped  along. 

Upon  reaching  home  I  entered  at  the  front  door;  a  low 
swinging  lamp  hung  in  the  hall;  and  I  could  see  my  father 
in  the  sitting  room  resting  in  his  easy  chair,  and  smoking 
his  long  stem  pipe;  the  smoke  from  which  rose  straight 
upward  covering  the  ceiling  with  a  thin  grey  mist  ;  and 
upon  the  opposite  wall  was  reflected  the  slow  gentle 
movement  of  my  mother's  fan.  After  greeting  my  parents, 
I  told  my  father,  in  a  very  business-like  way,  all  about 
the  work  that  had  been  done  on  the  farm  that  day. 

When  we  had  finished  tea,  I  reminded  my  mother  of 
the  story  she  had  promised  me  ;  so  nestling  myself  on 
the  floor  and  leaning  against  her  chair — my  favorite  posi- 
tion, this  is  the  story  (as  well  as  I  can  remember)  that 
she  told  me.  In  connection  with  the  story  is  the  little 
church   of  St.  James,  some   seven  generations   old  ;  the 
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church  is  about  three  miles  from  our  home,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks. 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  little  mound,  marked 
by  one  of  the  largest  oaks  whose  majestic  branches  al- 
most encircle  the  little  building,  seemingly  giving  to  it  a 
fatherly  protection  against  man  as  well  as  nature. 

Beneath  this  mound  lies  old  Ben  Snider,  the  first  sexton 
of  the  church.  A  more  honest  negro  never  walked  the 
sandy  roads  of  Santee.  He  had  been  an  elder  in  his 
church  and  had  tried  to  make  his  'Bredren  walk  in  de 
middle  ob  de  road.'  But  Ben  realized  that  his  days  were 
numbered,  for  not  long  before  his  death  he  told  his  pastor 
that  he  had  written  a  few  scripture  words  on  a  board  and 
he  wished  it  placed  at  the  head  of  his  grave.  Not  long 
after  this  interview  Ben  died  and  the  board  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  at  his  head  : 

"Beware,  man,  now  passing  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I, 
As  I  am  now,  soon  will  you  be, 
Therefore,  prepare  to  follow  me. 

"Your  brother, 

"BEN ." 


It  is  supposed  Ben  got  some  one  to  help  him  with  the 
writing  for  all  the  words  are  correctly  spelled. 

Some  three  years  after,  an  overseer  of  one  of  the  plan- 
tations thought  that  he  would  answer  Ben's  request,  so 
he  painted  the  following  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board  : 

"To  follow  you  I'm  not  content, 
Until  I  know  which  road  you  went, 
For  they  do  look,  and  none  can  tell, 
Whether  you  went  to  Heaven  or  Hell." 

The  story  ended  there,  for  the  vold  clock  in  the  hall 
had  struck  the  hour  for  my  retiring.  So  away  I  went  to 
my  downy  couch  in  the  room  I  well  remember  as  "the 
nursery."     And  I  was  soon  in  happy  dreamland. 

T.  P.  R. 
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With  this  issue  the  CHRONICLE  appears  under  a  new 
cover,  but  we  hope  that  our  friends  will  by  no  means 
regard  it  as  a  stranger.  Although,  the  cover  has  been 
altered,  no  change  has  been  made  either  in  the  manage- 
ment, or  nature  of  contents. 
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Oratorical  The  State  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest 
Contest.  will  be  held  at  Greenwood  in  April.  Our 
representative  will  be  selected  this  year,  as 
last,  by  means  of  an  inter-society  contest.  All  contest- 
ants should  begin  work  immediately,  so  as  to  be  fully 
prepared  when  the  decisive  moment  arrives,  and  the 
inter-society  contest  should  be  held  not  later  than  March 
1st.  Thus  giving  the  successful  contestant  a  month  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  final  issue. 

We  have  a  high  standard  to  maintain  this  year,  as  our 
representative  of  last  year  won  not  only  in  the  State 
Inter-Collegiate  contest,  but  also  in  the  Southern  ora- 
torical contest  at  which  all  the  prominent  colleges  of  the 
South  were  represented.  This  should  be  an  incentive  to 
us  to  use  every  available  power  to  again  carry  off  the 
medal,  and  thus  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  great 
honor  reflected  upon  the  college  by  the  marked  success 
of  our  former  representative. 

Among  us  we  have  men  worthy  to  wear  the  medal 
offered  by  any  oratorical  association,  and  they  should 
receive  all  possible  encouragement  from  the  students  at 
large.  Naturally,  there  will  be  great  society  feeling 
exhibited  prior  to,  and  during  the  inter-society  contest, 
but  after  it  has  been  decided  who  shall  represent  the 
college,  all  partisan  spirit  should  be  thrown  aside,  and 
the  one  selected  receive  the  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all. 


Enlargement  of     Gov.  McSweeney  in  his  message  to   the 
Dormitories.  Legislature,  after   mentioning  the  finan- 

cial condition  of  the  State  and  the  indus- 
trial progress  made  during  the  past  year,  says  :  "Along 
with  the  material  progress  which  has  come  to  our  State, 
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there  has  been  a  lively  interest  in  the  education  of  our 
youth.  Not  only  has  this  been  manifest  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  but  the  country  schools  and 
primary  schools  throughout  the  State  have  greatly 
improved."  This  should  be  as  great  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  as  the  fact  of  our 
commercial  prosperity.  Industries  may  prosper  and 
wealth  accumulate  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  but 
without  a  corresponding  activity  in  educational  circles, 
the  higher  attributes  of  citizenship  cannot  be  gained. 

The  Governor's  statement  in  regard  to  great  interest 
being  manifested  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  so  many  applicants  failing  to  gain 
admission  into  Clemson  and  Winthrop  Colleges  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  scholastic  year.  This  failure  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion concerning  instructions  of  students,  but  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  dormitories  of  both  institutions.  The 
proper  step  to  be  taken  now,  by  which  the  interest  in, 
and  prosperity  of  these  two  institutions  maybe  increased, 
is  to  make  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
dormitories;  if  this  is  done,  no  one  will  be  deprived  of 
enjoying  the  great  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
the  State.  No  appropriation  could  be  made  which 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  these 
two  Colleges. 


Schools  of  Numerous  schools  of  Journalism  of  more 
Journalism,  or  less  interest  exist  in  the  United  States, 
and  recently  in  Paris  one  in  which  many 
entirely  new  methods  are  employed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  students,  has  been  established. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  subject.     Fruits   of  the  work  accomplished 
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by  schools  of  this  character  are  already  manifesting 
themselves.  Probably  at  present  the  most  marked  effects 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  literature  of  our  leading  maga- 
zines, and  that  of  some  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  elevating  influence  of  these 
schools  will  in  the  near  future  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  less  prominent  forms  of  journalism,  such  as  the  smaller 
dailies  and  country  papers,  thereby  effecting  a  much 
needed  reformation  in  this  line  of  journalism. 


Effect  of  African  Everyone  is  watching  with  great  inter- 
War  Upon  est  the  progress  of  the  war  in  South 
American  Trade.  Africa,  and  the  result  of  this  conflict 
has  long  since  been  predicted,  but  just 
when  Great  Britain  will  succeed  in  subduing  the  Boers  is 
still  a  decidedly  uncertain  question. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  war  is  probably  more 
strongly  felt  in  the  world  of  trade  than  anywhere  else, 
since  a  great  industrial  revival  is  at  its  height.  English 
capital  is  more  directly  affected,  yet  the  injurious  effects 
upon  the  industrial  world  necessarily  extend  to  America 
also.  The  first  of  these  effects  upon  trade  to  be  noted 
is  that  caused  by  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  the  world's 
gold  supply,  and  next,  forcing  money  out  of  industrial 
uses  to  meet  the  extraordinary  military  demands.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  tide  of  business  will  be  greatly  checked, 
yet  the  United  States  may  be  benefitted  by  the  great 
diversion  of  British  capital  and  labor  into  a  destructive 
war,  as  she  must  necessarily  seek  American  aid  in  repair- 
ing the  immense  losses  sustained  from  such  a  war. 


Women  Wage-     A  prominent  professor  of  the  University 

Earners.  of  Minnesota,  recently    contended    that 

women    wage-earners    were     one   of  the 

great  evils  of  modern  civilization,  and   that  the  world  at 
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large  would  be  better  off  without  this  class  of  women. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any  sane  man  could 
take  such  a  view  of  the  woman  wage-earner.  Many 
women  are  forced  by  nature  of  circumstances  to  work  for 
a  living,  and  while  doing  this  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  retaining  their  respectability,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  male  labor.  On  the 
other  hand  they  help  men  considerably  by  filling  numer- 
ous minor  small  paying  positions  which  would  otherwise 
fall  to  men.  By  filling  these  positions,  they  leave  only 
the  higher  and  larger  salaried  places  for  male  applicants. 


jeycbange  department 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo.  ) Editors 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  'oi,  \  Editors. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Sewanee  Literary  Magazine 
is  "Our  Dearest  Want."  The  writer  takes  Educational 
Aims  and  Educational  Values,  by  Prof.  Hanus,  as  the 
basis  of  his  remarks.  The  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  this  book  is  reviewed  reflects  credit  on  the 
reviewer.  "The  Woman  Who  Did  Not  Know,"  is  a 
humorous  story  told  with  considerable  ability. 

Contributors  to  the  Southern  University  Monthly  seem 
to  be  studying  the  trust  question.  Two  articles  of  some 
length  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  December  number. 

"The  Gray  Stone  Face,"  in  Converse  Concept,  is  an 
entertaining  story  told  in  verse.  "The  Story  of  a  Faded 
Rose"  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a  quarrel,  an  unopened  note, 
a  long  separation,  and  a  happy  reunion. 

We  fear  that,  now  the  foot  ball  season  is  over,  The 
Tiger  (Colorado  College)  will  be  forced  to  fall  back  on 
literature  or  fiction  to  fill  its  columns,  unless  it  discusses 
next  year's  team  and  the  chances  of  'oo  championship. 


HIS  OBJECT. 
fI  fear  you  are  forgetting  me," 

She  said  in  tones  polite, 
[I  am  indeed  for  getting  you, 

That's  why  I  came  tonight."  — Ex. 


*     *     * 


He  asked  a  miss,  what  was  a  kiss, 

Grammatically  defined  ; 
"It's  a  conjunction,  sir,"  she  said, 

"And  hence  can't  be  declined."  — Ex. 


*  * 


The  women  run  newspapers  now, 

The  public  must  confess, 
But  pshaw  !  we  people  knew  somehow, 

They  always  loved  the  press.  — Ex. 


local  an&  Hlumnt. 

W.  G.  HILL,            )                                                           _  EditoRs 

F.  A.  LAWTON,       \ editors. 


Prof.  W.  S.  Morrison  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  at 
Orangeburg  on  Dec.  4th,  1899.  His  subject  was,  "Meth- 
odism In  and  Around  Orangeburg,"  and  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  audience. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Riggs  went  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  busi- 
ness on  the  9th  of  Dec. 

Cadet  R.,  at  English  recitation  :  "Prof.,  who  wrote  the 
zodiac  ?M 

"Prue,"  at  society  meeting  :  "Mr.  Pres.,  do  you  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  ten  commandments  that  a  man  must 
earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ?" 

Cadet  R.  :   "Let  me  cut  your  hair." 

Cadet  F.  :   "What  do  you  know  about  cutting  hair  ?" 

Cadet  R.  :   "I  inherited  barbar-ism  from  my  ancestors." 

Prof.  :  "Can  you  by  placing  the  neck  of  a  bottle  to  your 
mouth  suck  the  liquid  out  ?" 

Cadet :   "It  depends  upon  what  the  liquid  is." 

Dr.  Marsden  Manson,  of  San  Francisco,  spent  a  day  or 
two  with  Col.  Hardin  last  month.  He  was  once  a  student 
under  the  Col. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Bradford, 
of  Lexington,  visited  their  sister,  Mrs.  Brodie,  some  time 
back. 

Miss  Pemberton,  of  Atlanta,  was  at  Col  Newman's  last 
month. 
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Miss  Miller,  of  New  York,  is  at  Jude  Hooks. 

Gilbert  Walden,  an  humorist  (?)  lectured  here  on  Dec. 
2nd.  He  appeared  to  be  a  hard  student  of  "Diamond 
Dick,"  "Old  King  Brady,"  and  other  thrilling  stories. 

"Boy"  L.  :   "Where  is  the  Wallace  House  situated  ?" 

"Gun,"  (at  tactics):  "To  stop  a  company  all  of  a  sud- 
den give  it  halt." 

"Pa,"  to  "Bill"  :  "Say,  ain't  Alumni  these  people  what 
lives  around  here  on  the  hills  ?" 

Ex-Mayor  Blythe  spent  a  few  days  with  admired  friends 
here  last  month. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  enjoyed  lectures  of  the  Alka- 
hest course  was  by  the  Hon.  Luther  Manship,  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  students  were  immensely  pleased,  and  hope 
to  have  him  with  us  again. 

Cadet  D.,  coming  into  his  room,  announced  :  "I  have 
just  had  a  shampoo." 

Cadet  F.  :  "You  know  your  father  doesn't  know  you 
drink." 

A  certain  Freshman  wrote  to  his  girl  and  told  her  that 
he  was  going  to  send  her  "The  Leather  Stocking  Series" 
for  a  Christmas  present.     She  kicked  him. 

The  variety  of  dishes  at  Clemson  is  limited,  and  when 
Cadet  G.  went  to  take  dinner  with  his  girl  on  Christmas 
day  was  much  embarassed  by  the  following  :  Not  catch- 
ing the  name  properly  he  asked  for  some  "Charlotte 
rooster." 

The  old  gentleman  thought  that  he  meant  some  reflec- 
tion upon  his  much  prided  Christmas  turkey,  and  would 
not  let  him  call  on  his  daughter  anymore. 
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"Why  are  some  of  the  "Preps"  called  2x4's  ?" 
Because  they  are  not  square. 

The  following  men  will  serve  as  officers  for  the  Colum- 
bian Literary  Society  for  the  third  term  : 
W.  G.  Adams — President. 
C.  H.  Wells— Vice  President. 

C.  B.  Owings — Recording  Secretary. 
M.  E.  Zeigler — Literary  Critic. 

D.  Kohn — Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  D.  King — Treasurer. 
W.  E.  Chapman — Prosecuting  Critic. 
J.  R.  Donaldson — Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Reamur  and  Gillespie — Reporting  Critics. 

The  following  vacancies  among  the  Junior  Class  officers 
have  been  filled  : 

E.  M.  Matthews — Poet. 
J.  C.  Duckworth — Lawyer. 
W.  E.  McLendon — Prophet. 

A  Temperance  Club  has  been  organized  among  the 
students,  with  the  following  officers  : 

W.  A.  Sanders — President. 

J.  G.  Kaigler — Vice  President. 

W.  N.  Fair— Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Number  of  members  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  President. 

Ask  the  Winthrop  girls  how  they  got  home  Christmas. 

Prof.  "M.  G"  :  "What  was  the  first  island  annexed  to 
the  U.  S.  ?" 

Cadet  G.  :    "Santiago." 

D.  H.  Henry  spent  a  few  days  in  Athens  some  time 
back. 
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Miss  Angel  Blue  returned  to  her  home  in  St.  Louis  a 
short  while  before  Christmas,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  her 
many  friends  here. 

Ask  "Dean"  about  how  they  fooled  him. 

J.  C.  Thomson,  '99,  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
State  Fertilizer  Department  was  here  during"  the  holidays. 

A.  S.  Shealy,  the  clever  and  congenial  senior  captain 
of  last  year,  who  has  been  pursuing  post-graduates  studies 
for  the  past  term,  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  College.  It 
is  rumored  that  he  is  going  to  secure  him  a  better  half  in 
the  near  future. 

A  poverty  party  was  given  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  Friday  night,  Jan.  13th,  1900,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  D.  B,  Sloan.  Every  one  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. 

Prof.  Mc.  :   "Mr.  M.,  what  is  the  plural  of  appendix?" 
Fresh.  M.  :   "Appendicitis." 

Cadet  W.  :   "How  long  are  your  legs,  anyhow  ?" 
Cadet  H.  :   "Not  half  as  long  as  your  tongue." 

The  following  notice  was  received  by  the  local  editor 
sometime  ago  : 

WANTED — 

By  a  few  attractive  young  ladies,  about  five  of  the  most 
charming  "Cadets"  of  Clemson. 

One  wishes  a  Cadet  with  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes  and 
a  slightly,  curly  light  hair  ;  something  like  specimen  from 
room  No.  99. 

Another  desires  one  according  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  Dark  hair,  blue  or  brown  eyes,  fair  complexion, 
fat  cheeks,  on  the  bean  pole  order,  very  dignified,  and 
may  be  known  by  his  great  flirting  qualities,  and  has  an 
end  room. 
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The  others  will  take  "just  any  old  thing,"  provided 
they  are  not  "Rats,"  for  rats  are  for  cats,  and  cats  are  for 
old  maids.     Address  all  answers  to 

President  of  "G.  L.  S," 

Keowee,  P.  O., 

S.  C. 

GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Seventh  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Clemson  College 
Scientific  Association  will  be  held  in  the  college  chapel 
Thursday,  Jan.  18th,  1900,  at  8  p.  m.  Chas.  T.  Harrison, 
U.  S.  Special  Agent  and  Road  Expert,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Practical  Road  Build- 
ing," illustrated  by  some  fine  steriopticon  views. 

G.  E.  NESOM,  Secy. 

Athletics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  in  the  Physical  Laboratory 
on  December  7th,  1899,  an  organization  known  as  the 
Football  Aid  Society  was  perfected,  with  B.  H.  Rawl, 
President,  and  W.  G.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Football  Association  in  hiring  a  coach  for 
1900,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses.  This  society 
has  already  made  an  admirable  beginning,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  team  financially.  By 
popular  subscription  among  its  members,  a  goodly  sum 
has  been  raised,  while,  from  other  sources  equal  success 
has  been  met  with. 

A  Football  magazine  will  be  gotten  out  by  this  organ- 
ization, in  which  pictures  of  each  team,  and  history  of 
each  member  of  this  team  will  be  given  since  the  begin- 
ning of  football  at  Clemson.  The  scores  and  schedule  of 
each  season  will  also  be   given.     This   magazine   will  be 
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sold  for  a  profit,  which  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Football 
Association. 

The  Football  Association  has  been  reorganized  with 
the  following  officers  to  serve  for  the  team  of  1900. 

W.  M.  Riggs,  President. 

C.  Douthet,  Manager. 

W.  G.  Hill,  Assistant  Manager,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J.  N.  Walker,  Captain. 

J.  W.  Heisman,  Coach. 

This  prospects  for  a  victorious  team  next  year  are 
indeed  flattering.  Every  man  who  played  on  the  team 
this  year  will  be  back  and  the  material  in  the  barracks 
is  inexhaustible.  We  were  truly  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Coach  J.  W.  Heisman. 

Coach  Heisman  has  kept  Auburn,  one  of  the  leading 
teams  in  football  in  the  South  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
the  material  that  is  to  be  picked  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  is  a  good  sign  that  Clemson  will  be  able  to  send 
out  an  equally  successful  team. 

The  following  editors  have  been  elected  for  the  Foot- 
ball Magazine  : 

E.  M.  Matthews,  Editor-in-Chief. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  Business  Manager. 

J.  F.  Sullivan,  C.  H.  Wells,  W.  G.  Hill,  W.  C.  Forsythe, 
T.  P.  Rutledge  and  Q.  B.  Newman,  Associate  Editors. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  baseball  team  this  year  is  very 
encouraging.  The  team  of  last  year  is  back,  with  one 
exception,  and  some  additional  material  among  the 
new  students  will  contest  for  places. 

McMakin,  our  popular  "twirler,"  will  enter  college  in 
February.  The  students  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
baseball  team  has  to  be  supported,  as  much  so  as  the 
football  team,  and  should  lend  their  hearty  co-operation 
accordingly.      The   baseball  team  should   bear  out  the 
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record  made  by  the  football  team,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  support  of  the  student  body.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  a  sad  lack  of  interest  among  the  students 
in  the  baseball  team,  they  seeming  to  think  that  only  the 
football  team  needed  funds.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and 
we  hope  to  see  every  student  willing  to  aid  the  baseball 
team  in  every  way  possible. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Baseball  Association  on  January 
9th,  W.  G.  Hill  was  elected  to  serve  as  Manager  of  the 
team  for  the  coming  season. 

Clemson  vs.  Georgia  Techs. 

Played  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  It 
was  a  game  of  brilliant,  snappy  plays  on  the  part  of  Clem- 
son and  of  persistent,  faithful,  although  futile  resistance 
by  the  Techs.  The  latter  were  put  on  the  defensive 
early  in  the  game  by  their  opponents  and  they  failed  to 
take  the  aggressive  during  the  entire  struggle. 

Clemson  began  the  first  half  with  vigor  and  continued 
that  sort  of  playing  until  the  referee's  whistle  blew  the 
game  into  history. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  several  splendid  jumps 
over  the  Tech's  line  by  Shealey,  gaining  in  every  such 
instance  ;  the  long  runs  of  Douthit,  left  tackle  for  Clem- 
son, who  went  around  the  ends  several  times  ;  the 
steady  gains  of  Captain  Walker  for  Clemson,  plunging 
right  through  the  Georgia  line  ;  a  pass  of  fifteen  yards  by 
Forsythe  to  Hunter,  which  made  a  splendid  gain,  and  a 
fake  run  by  Hunter  for  a  touch-down,  while  Forsythe 
enticed  the  Georgians  across  the  field  with  his  headgear. 

For  the  Georgia  boys  Cunningham,  the  center,  did  some 
splendid  work  ;  Wooley,  the  captain  of  the  team,  made 
some  elegant  plays,  while  Clark  and  Mattox  each  did 
some  conscientious  interfering. 
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The  game  was  free  from  any   unpleasant  features  and 
was    interesting   throughout.       The    Georgia   boys   were 
apparently  outclassed,  which  tells  the  whole  story. 
THE  GAME  IN  DETAIL. 

Captain  Woolley,  of  the  Georgia  Techs  wins  the  toss 
and  selects  north  goal.  At  the  words,  "Ready,  Walker 
— Ready,  Woolley,"  Forsythe  puts  the  ball  in  circulation 
to  Georgia's  ten-yard  line.  Clark  advances  ten  yards. 
Georgia  hits  the  line  for  no  gain.  And  again  for  two 
yards.  She  punted  to  Forsythe,  who  takes  the  ball  five 
yards. 

Hunter  plows  around  right  end  for  ten  yards  more. 
Captain  Walker  culls  left  end  for  five  yards.  Lewis  takes 
the  ball  for  fifteen  yards  by  his  fine  head  work.  Hunter 
gets  ten  yards,  and  loses  the  ball  on  a  furious  tackle  by 
a  Georgia  man. 

Forsythe  falls  on  it.  Riggs,  Clemson's  quarter-back, 
gives  the  line  right  and  Shealey  hits  the  line  like  a  bullet 
for  five  yards.  Lewis  tries  right  end  but  is  tackled  by 
Mattox  without  gain.  Shealey  carries  the  ball  five  yards 
on  a  buck.     Time  out. 

It  is  now  the  first  down  with  five  yards  to  gain,  with 
the  ball  in  Clemson's  possession.  Douthit  carries  the  ball 
fifteen  yards  for  a  touch-down  amid  the  whoops  and  cries 
for  Clemson.  This  is  a  beautiful  run  and  well  interfered 
for  by  Forsythe,  kicks  an  easy  goal.  Score,  Clemson  6, 
Georgia  o,  in  five  minutes  of  play. 

Mattox  kicks  off  to  Clemson's  3-yard  line.  Shealey 
secures  the  ball  but  is  downed  in  his  tracks.  Hunter 
wades  through  a  sea  of  Georgia  men  for  ten  yards. 
Douthit  gets  five  yards.  Lewis  circles  right,  but  fails  to 
gain.  Kaigler  hits  the  line  for  three  yards.  Hunter  gets 
two  yards  and  the  ball  goes  to  Georgia  on  downs  on  her 
3-yard  line. 
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Woolley  carries  the  ball  eight  yards.  Dean  takes  the 
ball,  but  Duckworth  tackles  him  behind  the  line.  Clark 
carries  the  ball  five  yards,  when  he  is  tackled  by  Walker. 
Asbury  gets  fifteen  yards  on  a  beautiful  run  around  right 
end  when  Shealey  downs  him. 

Griffith  makes  two  yards,  tackled  by  Lewis.  Mattox 
fumbles  and  Duckworth  falls  on  ball.  Duckworth  is 
always  ready  at  the  proper  time.     It  is  Clemson's  ball. 

Lewis  makes  five  yards  on  an  end  run.  Shealey  makes 
ten  yards  through  the  line.  His  bucking  is  the  best  ever 
made  by  Clemson's  men.  Forsythe  gets  five  yards  by 
jumping  completely  over  Georgia's  line.  Hunter  circles 
the  left  end  for  four  yards,  when  Woolley  gets  him.  It 
appears  now  that  Clemson  has  no  snap,  for  Georgia  is 
playing  magnificent  ball. 

Kaigler  taps  the  line  for  three  yards.  Douthit  tries  the 
end  but  is  beautifully  tackled  by  Cunningham  without  a 
gain.  Shealey  jumps  the  line  for  five  yards.  Line  left  is 
Rigg's  command  and  Shealey  goes  through  a  wagon  road 
for  seven  yards  when  Clark  tackles  him. 

Lewis  crawls  three  yards.  Shealey,  the  Clemson  tiger 
at  right  half,  gets  ten  yards  in  a  buck.  Kaigler,  the  little 
giant  left  half,  gets  eightyards  on  a  magnificent  end  run  and 
Douthit  trys  the  end,  but  Tech's  center  is  left  in  and 
tackles  him. 

The  referee  gives  Clemson  ten  yards  on  an  offside  play 
by  Strickland.  Line  left.  Kaigler  gets  five  yards. 
Eorsythe  fumbles  but  Walker  falls  on  the  ball.  Georgia 
gets  the  ball  on  downs.  Clark  makes  one  yard,  Georgia 
trys  a  mass  play  and  Woolley  advances  ball  five  yards 
when  tackled  by  Douthit.  Georgia  is  playing  mass  plays 
altogether  now.  Asbury  gains  one  yard  when  Riggs 
secures  him.     Clark  hits  line  for  one  yard.     It  is  now  the 
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third  down  and  Mattox  punts  to  Clemson's  fifteen  yard 
line. 

Forsythe  fumbles  and  Georgia  gets  ball.  Critical  period 
for  Clemson.  Georgia  shows  headwork  in  punting.  Now 
is  her  chance  for  a  touch  down.  Captain  Walker  pleads 
with  his  men  to  save  Clemson's  goal.  Woolley  gets  two 
yards  around  the  end.  Griffith  tries  the  line  but  hits  a 
brick  wall  in  the  form  of  Duckworth  and  Douthit.  It  is 
Clemson's  ball  on  downs.  Douthit  circles  the  end  for 
seven  yards,  and  Forsythe  backs  for  four  more. 

Riggs  makes  a  fumble,  but  like  a  flash  is  on  the  ball. 
There  is  a  dispute  here  as  to  whom  the  ball  belongs  tc. 
The  referee  gives  it  to  Georgia.  Clark  carries  the  ball 
two  yards  when  Shealey  downs  him.  The  ball  is  now  on 
Clemson's  fifteen  yard  line.  Georgia  calls  on  Woolley 
and  he  responds  by  a  touch-down  for  fifteen  yards.  He 
was  interfered  for  beautifully  by  his  men.  Mattox  fails 
to  kick  a  goal.  Score:  Clemson  6,  Georgia  4.  Things 
look  squally.  Everybody  is  guessing  how  it  will  go. 
The  teams  again  line  up  for  a  kick  off. 

Forsythe  sends  the  pig  skin  whirling  to  Georgia's  ten 
yard  line.  Clark  gets  the  ball  but  is  tackled  by  Duck- 
worth. Captain  Woolley  gets  five  yards  and  Douthit 
makes  one  of  the  prettiest  tackles  of  the  game.  Georgia 
tries  the  line  for  five  yards.  Riggs  is  hurt,  but  recovers. 
Strickland  makes  three  yards  on  the  buck  when  Walker 
stops  him.     The  ball  now  goes  to  Clemson  on  downs. 

Shealey  hits  the  line  for  seven  yards.  The  ball  is  now 
on  Georgia's  twenty-five  yard  line.  Clemson  gets  five 
yards  by  an  off-side  play  of  Georgia's. 

Forsythe  bucks  for  four  yards.  Shealy  disappears  into 
Georgia's  line  and  when  found  is  five  yards  nearer  Geor- 
gia's goal.  Riggs  calls  on  Douthit  for  an  end  run  by  which 
he  makes  fifteen  yards,  and  on  the  next  run  carries  it  over 
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for  three  yards.  Fifteen  seconds  remain  for  the  first  half. 
Shealy  crouches  to  spring  and  goes  through  Georgia's 
line  for  a  touch-down.  Clemson  punts  out  but  Douthit 
fails  to  catch  properly.  Score:  Clemson  II,  Georgia  5. 
The  half  is  up.  Both  teams  have  played  desperate 
ball,  and  while  Georgia  is  outscored  so  far,  she  has  great 
hopes  for  the  second  half.  Clemson  has  been  handi- 
capped in  this  half  on  account  of  sandy  ground. 

THE  SECOND  HALF. 

Clemson  takes  the  up-hill  goal.  Mattox  kicks  to 
Hunter  who  advances  five  yards.  Lewis  digs  around 
right  end  for  six  yards  ;  Forsythe  gets  five  yards  on  a 
buck  ;  Captain  Walker  makes  a  star  run  for  fifteen  yards 
and  Shealey  plunges  at  the  line  for  a  six  yard  gain. 

Kaigler  follows  suit  for  eight  yards  more.  It  is  Geor- 
gia's ball.  Her  full  back  hits  a  brick  wall  in  Clemson's 
line.  Georgia  tries  a  fake  but  fails.  Woolley  goes  around 
the  end  but  Walker  pins  him  to  the  ground.  Clemson 
gets  the  ball  on  downs.  Walker  skirts  the  end  for  eight 
yards  and  Hunter  for  four  yards.  Lewis  now  takes  the 
leather  for  a  fifteen-yard  gain.  Shealey  adds  glory  to  his 
record  by  leaping  over  Georgia's  line  for  five  yards. 
Walker  wades  around  left  end  for  eight  yards  and  For- 
sythe makes  five  yards  on  a  buck.  Things  are  going 
Clemson's  way  now. 

On  an  end  run  Walker  makes  eight  yards  and  Shealey 
nine  more  through  the-  line  on  the  next  play.  Douthit 
makes  four  yards.  Hunter  makes  an  end  run  for  six  yards. 
Tackles  back  and  Captain  Walker  scores  a  touch-down 
by  a  buck.  Forsythe  kicks  an  easy  goal.  Score:  Clem- 
son 17,  Georgia  5. 

Mattox  kicks  to  Forsythe,  who  advances  ten  yards 
while  Lewis  makes  six  yards  on  the  next  play.     Douthit 
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makes  twenty-five  yards  around  right  to  the  end.  It  was 
a  beautiful  run  for  he  uses  his  head.  Douthitgoes  through 
the  line  fifteen  yards. 

Now  comes  Clemson's  successful  fake  play.  Hunter 
lays  low.  Forsythe  makes  a  vicious  dive  around  right 
end  with  his  headgear  under  his  arm.  Georgia  bites.  She 
tackles  Forsythe  while  Hunter  steals  his  way  down  the 
side  lines  40  yards  for  a  touch-down.  Georgia  contests 
the  fairness  of  this  pass  but  Clemson  wins.  Forsythe 
kicks  an  easy  goal.     Score:   Clemson  23,   Georgia  5. 

Mattox  kicks  to  Forsythe  who  dives,  jumps  and  plunges 
for  twenty-five  yards. 

From  this  on  the  game  abounded  in  brilliant  plays  for 
Clemson.  About  this  time  Kaigler  is  hurt  and  Sullivan 
is  substituted  at  right  half.  His.  wonderful  line  bucks, 
carries  the  ball  towards  Georgia's  goal.  Lewis,  G.  P.,  is  sub- 
stituted for  Riggs  as  quarterback.  His  head  work  during 
the  entire  game  was  in  evidence.  The  game  so  one-sided 
from  this  on  that  further  detail  is  unnecessary.  Sullivan 
who  was  substituted  as  half-back,  made  a  considerable 
gain  every  buck.  However,  every  Clemson  man  did  his 
duty  well. 

Cunningham,  Mattox,  Clark  and  Woolley,  for  Georgia, 
were  clearly  the  stars  for  their  team. 


CONSTITUTION    AND  BY=LAWS 

OF  THE 

Football  Associatiox  of  Clemson  College. 
Adopted  Dec.  14,  1899. 


NAME. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Football  Asso 
ciation  of  Clemson  College. 
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OBJECT 
The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  for  the  regula- 
tion and  development  of  football  at  Clemson  College. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Any  member  of  the  student  body  or  faculty  may 
become  a  member  of  this  Association  on  payment  of  dues, 
and  those  members  of  the  faculty  whose  names  appear  on 
the  guarantee  list,  and  any  others  who  may  be  elected 
by  this  Association. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  President, 
Manager,  Assistant  Manager,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Captain,  Coach,  and  Trainer. 

COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
President,  Manager,  Assistant  Manager,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  one  representative  from  the  faculty,  elected  by 
the  faculty  members  of  the  Association,  and  one  repre- 
sentative elected  by  the  Association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

All  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  football  season,  or  when 
necessary  to  fill  an  unexpired  term. 

All  officers,  except  Captain,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  voting. 

The  Captain  shall  be  elected  by  all  men  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  game  during  the  past  season. 
DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

President — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  this  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  call  meetings  of  these  bodies  when  he  deems  desir- 
able.    He    shall    have    general    oversight    and  advisory 
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power  over  the  workings  of  the  Association,  and  in  case 
of  emergency,  when  it  is  not  possible  or  practical  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  shall  act  in 
their  stead.  He  shall  represent  this  Association  at  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  and  at  the 
Clemson  College  Athletic  Association. 

Manager — The  Manager  shall  conduct  all  correspond- 
ence of  the  Association,  arrange  all  games  and  make  pur- 
chases authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  carry 
out  their  directions  along  lines  naturally  within  their 
province.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  correspondence 
relating  to  games  and  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  his 
records  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  mem- 
bers ot  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  after  each 
game  turn  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  an  itemized 
list  of  expenditures  and  receipts,  which,  after  being 
audited  by  the  Committee,  shall  be  turned  over,  with  any 
accruing  funds,  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In  case 
of  a  deficit,  an  order  on  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 
be  given  the  Manager  for  funds  to  meet  such  deficit.  No 
orders  for  material  shall  be  made  and  no  financial  risk  of 
any  kind  incurred,  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  While  absent  from  home  the  Manager  may, 
however,  incur  the  routine  expenses  incidental  to  arrang- 
ing the  game — expenses  that  are  borne  by  both  teams 
and  come  first  out  of  the  gate  receipts. 

Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Manager — He  shall 
have  in  charge  all  the  funds  of  the  Association  and  shall 
pay  out  same  only  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee 
acting  through  its  chairman.  He  shall  collect  all  dues 
and  subscriptions,  and  in  general  assist  the  manager  with 
his  duties.  He  shall  carefully  keep  a  record  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  his  books  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion at  any  time  by  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
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tee.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  end  of  May,  September,  October  and 
November,  and  whenever  called  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  also  act  as  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  keep 
a  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Captain — He  shall  have  control  of  the  players  both  on 
and  off  the  field,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the 
coach. 

Trainer — He  shall  have  charge  of  the  training  table  and 
diet  of  players. 

Coach — The  coach  shall  have  supreme  authority  over 
players  both  on  and  off  the  field  of  play.  His  directions 
pertaining  to  the  game  and  to  training  shall  have  prece- 
dence over  all  others.  He  shall  have  sole  authority  as  to 
the  selection  of  players  to  compose  the  team  for  any 
match  game.  No  match  game  shall  be  booked  without 
his  consent  and  approval. 

Executive  Committee — This  body  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President  to  consider  all  questions  of  financial 
policy.  No  financial  obligations  shall  be  assumed  and  no 
financial  risks  taken  by  any  officer  of  the  Association 
without  the  consent  of  this  body  as  shown  by  its  minutes. 
No  match  game  shall  be  booked  without  its  consent  (as 
well  as  the  consent  of  the  coach).  At  times  when  it  is 
impossible  or  impracticable  to  call  together  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  the  president  shall  act  for  them.  At 
least  three  members  of  the  Committee  must  be  present  at 
a  meeting  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. A  majority  vote  of  the  Committee  shall  carry  any 
measure  before  the  body. 

Penalties — Any  officers  may  be  suspended  from  office 
at  any  time  for  transgression  of  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
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stirution  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a  suc- 
cessor elected  by  the  Association. 

In  case  such  an  officer  be  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  other  members  shall  elect  a  substitute  to 
act  during  the  consideration  of  the  charges  made  against 
him. 

This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 

Dues — The  annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar,  payable  on 
or  before  September  30th. 

Xo  assessments  shall  be  levied  other  than  the  regular 
dues. 

Players — No  person  shall  participate  in  the  game  either 
as  a  scrub,  substitute  or  varsity  player,  or  use  any  of  the 
property  of  the  Association,  nor  sit  at  the  training  tables, 
unless  he  be  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Amendments — Amendments  may  be  made  to  this  Con- 
stitution by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  this 
Association. 


CLiEWSOJSL  COLtliEGE  DIRECTOHV. 


CLEMSON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
H.  S.  HARTZOG,  President.  P.  H.  E.  SLOAN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE  CHRONICLE. 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  Editor-in-Chief. 

C.  E.  Mauldin,  Business  Manager. 

CALHOUN   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
S.  M.  Sloan,  President.  F.  E.  Pearman,  Secretary. 

COLUMBIAN   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
W.  G.  Adams,  President.  C.  B.  Owings,  Secretary. 
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TWO  GIFTS. 

In  my  hand  a  flower  you  laid. 

Years  ago,  years  ago. 
;Twas  its  fragrance  sweet  that  made 
All  things  seem  so,  years  ago. 

In  my  heart  a  thought  you  laid, 

Years  ago,  years  ago. 
'Tis  its  fragrance  sweet  has  made. 
All  Life  seem  so,  evermore. 

The  fragrance  of  the  flower  has  flown. 

Years  ago,  years  ago. 
The  fragrance  of  the  thought  has  grown. 
Evermore,  Evermore. 

— Selected. 


Some  Reflections  of  an  Alumnus. 

"Where'er  I  roam,  Whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untroubled,  fondly  turns  to  thee." 

—  Goldsmith. 

What  a  blessing  it  is  that  no  matter  how  dark  and 
dreary  one's  life  may  be,  there  is  always  some  bright  spot 
in  his  past  career  upon  which  he  may  look  with  pleasure. 
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And  how  sweet,  how  consoling  are  these  memories  of 
the  past  !  Perhaps  we  have  had  disappointments  as  well 
as  triumphs — and  who  has  not  ?  but  Time,  the  great 
healer,  has  softened  all  these  while  he  has  given  to  the 
lattter  a  far  greater  value.  The  harp  of  memory  may 
moulder  long,  but  when  at  last  its  notes  are  touched,  the 
discords  sink  into  insignificance,  while  the  nobler  chords 
unite  to  form  one  grand  and  glorious  symphony. 

Such  has  doubtless  been  the  experience  of  every  col- 
lege man  after  he  has  bidden  farewell  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  petty  discontents  and  annoyances  have  all  been 
smoothed  away,  and  there  remains  only  the  happy  mem- 
ory of  the  pleasures  enjoyed.  Such  has  doubtless  been 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  a 
sudden  change  of  condition,  who  has  been  turned  from 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  and  forced  to  follow  paths 
unfamiliar ;  whether  the  way  be  rough  or  smooth,  his 
heart  is  ever  looking  backwards,  and  the  further  he  gets 
from  this  turning  point,  the  more  pleasures  does  he  take 
in  retrospection. 

But  however  pleasant  and  diverting  such  thoughts  may 
be  we  should  not  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  too  long  upon 
them.  The  bugle  long  since  sounded  "Taps,"  the  requium 
of  our  college  days,  and  ere  the  last  sad  note  had  died 
away,  we  were  awakened  by  a  more  stirring  strain.  It 
was  the  reveille  of  responsibility — and  we  were  forced  to 
file  out  and  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  of  civil  life. 
Here  we  must  continue  to  march  unceasingly,  keeping 
step  to  the  music  of  civilization  and  progress,  until  at  last 
when  the  final  recall  is  sounded,  we  are  hurried. away  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  meet  an  unknown  fate. 

Reflecting  upon  these  things,  we  exclaim  with  our 
friend,  the  "Idiot,"  "What  a  sandwich  is  life  after  all." 
The  thin  slice  of  pleasure  between  the  very  thick  slices 
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of  toil  and  worry  ;  the  thin  layer  of  hope  between  the 
very  thick  ones  of  disappointment  and  despair.  To  still 
further  carry  out  the  metaphor,  we  may  apply  the  sand- 
wich idea  to  ourselves.  The  days  before  and  after  college 
with  the  college  period  between.  Many  of  us  have  doubt- 
less thought  the  college  slice  the  toughest  of  all,  but 
when  we  struck  the  hard  layer  on  the  other  side,  we 
realized  how  badly  we  were  mistaken. 

To  more  fully  illustrate  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
throng  the  heart  of  a  graduate,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves 
one  of  these  individuals,  newly  fledged,  strolling  along 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  a  great  city.  The  crowd, 
each  person  intent  upon  his  own  affairs,  pass  him  by 
unnoticed.  There  is  nothing  to  attract  attention  ;  he  is 
only  a  private  citizen,  only  an  integral  part  of  that  vast 
multitude  which  forms  the  population  of  the  globe.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  is  sauntering  along,  a  sound  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  strikes  upon  his  ear — the  strains  of  martial 
music.  Almost  unvoluntarily  his  eyes  are  turned  in  that 
direction  and  the  scene  which  meets  his  gaze  fills  him 
with  delight.  He  sees  an  unbroken  column  of  boys  in 
uniform,  and  that  uniform  he  recognizes  as  one  he  loves. 
They  are  marching  steadily  onward;  soon  they  are  abreast 
of  him,  and  he  begins  to  recognize  the  faces  of  old  com- 
rades and  schoolmates.  Then  the  last  company  passes, 
and  he  is  left  to  reflect  upon  the  many  changes  that  a  tew 
months  have  brought  about.  These  meditations,  how- 
ever, are  happily  intermingled  with  hopes  for  the  future, 
for  he  fancies  that  he  can  see,  in  this  steady  onward 
march  of  soldier  students,  the  irresistible  advance  of  edu- 
cation, science,  the  civilization,  and  as  surely  as  these 
cadets  are  marching  toward  their  bivouac  on  the  hill, 
they  are  moving  toward  the  goal  of  glorious  manhood 
and  true  citizenship. 
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Meditating  along  this  line  we  cannot  help  but  take  note 
of  a  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely, 
the  effect  of  early  training  and  education  upon  character 
and  subsequent  conduct.  We  believe  that  the  college 
man  is  best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  world,  not  alone  from 
an  intellectual  standpoint,  but  from  a  moral  one  as  well. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lessons  learned  at  his  moth- 
er's knee  are  usually  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  man's  character  ;  then,  why  cannot  the  same 
be  said  of  those  lessons  learned  at  the  knee  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  his  college,  which  is  only  the  influence  of  the 
mother  working  in  a  more  broadened  sense  ?  It  has  often 
been  held  by  the  opponents  of  State  colleges  that  such 
institutions  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  development  of 
character  and  true  manhood,  but  we  have  utterly  failed 
to  see  the  logic  of  this  argument.  It  seems  that  the 
mere  nature  of  an  institution  like  ours,  founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  noblest  and  most  generous  principles,  would 
inspire  one  with  the  highest  ambitions.  Filled  with  grat- 
itude for  the  benefits  desired,  he  would  strive  to  repay 
his  college  and  State  for  the  good  they  have  done  him, 
and  in  doing  so  he  would  adopt  the  only  true  method. 
He  would  endeavor  to  make  of  himself  the  highest  type 
of  citizen. 

So  then,  fellow-students,  let  us  realize  that  we  are  all 
working  for  a  common  cause,  and  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  whether  alumnus  or  undergraduate,  is  pledged 
to  uphold  our  college  and  to  labor  for  her  advancement. 
May  each  succeeding  generation  add  fresh  laurels  to  the 
wreath  that  crowns  our  common  mother. 

W.  F.  W.,  '99 


Benefits  of  a  College  Life. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a  college  is  a  kind  of  a 
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medium  through  which  any  young  man  can  be  developed 
into  perfect  manhood  regardless  of  his  previous  training, 
and  the  motives  and  inspirations  which  characterize  him. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  college  in- 
spires a  young  man  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
make  a  man  of  himself;  but  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
a  way  for  neglect  and  consequent  failure.  At  the  very 
entrance  door  a  student  is  confronted  with  these  two 
great  possibilities ;  consequently,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  he  should  get  clearly  into  his  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  he  came  to  college,  and  get,  thoroughly  out  of  his 
mind  the  notion  that  the  college  is  to  be  the  making  of 
him. 

The  college  cannot  make  men  of  us.  It  gives  access 
to  a  library  and  to  laboratories,  and  so  invites  thought 
and  investigation.  Its  accomplished  staff  of  teachers 
gives  suggestions  for  inspiration  and  for  guidance.  But 
these  only  suppliment  our  own  efforts.  The  good  that 
is  derived  from  a  college  course  depends  upon  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  acquired  and  the  application  that  is  made  of 
that  knowledge. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  college  course,  several  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  Many  things  enter  into  college 
life  which  tend  to  waste  and  demoralization.  At  first 
one  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  he  has  not 
been  accustomed.  He  is  out  from  under  the  ifluence  of 
parental  training  and  early  associates. 

One  of  the  first  matters,  and  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant matter,  that  confronts  him  is  that  of  forming  new 
associates.  He  comes  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  young 
men.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  study  human  nature, 
but  a  sharp  line  should  be  drawn  between  acquaintance- 
ship and  intimacy.  We  can  have  a  friendly  relation  with 
those  whom  we  would  not  admit  to  the  inner  realities  of 
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close  companionship.  We  should  maintain  such  friendly 
relation  in  college  as  well  as  out  of  it.  But  those  whom 
we  would  admit  to  the  most  sacred  intimacies  of  our 
lives  should  be  scrupulously  chosen.  Habits  are  formed 
while  we  are  in  college  that  will  stick  to  us  through  life. 
Our  associates  in  college  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  habits  that  we  form,  therefore  they  should  be  deter- 
mined with  the  greatest  care. 

College  students  are  in  danger  of  concluding  that  the 
surest  sign  of  future  success  is  a  machine-like  perfection 
in  the  knowledge  of  set  tasks.  It  is  rather  that  restless 
enthusiasm  that  makes  us  perpetually  reach  out  for  that 
which  is  beyond,  combined  with  the  power  of  fixing  ones 
mind  upon  a  subject.  In  college,  as  in  life  at  large,  re- 
wards are  not  promised  for  simply  performing  the  duties 
that  are  required.  It  should  be  remembered  that  large 
success  is  determined  by  that  which  is  over  and  above 
what  was  expected.  He  who  would  be  most  successful, 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  doing  to  perfection 
his  set  tasks.  We  should  have  due  regard  for  what  is 
required  of  us,  but,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  and 
demonstrate  our  individuality  and  attain  the  highest 
achievement,  we  must  first  of  all  cultivate  a  well-regu- 
lated enthusiasm  that  craves  for  more  light  and  additional 
truth  and  that  is  never  satisfied  until  the  furtherst  possi- 
ble limit  has  been  reached. 

Every  student  should  consider  the  attitude  that  he 
should  assume  toward  college  regulations  and  college 
authorities.  The  proper  relation  that  should  exist  be- 
tween stndents  and  professors  is  not  that  of  master  and 
servant,  but  that  of  one  that  is  seeking  knowledge  on  the 
one  hand  and  one  that  is  anxious  to  impart  knowledge 
on  the  other  hand.  Therefore  every  student  can  well 
afford  to  submit  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  col- 
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lege,  because  he  may  feel  assured  that  they  are  intended 
to  promote  his  interest.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  them  are  not  adapted  to  our  needs, 
and  some  of  them  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  our 
wishes,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  come 
from  those  who  are  trying  to  help  us  and  whose  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  make  them  capable  of  seeing,  better 
than  we  can  see,  what  will  do  most  toward  making  men 
of  us.  Then  as  a  matter  of  self  respect  and  of  showing 
the  proper  appreciation  for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
put  forth  to  benefit  us,  obedience  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  college  student. 

When  a  student  goes  to  college  he  is  supposed  to  have 
some  object  in  view,  and  to  be  old  enough  to  know  how 
to  conduct  himself.  Then  no  college  student  is  entitled 
to  the  pitiful  excuse  that  "boys  will  be  boys."  College 
students  are  regarded  as  young  men.  They  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  boyhood.  Then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  it  is  true  that  "boys  will  be  boys,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  "fools  will  be  fools."  The  most  of  the 
unmanly  deeds  of  college  students  are  accounted  for  in 
this  way  rather  than  in  the  former  way. 

Another  point  of  importance  to  college  students  is  the 
proper  attitude  for  them  to  assume  toward  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  college  training.  Some 
young  men  feel  so  important,  after  spending  a  while  in  • 
college,  that  they  would  not  speak  to  one  whose  oppor- 
tunities were  less  favorable  than  theirs.  This  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  In  order  that  an  education  may  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  support 
and  respect  of  all  classes  of  people.  Then  it  behoves  us 
to  recognize  the  fortunate  as  well  as  the  unfortunate,  and 
to  respect  the  individuality  of  every  man.  May  we  not 
^o  further  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to 
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try  to  elevate  those  who  are  below  him.  We  should 
slight  no  man  for  his  poverty  nor  esteem  any  one  for  his 
wealth.  Common  politeness  demands  that  we  should 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  respect  to  everyone.  True  po- 
liteness is  the  art  of  showing  by  external  signs  the  inter- 
nal regard  that  we  have  for  others.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment, the  value  of  which  can  never  be  measured. 
Indifference  is  an  investment  that  never  pays  neither  in 
business  nor  in  society. 

During  college  life,  greetings  exchanged,  reports  are 
made,  hopes  and  fears  are  uttered,  and  finally  the  crowd 
disperses  to  loose  itself  amid  the  unnumbered  multitude 
that  throngs  life's  way.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  true 
test  of  the  scholar's  manhood.  The  opportunity  which 
enables  a  person  to  get  an  education  involves  a  great 
responsibility.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  conception  of 
learning  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  esteem  it  only  as  a  self- 
ish weapon  with  which  he  was  to  carve  his  way  to  per- 
sonal fame  and  fortune.  It  would  be  folly  for  any  one  to 
learn  facts  merely  to  be  hung  on  a  peg  and  duly  num- 
bered and  catalogued.  The  scholar,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  strives  to  get  visions  of  truth  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  all  his  life.  To  him  an  accumulation  of 
learning  is  simply  the  storing  of  his  reservoir  for  the  large 
and  benevolent  activities  of  daily  thought  and  service. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  our  age  to  make  life  rounded  and 
broader  and  fuller  than  the  life  of  those  who  lived  before 
us.  This  is  to  be  done  largely  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  college  men.  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
college  man  to  use  his  knowledge  and  power  and  influ- 
in  helping  to  remove  human  errors,  clearing  human  con- 
fusions, diminishing  human  misery,  and  in  striving  to 
leave   the    world   better   and  happier   than   he  found  it. 
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He  should  note  and  talk  ;  and  by  what  ever  agency  that 
is  legitimate  to  his  calling  and  his  opportunity,  he  should 
make  himself  felt  as  a  power  on  the  side  of  a  fearless 
love  of  the  truth  and  an  honest  search  for  light.  He 
should  rub  against  other  men,  but  carry  with  him,  and 
not  be  afraid  to  use  the  spear  of  fearless  challenge  with 
which  a  genuine  culture  will  not  fail  to  equip  him. 

The  last  point  that  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  duty  that 
a  scholar  owes  to  his  state.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  gets  his  college  training  here  or  elsewhere, 
there  privileges  are  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  pro- 
visions for  their  existence  and  maintenance  which  come 
to  him  through  the  state.  Then  the  scholar  is  duty 
bound  to  strive  to  promote  the  public  good  and  improve 
the  civic  order  of  his  state.  Our  faces  flush  and  glow 
with  a  feeling  of  passionate  patriotism  when  we  hear  the 
expression  "Sail  on  ship  of  state  !"  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  glory  or  ignominy  of  the  voyage  of 
that  ship,  as  of  every  other  ship,  is  determined  by  the 
cool  and  competent  mastery  at  its  helm.  The  state  has 
a  right  to  look  to  the  college  to  prepare  such  men.  The 
college  a  right  to  expect  her  students  to  render  such 
service. 

Then  let  it  not  be  our  ambition  to  grow  in  wealth 
alone,  to  live  in  luxury,  nor  to  amass  a  large  material 
force.  These  will  stand  as  a  menace  to  our  freedom  and 
integrity. May  we  not  mistake  bigness  for  greatness  and 
confound  gain  and  godliness.  But  may  we  rise  above  all 
selfish  ambitions  and  use  our  knowledge  and  powers  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  for  the  glory  of  our  country. 
Let  the  word  "duty"  be  stamped  upon  our  brow  to  stand 
as  our  motto  all  through  life's  journey.  May  our  voices 
in  political  matters  be  the  echo  neither  of  the  mob  nor  of 
the  tyrant,  but  of  that  eternal  harmony  ;  the  harmony  of 
law  and  order.  E.  B.  BOYKIN. 
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Investigate. 

Because  of  the  broadness  of  this  subject  I  will  state 
more  specifically  the  object  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
limited  to  the  conditions  existing  at  Clemson  College, 
and  asks  for  the  establishing  of  a  Student  Society  for 
Investigation  and  Research. 

In  this  institution  all  forms  of  secret  societies  are 
prohibited.  We  have  among  the  students  three  literary 
societies  and  one  other  similar  organization  for  those  not 
members  of  one  of  the  regular  societies. 

In  athletics  we  have  a  football  team,  baseball  team, 
tennis  club  and  the  general  organization  of  athletic 
association  of  which  all  students  are  considered  members. 

We  have  a  glee  club  of  about  twenty-eight  members 
and  a  band  of  about  sixteen  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  church  service  and  Sabbath 
School  we  have  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  Bible  class. 

The  Clemson  College  Chronicle   is   the   College. 
Magazine  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  chief  editor, 
six  associate  editors,  and  two   business   managers.     The 
College  experiment  station  publishes  bulletins  of  indus- 
trial value. 

We  hold  a  membership  ticket  in  the  Alkhest  Lecture 
Lyceum  and  have  other  lectures  during  the  session. 

There  is  among  the  faculty  a  Scientific  Association  to 
whose  exercises  the  students  are  admitted. 

Our  library  contains  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  volumes,  a  reading  room  is  attached  containing 
a  number  of  popular  magazines,  scientific  weeklies  on 
the  subjects  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  electricity,  and 
textiles,  also  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  county  papers. 
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We  have  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  college  and 
the  practical  training  afforded  by  the  college  equipment. 
And  besides  this  we  have  the  personal  assistance  of  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 

We  have  the  smoothing,  rounding  influence  of  personal 
contact  with  fellow  students,  the  faculty,  and  friends. 

To  sum  up, — the  students  of  Clemson  College  have 
around  them  educational  influences  which  if  appreciated 
and  rightly  used  will  cultivate  broadmindedness. 

A  broad-mindedness  which  will  be  a  suitable  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  a  successfnl  career.  And  each 
influence  enumerated  is  wholesome  but  the  number  is 
not  complete.  A  student  is  handicapped  when  asked 
to  believe  any  thing  because  a  text  book  says  so.  And 
if  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  spirit  of  research  and 
investigation,  inherent  in  every  boy,  he  is  deprived  of 
the  most  important  part  of  his  education. 

The  work  of  literary  societies  is  of  great  importance 
but  at  a  technical  school  they  should  be  given,  if  need 
be,  a  secondary  place  and  those  subjects  in  which  the 
student  is  most  interested  should  be  the  subjects  of 
associated  study  and  critical  discussion. 

A  man's  education  consists  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
what  he  digs  out  for  himself.  The  teacher  can  ouly 
suggest  lines  of  study  and  the  success  of  any  instruction 
depends  on  the  way  the  student  uses  it.  Indeed,  that 
education  is  best  that  does  not  tell  the  student  every 
thing  concerning  a  subject,  but  directs  the  line  of  work 
leaving  to  him  the  labor  and  pleasure  of  unearthing  the 
gems.  Then  of  necessity  a  great  deal  is  passed  over 
in  the  class  room  which  does  not  fasten  itself  in  the 
students  mind  and  hence  is  lost  to  him. 

Only  the  student  who  after  studying  a  subject  and 
can  see  nothing  in  it  or  has  met  some  problem  which  he 
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cannot  afford  to  leave  unsolved  and  finds  all  difficulty- 
cleared  away  after  discussing  the  subject  with  class- 
mates or  teachers  can  appreciate  the  good  to  be  derived 
from  a  society  for  the  systematic  studying  and  investi- 
gation of  problems  arising  in  nearly  every  recitation. 
Indeed,  a  man's  education  may  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  such  problems  solved  and  the  difficulties 
surmounted. 

Such  a  society  for  research  and  investigation  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  departments  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes.  The  result  would  be  that  many  poorly 
understood  subjects  would  be  made  clear,  and  each 
member  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  thoughts  and 
study  of  the  others. 

I  do  not  advise  the  wasting  of  time  on  fanciful  theories  or 
the  study  of  subjects  from  which  we  can  derive  no  special 
good,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  syste- 
matic discussion  and  study  of  practical  subjects.  Such 
a  society  should  meet  once  or  twice  a  month.  A  few 
papers  should  be  read  and  discussed.  The  subjects  of 
these  papers  should  be  carefully  selected  and  announced 
a  month  before  hand  so  that  all  the  members  can  study 
one  or  more  of  them  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Think  over  this  and  let  us  organize  such  a  society  in 
the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

E.  M.  M.  'oi. 


Francis  W.  Pickens. 

Francis  Wilkinson  Pickens  was  born  in  Charleston  in 
the  year  1807.  His  father  and  grandfather — Andrew 
Pickens,  the  younger,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  the  elder — 
were  illustrious  characters.  Andrew  Pickens,  the  elder, 
was  a  prominent  character  in   the    Revolution  and  in  the 
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Indian  wars  just  preceding  the  Revolution.  He  made  the 
Hope  Well  Treaty  with  the  Cherokees  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  upper  South  Carolina  was  ceded  to  the  Colony. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  General  Pickens  was  active  as 
a  Whig  leader,  and,  with  Marion  and  Sumter,  formed  an 
immortal  trio,  whose  courage  under  adverse  circum- 
stances has  never  been  surpassed.  For  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Cowpens,  Congress  voted  General  Pickens  a 
sword. 

Andrew  Pickens,  the  younger,  is  well  known  both  as 
soldier  and  statesman.  In  the  War  of  i8i2he  was  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  raised  in  South 
Carolina.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  along  the  Canada  frontier.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  home,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. 

To  Francis  W.  Pickens,  however,  was  reserved  the  fame 
of  being  the  exponent  of  his  people's  creed  in  their  most 
trying  hour.  That  creed  was  States  Rights  and  that 
dark  hour  was  when  the  tempest  of  civil  strife  burst  with 
all  its  force  upon  the  disunited  States. 

The  early  childhood  of  Francis  W.,  was  passed  with  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Through  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
Mr.  Pickens  was  a  descendant  of  Landgrave  Martin,  a 
colonial  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  From  his 
grandfather,  General  Pickens,  Francis  imbibed  strict 
religious  principles.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  Pres- 
byterian of  the  strictest  type  and,  Mr.  Pickens  said, 
he  would  not  permit,  whittling  or  whistling  on  Sunday 
and  would  remove  his  shoes  before  having  family  prayers. 
Raised  amid  such  surroundings,  is  it  strange  that  young 
Francis  should  become  imbued  with  those  habits  that 
afterwards  manifested  themselves  in  a  statesman's  career? 

Mr.  Pickens'  early  school   days  were  spent  under  that 
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famous  instructor,  Dr.  Waddell,  of  Abbeville.  Dr.  Waddell 
laid  the  foundation  for  many  notable  careers,  among 
which  we  find  that  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Pickens  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  College.  He  soon  afterwards  began  the 
practice  of  law  ;  but  not  having  any  great  love  for  the 
profession,  he  soon  gave  it  up  for  a  career  more  in  keep- 
ing with  his  inclination.  All  through  his  early  life  he  had 
been  a  student  of  the  world's  greatest  masters.  He  con- 
sidered Aristotle  the  profoundest  of  all  who  had  treated 
of  government.  He  was  much  attached  to  Demosthenes. 
In  modern  literature  he,  with  his  father,  studied  and 
memorized  Burke's  great  speeches  on  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  famous 
Warren  Hasting's  trial.  His  greatest  love,  however,  was 
for  the  classics,  and  in  the  study  of  these  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  oratory  that  made  him  peer  of  Cal- 
houn and  McDuffie.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that, 
in  college,  he  was  under  Thomas  Cooper,  the  man  who 
"spent  his  life  in  a  continual  struggle  against  all  forms  of 
political  tyrrany  and  centralization."  Perhaps  it  was  here 
Mr.  Pickens  definitely  outlined  his  theory  of  States  Rights 
from  which  he  never  swerved. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Mr.  Pickens  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  the  successor  of  McDuffie  and 
from  the  same  district  formerly  represented  by  Calhoun. 
In  the  House  he  soon  won  his  way  to  the  front  as  an 
orator  and  a  thinker.  His  speeches  were  on  the  pro- 
foundest problems  discussed  by  that  august  body.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  independence  of 
Texas.  He  delivered  a  series  of  speeches,  extending 
through  a  number  of  years,  on  the  relation  of  government 
and  banks,  and  on  the  subject  of  exchange.  In  a  speech 
against  the  reception  of  abolition  petitions  are  found  these 
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words  :  "It  is  of  no  avail  to  close  our  eyes  to  passing 
events  around  us  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Every- 
thing proclaims  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to 
meet  the  strong  and  powerful,  and  contend  over  the  tombs 
of  our  fathers  for  our  consecrated  hearthstones  and  house- 
hold gods,  or  abandon  our  country  to  become  a  black 
colony,  and  seek  for  ourselves  a  refuge  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  West.  It  is  in  vain  to  avoid  the  contest."  Has 
these  predictions  of  1838  any  significance  when  read  in 
the  light  of  i860,  and  the  lurid  glare  that  followed  till 
1876? 

In  1843  Mr.  Pickens  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Major  Jeter  in  the  Senate.  At  the  close  of  this 
term  he  declined  further  honors  and  went  into  retirement. 
But  our  country  was  in  too  much  need  of  such  men  as  he, 
and  so,  in  1852  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
vention.    Here  he  drew  up  the  ordinance  of  Secession. 

He  refused  the  ministries  of  France  and  England  under 
the  administrations  of  Tyler  and  Polk,  respectively.  How- 
ever, on  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency 
he  accepted  the  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  Hither  he 
carried  his  beautiful  Texas  bride,  and  amid  the  galaxy  of 
noted  men  and  beautiful  women  at  the  Russian  Court,  no 
scant  courtesy  was  shown  to  these  representatives  of 
republican  simplicity  and  strength.  With  zealous  eye 
he  guarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  and,  by  surren- 
dering his  official  duties,  he  might  have  remained  there, 
honored  by  the  noblest  of  continental  circles,  spending  a 
life  of  luxury  and  ideal  earthly  happiness  ;  but  when 
perils  threatened  the  beloved  Southland,  he,  with  his 
noble  consort,  turned  from  the  pleasures  of  court  life  and 
hastened  to  cast  his  lot  with  "his  own."  The  John  Brown 
raid  and  the  disruption  of  the  democratic  party  had  con- 
vinced him  that  all  hope  of  constitutional  union  had  fled. 
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He  arrived  in  his  native  State  amid  the  excitement  that 
prevailed  in  November,  i860.  Delegates  had  gathered 
at  the  capital  to  select  an  occupant  for  the  executive 
chair.  The  wisest  and  truest  of  Carolina's  sons  were 
named  for  the  office,  but  on  the  16th  day  of  December, 
four  days  before  the  formal  sundering  of  the  bands  that 
claimed  South  Carolina  for  the  American  Union,  Mr. 
Pickens  was  given  that  high  office  that  required  for  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  faculties  not  second  to  those  that 
had  vindicated  the  claims  of  John  Rutledge  and  Robert 
Y.  Hayne  to  the  same  exalted  position. 

For  two  years — dark  and  gloomy  years — Mr.  Pickens 
stood  at  the  helm  of  his  native  State.  With  what  un- 
moved steadfastness,  with  what  passionate  ordor,  with 
what  uncomplaining  fortitude,  with  what  glowing  patriot- 
ism he  ruled  during  these  two  years — is  it  not  written  in  the 
annals  of  that  troublous  times  ?  He  toiled  for  a  blood- 
less anjustment  of  the  issues  and,  at  the  same  time,  made 
every  preparation  to  repel  the  armed  invader.  When 
honor  called  for  the  decisive  shot  at  the  "Star  of  the 
West,"  he  was  equal  to  the  demand  and  the  thunders  of 
that  shot  bore  the  tidings  abroad  that  the  South  would 
defend  her  rights. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  returned  to  his 
home,  "Edgewood,"  near  the  historic  town  of  Edgefield. 
Only  once  did  he  come  from  this  retirement,  and  that 
was  when  called  by  Provisional  Governor  Perry  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  convention  of  1865.  He  was 
active  in  its  debates,  and  moved  and  carried  an  ordinance 
for  the  repeal  of  the  session  ordinance  of  i860 — there- 
peal  affirming  the  past  validity  of  that  which  is  repealed. 

By  his  loyalty  to  the  southern  cause,  Mr.  Pickens  lost 
all  his  property,  hwich  was  considerable.  He,  unlike 
many  others  at  the  close  of  the  war,  chose  to  abide  with 
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his  neighbors  and  work  with  them  for  the  reconstruction 
of  social  life.  How  well  he  served  in  this  regard  is  best 
known  to  those  who  still  survive  those  troublous 
times. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Pickens'  death  I  copy  the  following 
from  a  letter  received  from  his  grand-son,  Dr.  F.  W.  P. 
Butler  of  Edgefield  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  the  material  in  this  sketch  : — 

"He  sacrificed  every  thing  by  his  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism and  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1867." 

What  heroism,  what  sadness  is  portrayed  in  such  a  life, 
in  such  a  death  !  IRA  C.  CARSON,  '03. 


Southern  flanufacturing. 

In  beginning  this  discussion  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the 
"man  with  the  hoe."  I  can  find  no  other  among  the 
types  of  men  who  does  so  much  for  others  though  he 
accomplishes  so  little  for  himself. 

Here  is  honor  and  respect  for  the  farmer  of  earlier 
days  around  whose  happy,  humble  home  was  spread  a 
halo  of  peace  and  plenty.  Nor  would  I  cast  a  reflection 
on  the  efforts  of  him  who  strives  to-day  to  gather  the 
harvest  of  his  labor  and  make  a  success  of  farming. 

As  decay  and  death  are  the  cause  of  life  so  is  change 
the  price  of  progress.  Progress  works  changes.  And 
to  day  this  subtle  enemy  of  peace  and  contentment 
threatens,  yea,  has  already  begun  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  South.  No  one  loves  the  South  more  than  I  do, 
and  I  put  her  good  above  my  own  interest.  But  the 
South  of  to  day  is  not  the  South  our  fathers  fought  for. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  lived  have  passed  away 
forever.     And   when  the  last  battle-scarred  veteran  of 
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'6i  has  answered  to  the  reveille  of  Heaven  the   chisel   of 
history  will  record  the  date  of  a  new  epoch. 

My  friend  will  no  doubt  draw  you  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  South  before  the  war  between  the  States.  And  I 
would  not  detract  one  iota  from  it.  The  South's  glory 
shall  always  be  my  glory,  and  the  harp  of  Dixie  can 
sound  no  note  so  high  that  my  heart  will  not  ring  in 
unison.  He  will  draw  this  picture  to  show  you  that  the 
South  can  and  did  prosper  in  the  industry  of  agriculture. 
I  point  you  to  the  same  picture  to  show  you  the  zenith 
of  the  Southern  Agriculture. 

Fix  the  picture  well  in  your  minds  for  never  in  the 
history  of  this  country  were  conditions  so  favorable  to 
the  farmer's  success  as  then.  If  we  had  won  in  the 
war  between  the  states  we  might  boast  to  day  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  farmers.  But  the  bright  prospects  of 
Southern  planting  vanished  forever  with  the  smoke  of 
Sherman's  incendiaryism. 

Would  it  have  become  the  Southern  spirit  to  mourn 
the  loss?  The  hardship  of  battle  and  the  toil  of  war  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  years  of  suffering  and  unre- 
munerative  labor  the  Southern  farmers  have  endured  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  With  unflagging  energy  they 
are  pursuing  the  Will-o-the-wisp  of  our  departed  glory 
and  each  year  takes  the  phantom  farther  away. 

We  have  derived  some  benefits  from  the  war.  Though 
disappointed  in  our  fondest  hopes  and  wrecked  in  fortune 
it  is  to  these  reverses  that  the  New  South  owes  her  birth. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  discussion  to  com- 
pare the  Old  South  with  the  New.  We  of  a  later  genera- 
tion cannot  know  the  zeal  that  fired  our  fathers'  hearts 
however  much  we  may  appreciate  their  devotion  and 
share  their  undying  glory. 

The  freeing  of  the  negro  was  in  a  sense    the  greatest 
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blessing  that  the  South  has  ever  received,  in  that  the 
white  man  was  given  his  liberty.  It  is  probable  that  if 
the  old  regime  had  continued  we  would  to  day  know 
little  of  manufacturing.  But  compelled  to  other  pursuits 
than  agricultnre,  the  South  has  at  last  found  her  true 
glory  in  manufacturies,  in  the  which  see  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip all  competitors. 

It  is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  us  to  note  the  growing 
wealth  of  our  fairland;  to  see  the  black  smoke — which 
once  marked  the  destruction  of  our  all — curling  to 
heaven  as  an  index  of  our  prosperity;  to  see  the  wild 
cataract  and  rushing  rapid,  before  which  the  Indians 
once  stood  in  religious  awe,  yielding  under,  the  hands  of 
our  own  engineers  untold  blessings  to  the  Southern 
people, 

Must  I  prove  that  our  farming  is  to-day  unsuccessful? 
Are  not  the  poverty  of  our  people  and  the  abandonment 
of  our  farms  sufficient  proof?  Some  people  blame  the 
lien  law  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  farming 
interest.  It  may  be  a  bad  law  but  I  can  see  no  remedy. 
The  farmers  must  buy  on  credit  if  they  haven't  sufficient 
money  or  property  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the 
merchant  who  supplies  them  must  and  ought  to  have 
some  security  that  the  debt  will  be  paid.  I  think  that  a 
better  explanation  is  that  too  many  of  our  farmers  rent 
their  land  in  small  tracts  and  are  content  to  live  on  the 
rent  money  instead  of  working  the  land  themselves. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  policy  of  these  small  renters 
is  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  land  with  the  least 
possible  expense  for  improvement. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  that,  as  an  important 
industry,  planting  is  declining  in  the  South,  is  aside  from 
our  object.  We  desire  to  show  that  manufacturing,  is 
the   industry   that  will  do  most  for  our  section  and  its 
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people,  and  that  agriculture  will  never  again  attain  the 
important  place  that  it  held  before  the  war  between  the 
States. 

The  Southern  people  have  been  for  a  number  of  years 
gradually  abandoning  the  farms,  and  each  new  year 
finds  a  great  number  of  new  manufacturing  enterpises. 
Our  soil  and  favorable  farming  conditions  will  make  us 
always  a  farming  people  to  some  extent.  But  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  wants,  the  wonderful  educa- 
tional awakening,  and  the  magnificence  of  our  natural 
advantages  compel  us  to  make  manufacturing  our  chief 
industry. 

The  time  was  when  the  South  was  content  to  live  in 
luxury  and  let  the  world  alone,  but  awakened  from  this 
lethargic  peace  by  the  rude  hand  of  war.  She  now 
realizes  the  grandeur  of  her  destiny  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  civilization. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  natural  advantages.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  fine  timber,  and  our  water  courses  afford 
thousands  of  horse  power.  Right  here  in  our  own  state 
on  Catawba  river  is  a  source  of  power  said  to  be  second 
only  to  Niagara.  Our  coal  beds  are  numerous  and  we 
are  continually  discovering  mines  of  valuable  ore.  The 
South  is  to  day  a  land  of  cotton  mills,  whereas,  not 
many  years  ago,  every  thread  of  cloth  was  brought 
from  without  our  borders.  We  are  building  mills  to 
manufacture  groducts,  but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
we  will  be  producing  to  keep  our  mills  in  operation. 

Besides  our  cotton  factories,  there  is  a  movement 
over  the  South  to  provide  each  neighborhood  with  flour 
and  corn  mills.  Just  look  at  the  railroad  extensions, 
new  work,  and  improved  facilities,  they  all  speak  of  the 
manufacturing  future  of  the  South.  Lock  at  our  new 
soap  and  furniture  factories,  the  oil    mills,  and  depots  of 
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building  material,  and  new  quarries  opened  up.  Besides 
these  we  are  manufacturing  electrical  and  general  house- 
hold articles.  In  short  the  South  is  entering  every 
avenue  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  notable 
fact  is  that  very  few  of  our  enterprises  are  failing,  but 
are  declaring  large  dividends  and  extending  their  use- 
fulness. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  becoming  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  attribute  this  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  no  small  degree  to  the  revolution  in  our  educa- 
tional department.  Our  schools  of  technical  instruction 
and  practical  training  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  this 
work,  and  the  success  of  our  present  and  past  is  but  an 
earnest  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store.  When  such 
schools  as  our  Alma  Mater  have  continued  their  import- 
ant work  for  a  number  of  years,  who  can  predict  the 
extent  of  our  industrial  greatness. 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  would  have  you 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  as  an  agricultural  section  the 
South  has  made  no  improvement  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  have  you 
note  the  variety  of  our  manufactures,  their  present  great 
number,  their  financial  success,  and  their  wholesome 
influence  on  our  trade  and  progress. 

In  the  last  place  I  would  point  you  to  the  future  of 
Southern  manufacturing.  But  first,  look  back.  Can  you 
find  in  the  economy  of  nations  a  parallel  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  ?  The  realization  of  it  is  stupendous. 
Covering  a  period  of  time  less  than  half  a  century,beginning 
with  the  majority  of  her  able-bodied  sons  filling  patriots' 
graves,  with  the  machinery  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  thieves  and  scoundrels,  without  money  or 
resorces,  with  her  homes  in  ashes,  ruin  everywhere,  and 
without  hope,  the  South  has  grown  to  be  rich  in  material 
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wealth,  glorious  in  history,  and  secure  in   her  noble  citi- 
zenship. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  her  prosperity.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  developed, 
our  most  important  railroads  are  not  yet  built,  we  have  just 
begun  to  build  factories — we  are  just  recovering  from  the 
war  of  '6i-'65.  Our  colleges  are  just  beginning  to  estab- 
lish themselves;  our  people  are  just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  manufacturers. 

The  time  is  certainly  in  the  near  future  when  we  shall 
be  a  great  manufacturing  people  and  then  the  fair  land 
of  Dixie  will  be  called  the  "Greater  America." 

Edgar  M.  Matthews,  'oi. 
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lE&itorial  department 

J.  L.  KENNEDY,        - Editor. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  literary  efforts  of  the  students, 
the  Chronicle  staff  has  decided  to  offer  two  medals, 
one  a  ten  dollar  and  the  other  a  five  dollar  medal,  to  be 
awarded  respectively  to  the  authors  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond best  short  original  stories  which  shall  appear  in  any 
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of  the  last  four  issues  of  the  CHRONICLE,  beginning"  with 
the  March  issue.  All  contestants  must  adhere  to  the 
following  conditions  : 

The  story  must  contain  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
nor  more  than  eighteen  hundred  words  ;  each  contestant 
must  submit  at  least  two  stories,  in  time  for  publication 
in  any  one  of  the  obove  mentioned  issues. 

Professors  Furman,  McLucas  and  Daniels,  will  act  as 
judges  ;  and  the  medals  will  be  awarded  during  com- 
mencement week. 


Correctness  In  the  world  at  large  a  man  is  greatly  judged 
of  Speech.  by  his  conversational  powers.  Whether  or 
not  he  speaks  correctly  often  determines  the 
character  of  the  impression  made  by  him  upon  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  If  his  speech  is  faulty, 
it  will  at  once  give  rise  to  a  presupposition  that  his  edu- 
cation is  deficient,  consequently  an  idea  of  his  capabili- 
ties, based  upon  this  presupposition,  will  be  formed, 
which  will  immediately  handicap  his  future  prospects. 
This  method  of  judging  a  person  frequently  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  erroneous  edeas,  but  probably  more 
frequently  the  ideas  thus  formed  are  correct,  so  often  so 
that  the  character  of  ones  conversation  has  become  to 
be  considered  as  a  most  potent  indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  ones  education.  Therefore  for  a  man,  in  no  matter 
what  line  he  is  making  himself  proficient,  to  ignore  the 
cultivation  of  a  correctness  of  speech  would  be  absurd. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  college  students  are  often 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  neglect  in  regards  to  their 
address.  In  no  case  is  this  the  fault  of  the  college,  but 
is  a  state  of  affairs  for  which  the  students  are  directly 
responsible.       Frequently   in    ordinary    conversation    no 
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pains  whatever  is  taken  to  speak  correctly;  the  most 
inexcusable  grammar  is  often  used,  and  in  many  in- 
stances those  guilty  of  the  most  glaring  gramatical 
errors  know  better,  but  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  knowledge.  It  is  very  easy  to  form  the  habit  of 
using  incorrect  English  when  conversing,  and  such  a 
habit  when  once  formed,  may  produce  numerous  dire 
results  before  it  can  be  broken. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  readily 
see  that  the  very  highest  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  faultless  speech.  It  lies  in  our 
own  hands  to  improve  our  conversational  powers,  and  if 
this  improvement  is  neglected,  we  have  no  one  but  our- 
selves to  hold  responsible.  Therefore  let  us  use  every 
opportunity  which  presents  itself,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  conversation  among  ourselves,  and  it  will  naturally 
follow  that  when  going  out  in  the  world  and  being 
thrown  with  educated,  cultured  people  we  will  be  capable 
of  conversing  in  a  manner  which  shall  reflect  credit  upon 
ourselves  and  the  college. 


The  «*Good  On  the  18th  of  January  Mr.  Chas.  Harri- 
Road  Cause."  son  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  good 
roads,  before  the  Scientific  Association  of 
Clemson  College.  Mr.  Harrison  gave  a  short  history 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  public  highways, 
showing  how  the  government  had  extended  its  aid  to  all 
pioneers  in  this  work.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  government  is  endeavoring  to 
excite  interest  along  this  line  by  sending  out  road  ex- 
perts to  various  places  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  construction  of  macad- 
amized roads,  thereby  presenting  an  object  lesson  to  the 
people. 
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The  lecture  was  one  of  especial  interest  to  farmers  and 
agricultural  students,  and  we  should  all  endeavor  to 
profit  by  it,  and  exert  ourselves  in  the  "good  road"  cause. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  public 
roads  affects  very  materially  the  value  of  farm  products. 
As  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out,  good  roads  can  be  had 
throughout  the  whole  country  provided  we  adopt  the 
right  method  of  proceedure,  which  is  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  this  work.  Thus  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  appropriation.  Many  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  causes  less  worthy  ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  method  should  meet  with  any  objections. 


jgycbange  Department 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo.           I  Editors 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  >oi,  \ EDITORS. 

The  Carolinian  contains  a  piece  of  fiction,  "Alice," 
which  measures  up  to  the  standard  of  the  average  col- 
lege magazine  production.  This  magazine  also  contains 
an  article  which  should  be  read  by  some  of  our  legisla- 
tive representatives. 

The  literary  department  of  the  Central  Collegian  is  de- 
voted almost  wholly  to  essays  on  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  While  these  are  very  creditable,  we  think  that 
this  issue  of  the  magazine  would  be  more  interesting  if 
the  nature  of  the  matter  were  more  diversified. 

The  Converse  Concept  also  contains  a  few  essays  on 
Shakespeare,  but  not  enough  to  crowd  out  other  matter. 

The  December  number  of  the  Gray  Jacket,  was  received 
too  late  for  notice  in  our  last  issue.  This  magazine  con- 
tains a  production,  "For  Friendships  Sake,"  which  is  a 
very  creditable  piece  of  fiction.  We  think  that  an  ex- 
change department  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  this  magazine. 

The  Mercerian  was  one  of  the  first  exchanges  to  reach 
us  last  month.  As  usual  its  pages  are  filled  with  well- 
written  and  interesting  articles. 

The  contributions  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Charleston 
College  Magazine  must  have  been  very  scant  as  only  one 
article  worthy  of  note  appeared  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  that  a  rather  heavy  essay  on  "Holderlin,  the 
German  Poet." 
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The  January  number  of  the  Furman  Echo  was  very- 
creditable.  The  essay  on  "Henry  Timrod"  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  was  very  appropriate  since  just  now  the 
true  merit  of  Timrod  as  a  poet  is  being  recognized. 


HARD  TO  BEAT. 


Last  night  I  held  a  little  hand, 

So  dainty  and  so  neat ; 
Methought  my  heart  would  burst  with  joy, 

So  wildly  did  it  beat. 

No  other  hand  into  my  soul 

Could  so  great  solace  bring, 
Than  that  I  held  last  night,  which  was 

Four  aces  and  a  king.  — Exchange. 


local  an&  Hlumnu 

W.  G.  HILL,           I       .       .        .  Editors 

F.  A.  LAWTON,      [ Editors. 

The  Rev.  Stackhouse,  son  of  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Pendleton  Method- 
ist Church.  We  deem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  in 
our  chapel  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  former  student  of  the  college,  who  has 
been  in  the  Philippines  in  the  volunteer  service,  is  again 
with  us.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  his  smiling  counte- 
nance and  hear  his  witty  remarks.  A  few  Friday  nights 
ago,  he  held  the  boys  spell  bound  in  the  Calhoun  society 
hall,  describing  the  life  in  the  Philippines. 

One  of  our  favorite  professors,  Mr.  Earnest  Walker, 
filling  the  chair  of  Entomology,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
Entomology  and  Horticulture  in  the  Arkansas  Agricul- 
tural College.  We  regret  very  much  to  give  such  a 
brilliant  man  to  another  college.  We  wish  him  much 
success  and  happiness  in  his  new  field. 

Prof.  Mc:     "Decline  hold—" 

Cadet  P.:  "I  can  carry  it  as  far  as  "held"  but  no  fur- 
ther." 

An  Inter-Society  contest  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  March  2nd.  The  object  of  this  con- 
test is  to  choose  a  speaker  to  represent  our  college  in 
the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  contest  which  will  be  held 
at  Greenwood,  S,  C,  the  latter  part  of  April.  Presiding 
officer:  J.  F.  Sullivan.  Contestants:  W.  G.  Hall,  (Pal- 
metto Society);  E.  T.  Hughes,    (Columbian  Society);  C. 
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W.  Mauldin,  (Calhoun  Society).  Marshals:  J.  N.Walker, 
Chief;  W.  R.  Darlington,  J.  L.  Kennedy,  F.  A.  Lawton 
and  W.  H.  Scott.  Judges:  Gov.  M.  B.  McSweeuey,  M. 
F.  Ansel  and  Geo.  B.  Cromer. 

President  Hartzog  went  to  Columbia  on  the  28th,  on 
business  for  the  College. 

Cadet  E.  to  Cadet  H.:  "Why  dont  you  put  pebbles  in 
your  mouth  so  you  can  speak  like  Plato  ?" 

Ask  Ducky  L.  what  the  Dr.  told  him  to  do. 

A  Soph,  standing  examination  in  practical  agriculture 
found  the  work  rather  hard,  so  he  asked  the  Professor  to 
notify  him  when  he  had  done  enough  to  pass,  as  he  did 
not  care  to  distinguish  himself. 

Prof.  D.  to  Ed.:   "Is  it  square  ?" 

The  19th  being  the  anniversary  of  Lee's  birthday,  all 
college  duties  were  suspended. 

There  is  some  talk  among  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
having  "one"  or  "two"  more  homes  built  on  the  hill. 
Wonder  why. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  of  Virginia  are  here  on  a  visit  to 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hardin. 

President  Hartzog  received  a  letter  from  President 
Johnson  saying  that  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  through- 
out the  state  necessitates  his  declining  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  Winthrop  girls  by  the  cadets.  We  are 
truly  sorry  to  hear  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  sincerely 
hope  that  small-pox,  and  every  thing  else  will  be  out  of 
the  way  by  Feb.  22,  'oi. 

Rev.  Reid  has  resigned  his  pastorship  of  the  Pendle- 
ton  and   Fort   Hill    churches.     The    members    of  these 
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will  sustain  a  great  loss  in  him.     He  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hook,  '99,  who  has  been  working  at  Dry 
Tortugas,  is  on  a  visit  to  his  father.  We  see  no  change 
in  "Bill"  except  a  luxuriant  growth  of  mustache. 

Soph.  F.— "Pass  the  H2O."  Prep.— "There  are  no 
molasses  on  the  table." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  term,  the  Soph,  (mechan- 
ical) class  was  divided  into  Textile,  Civil  and  Electrical. 
The  object  of  this  division  in  this  class  instead  of  in 
Junior  class  is  to  give  Textiles  more  Chemistry. 

The  Palmetto  Society  has  decided  to  have  a  life  sized 
portrait  painted  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Moise,  who  won  honors  for 
his  State,  College,  Society  and  himself  in  the  Inter-State 
Oratorical  Contest  at  Mont  Eagle,  Tenn. 

The  Foot-Ball  Aid  Society  gave  its  second  oyster 
supper  on  Saturday  night,  Feb.  3rd. 

Prof.  "Mr.  D. — What  are  Textile  fabrics."  Junior  D. — 
"Cotton  Mills." 

Miss  Klein  of  Watterboro,  S.  C,  rendered  a  very  inter- 
esting recital  before  the  student  body  on  Jan.  20. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Columbian  Society  has  been 
postponed. 

Prep.  H:  "Say,  what  bible  character  swallowed  the 
whale? 

Senior  S:  "Jonah." 

The  latest  agony  in  barracks  is  mumps. 

"Boy"  will  pitch  this  season. 

A  game  of  baseball  has   been  arranged  with  Erskine 
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College  to  be  played   at   Greenwood,  at  the   time   of  the 
Oratorical  Contest. 

The  following  officers   were  elected   in  the   Palmetto 
Society  Jan.  26th: 

J.  N.  Walker — President. 

J.  L.  Kennedy — Vice-President. 

H.  G.  Stokes — Secretary. 

W.  W.  Cobb — Treasurer. 

B.  H.  Rawl — Prosecuting  Critic. 

S.  E.  Gregory — Censor. 

J.  H.  Spencer — Quarterly  Orator. 

T.  P.  Rutledge — Literary  Critic. 

F.  B.  Lawton — Sargent  at  Arms. 

G.  M.  Honour, 

W.  A.    Sanders,  ^  n  .,. 

L.  B.  Haselden, 
H.  L.  Cannon, 
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Y.  n.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Mr.  Mcllhaney  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  field  secretaries 
spent  two  or  three  days  with  us  the  second  week  in 
January,  while  he  was  here  he  delivered  a  very  im- 
pressive address  to  a  large  and  appreciative  crowd  of 
students.  Mr.  Mcllhaney  laid  considerable  stress  on 
the  importance  of  Bible  study.  As  a  result  of  this, 
several  young  men  joined  the  Bible  class,  making  our 
classs,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Knebel  spent  a  short  while  with 
us  on  business  concerning  the  state  convention  which 
will  be  held  in  Greenwood  the  second  week  in  February. 

Some  time  ago  our  association  revoked  its  old  consti- 
tution and  adopted  the  International  constitution. 

According  to  the  new  constitution,  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  men  were  elected: 

E.  M.  Matthews— President. 

E.  B.  Boykin — Vice-President. 

T.  O.  Lawton — Recording  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Scott — Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  C.  Duckworth — Treasurer. 

The  following  men  have  been  elected  as  delegates  to 
attend  the  state  convention,  at  Greenwood,  E.  M. 
Matthews,  H.  B.  Dodd,  T.  O.  Lawton,  W.  D.  King, 
T.  S.  Gandy,  F.  E.  Pearman,  J.  Carson,  W.  O.  Cain, 
J.  F.  Moore,  E.  M.  Watson,  J.  E.  All  and  G.  O.  Epps. 
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Constitution  of  the  South  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Orator- 
ical Association. 


ARTICLE  I. — TITLE/ 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  South  Caro- 
lina Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association. 

ARTICLE   II. — QBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be:  to  develop 
closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  colleges 
of  the  State;  to  foster  and  promote  the  cultivation  of 
oratory  in  the  several  colleges,  and  to  hold  annual  con- 
tests, at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE    III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall 
be  composed  of  two  kinds — college  and  personal. 

Sec.  2.  The  Associotion  is  composed  of  the  following 
college  membership  :  Furman  University,  Wofford  Col- 
lege, Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Presbyterian  College 
of  South  Carolina,  Erskine  College,  and  such  other  insti- 
tutions as  shall  be  admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual 
convention. 

Sec.  3.  The  personal  membership  shall  be  composed 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives selected  annually  by  the  colleges.  They 
shall  be  the  active  members  of  the  Association  for  one 
year  immediately  following  the  contest  in  which  they  take 
part,  when  their  names  shall  be  added  to  the  alumn 
roll    of  the   Association. 
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ARTICLE  IV. — OFFICERS. 

Sec.  i.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Recorder, 
Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  one  from  each  of 
the  five  colleges  now  represented  in  the  Association,  and 
alternating  annually  in  the  order  of  colleges  as  named. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot — the  nomination  being  made  by  a  nominating 
committee  appointed  by  the  president,  and  the  college 
representative  receiving  a  majority  vote  shall  be  decided 
the  choice  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  Association  on  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  and  ex-prizemen,  shall  have  their 
names  enrolled  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Associacion. 

ARTICLE  V. — DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings.  He  shall  be  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  annual  contest ;  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  all 
cases  of  a  tie  in  the  convention  ;  shall  deliver,  or  have 
delivered,  all  awards  to  successsful  contestants ;  shall 
attach  his  signature  to  certificates  of  membership,  and 
shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  at  the  written 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  active  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  as  a  representative  of 
his  institution  he  shall  have  a  voice  in  all  deliberations  of 
the  Committee.  In  case  of  absence,  by  request,  removal 
from  the  State,  or  death  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  become  the  active  President  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.     It   shall   be   the   duty  of  the    Secretary    and 
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Recorder  to  keep  an  accurate  copy,  to  record  constitution 
and  by-laws,  all  amendments  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
Association.  He  shall  also  keep  in  suitable  record  the 
membership  of  the  Association,  both  active  and  alumni, 
according  to  colleges  represented  ;  shall  keep  and  file  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  convention,  and  copies  of  all 
orations  delivered  in  annual  contest. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  to  sign  and  issue  certificates  of  personal  mem- 
bership upon  the  order  of  the  President;  shall  attend  to 
such  correspondence  as  may  devolve  upon  him  and  any 
other  duties  the  Association  may  authorize. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  accounts  of  the 
Association  and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  keep  on  deposit  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Association;  shall  receive  all  dues  and  receipt 
for  same. 

ARTICLE  IV — EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint  annually  an 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  college  having  membership  in  the  Association. 
No  officer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vice-President,  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  audit  all  accounts  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
Association.  The  Committee  shall  decide  all  contests  in 
regard  to  personal  membership. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  oratorical  contests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  shall  arrange  annual  champion 
debates,  to  follow  the  oratorical  contests,  if  this  is  found 
practicable. 
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ARTICLE  VII. — COMMITTEE  ON  DECISION. 

Section  1.  Six  persons  shall  constitute  the  Committee 
on  Decision.  This  Committee  shall  be  selected  annually 
by  the  Executive  Committee  acting,  with  the  President 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  serve  only  in  the  contest 
following  their  selection. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Decision 
shall  not  at  any  time  have  been  connected  in  any  capacity, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  contesting  institution.  No 
member  of  Committee,  Section  A,  shall  be  selected  from 
South  Carolina. 

Sec.  3.  Any  college  of  the  Association  shall  have  the 
right  to  object  to  any  member  of  the  Committee,  but  not 
more  than  two  objections  shall  be  in  writing,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
least  twenty-five  days  for  Committee,  Section  A,  and  ten 
days  for  Committeee,  Section  B,  previous  to  the  contest. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  divided 
into  two  equal  sections,  A  and  B.  Section  A  shall  be 
selected  at  least  sixty  days  previous  to  the  contest,  and 
each  college  of  the  Association  shall  be  notified  as  soon 
as  practicable  of  the  Committee's  selection  and  accept- 
ance. This  Committee,  Section  A,  shall  compare  all 
orations  submitted  to  them,  and  shall  grade  them  on  the 
following  points  :  Originality ',  Thought  >  and  Rhetoric — 
giving  one  final  grade  for  each  oration.  This  grade  shall 
be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred — the  best  oration,  if  con- 
sidered perfect,  being  graded  one  hundred  and  the  remain- 
ing orators  in  proportion  to  their  merit  as  compared  with 
the  first. 

Sec.  5.  Section  B  shall  be  selected  at  least  fifteen 
days  previous  to  the  contest.  This  committee  section 
shall  grade  on  Delivery.     All  points  shall   rank  equally ; 
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shall  be  graded  without  consultation,  each  member  of  the 
section  giving  one  grade  to  each  oration.  This  grade, 
which  shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred  as  in  section 
A.  shall  then  be  sealed  to  be  opened  only  for  the  final 
count. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  contest,  shall  forward  a  typewrit- 
ten copy  of  each  oration  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee section  A,  who  shall  grade  them  and  send  sealed 
copies  of  their  grades  to  the  "Secretary  of  the  Sealed 
Marks"  of  Committee  section  B.  These  grades  shall 
reach  their  destination  at  least  four  days  before  the  con- 
test. Neither  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  orations 
nor  the  institutions  represented  shall  be  known  by  any 
member  of  Committee  section  A.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  furnish  each  mem- 
ber of  Committee  section  A  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  "Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks"  of  Committee 
section  B. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  audience  assembled,  the  "Secretary  of  the 
Sealed  Marks"  of  Committee  section  B,  assisted  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Committee  on  Decision  shall 
make  a  final  average.  At  no  other  place  and  time,  and 
under  no  other  circumstances  whatsoeves,  shall  any  of 
the  sealed  grades  be  opened. 

Sec.  8.  The  orator,  the  name  of  whose  grade  from  all 
members  of  the  entire  Committee  on  Decision  is  found  to 
be  greatest,  shall  be  awarded  the  first  honor  place.  The 
orator  whose  name  is  next  highest,  shall  be  awarded  the 
second  honor  place.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  first  or  second 
honor,  or  both,  Committee  section  B  shall  retire,  and 
without  consultation  shall  cast  one  sealed  ballot  for  the 
orator,  or  orators,  judged  by  them  to  be  most  entitled  to 
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the  prize  or  prizes.  The  "Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks,', 
attended  by  the  Committee  section  B,  shall  then  an- 
nounce to  the  audience  the  result ;  he  shall  name  the 
orator  who  receives  the  first  honor  place  first.  The 
markings  of  the  entire  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be 
published  in  at  least  one  daily  newspaper. 

ARTICLE  VIII. — ORATIONS. 

In  the  contests  of  this  Association,  no  oration  shall 
contain  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  words,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  construe  this  article 
strictly  to  the  letter,  and  to  return  any  oration  exceeding 
the  above  limit.  Any  analysis,  outline  or  explanation 
attached  to  the  oration  shall  be  considered  apart  thereof, 
counted  and  graded  accordingly.  All  orations  shall  be 
prepared  and  written  by  the  contestants  themselves, 
without  assistance,  on  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the 
contest. 

ARTICLE  IX. — REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  mode  of  selection  of  the  contestants  from  each 
college  shall  be  decided  by  each  institution  forming  this 
Association.  Each  college  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one 
representative,  and  he  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
literary  societies  ;  shall  be  an  undergraduate  at  the  time 
of  his  selection.  Each  representative  shall  have  made 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  three  typewritten  copies 
of  his  oration  at  least  twenty-five  days  previous  to  the 
contest. 

ARTICLE  X. — -FEES. 

Sec.  1.  Each  college  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  ten  dollars.  This  fee  shall  be  paid  at  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest. 
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Sec.  2.  Each  representative  for  the  annual  contest 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Upon  the  payment  of  this 
fee,  the  Treasurer  shall  issue  his  receipt,  which  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President,  who  shall  then  order  the 
Secretary  to  issue  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Association.  Any  representative  who  shall  fail  to  pay 
this  fee  within  forty  days  previous  to  the  contest  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest  for  prizes. 

ARTICLE  XI. — PRIZES. 

As  testimonials  of  success  in  the  contests  of  this  Asso- 
ciation there  shall  be  awarded  two  prizes  ;  as  first  honor, 
a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars;  as  sec- 
ond honor,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  often  dollars. 

ARTICLE  XII. — CONVENTIONS. 

Section  I.  The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  contestants  from  each  college, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall 
meet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is 
held.  Each  college  representative  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  All  representatives  who  take  part  in  the  con- 
test and  all  officers  of  the  Association  present  shall 
attend  the  convention.  Failure  to  do  so,  without  a  valid 
excuse,  shall  subject  offender  to  expulsion.  All  alumni 
members  present  shall  have  a  right  to  take  in  the  delib- 
eration of  the  convention,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  upon  any  question  except  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

ARTICLE  XIII. — EXCLUSION  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  send  its  quota 
of  representatives  to  any  annual  contest  without  furnish- 
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ing  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  satisfactory  reason,  or 
failing  to  pay  its  annual  dues  within  the  time  limit,  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIV. — CONTESTANTS. 

Section  1.  All  contestants  shall  draw  for  places  on 
the  day  preceding  the  contest.  Each  contestant's  place, 
name,  and  subject  of  oration  alone  shall  appear  on  the 
program. 

Sec.  2.  A  contestant  shall  not  appear  in  uniform,  or 
wear  college  colors,  medals,  or  pins  ;  and  no  college  ban- 
ner shall  be  placed  in  any  position  whatsoever  during  the 
time  of  the  contest,  so  as  to  designate  the  representative 
of  any  college. 

ARTICLE  XV. — PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Association  shall  have  no  official  organ,  but  each 
college  of  the  Association  shall  publish  once  in  its  maga- 
zine or  college  paper,  during  the  term  following  the  con- 
test, the  oration  of  its  representative,  a  list  of  its  officers, 
prize  men,  date  and  place  of  next  contest,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XVI. — AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  All  questions  of  parliamentary  forms  and 
usages,  not  provided  for  by  this  constitution,  shall  be 
referred  to  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order." 

Sec.  2.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  college  representatives  present. 
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Some  Day. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  Saturday  afternoon  in  January. 
My  room-mate  and  I  had  been  wandering  aimlessly  about 
the  college  campus  and  were  now  loitering  around  the 
stone-crusher  where  several  convicts  were  at  work. 
While  standing  there  my  curiosity  was  aroused  by  hear- 
ing some  one  near  by  softly  whistling  the  sad,  sweet  notes 
of  "Annie  Laurie."  Who  could  it  be  ?  Not  my  room- 
mate nor  the  guard,  for  my  room-mate  never  whistles, 
and  the  guard's  lips  were  as  firmly  closed  as  those  of  any 
marble  statue.  "Then,"  I  said,  "it  must  be  one  of  the 
convicts."  I  turned  and  looked  behind  me.  Yes  ;  there, 
leaning  on  the  engine-wheel  and  looking  away  towards 
the  mountains,  stood  a  young  white  man,  the  fireman, 
softly  whisting  "Annie  Laurie."  His  dark,  pensive  eyes 
and  his  well-formed  face  told  that  he  was  no  common 
criminal.  Being  anxious  to  know  more  about  the  fellow 
I  determined  to  talk  with  him  awhile.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  had  learned  that  his  home  had  been  near  Tigerville, 
and  that  his  name  was  Herman  Walton,  but  that  was  all, 
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for  he  deftly  turned  the  conversation  by  asking-  about 
Congressman  Roberts,  saying  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  newspaper  for  several  days.  I  answered  his  question 
as  best  I  could  and  came  on  to  the  barracks,  but  not  till 
I  had  promised  Walton  to  bring  him  a  newspaper  next 
day. 

When  I  went  to  the  stockade  Sunday  afternoon,  he  was 
leaning  against  the  wall  reading  a  letter.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  as  he  folded  the  letter  and  care- 
fully put  it  in  his  pocket  he  said:  "Sit  down,  I  want  to 
tell  some  one  all  about  my  life."  Here  is  his  story  almost 
verbatim  : 

44I  can't  remember  my  mother.  My  father  died  when 
I  was  seven  years  old,  leaving  me  in  the  care  of  my  only 
relative,  a  rich  uncle.  When  I  was  seventeen  I  was  sent 
to  college,  but  the  year  before  I  had  fallen  in  love  with 
one  of  my  class-mates  in  the  village  school.  I  was  not 
the  only  lover  that  Annie  Norton  had  in  our  class,  for 
the  arrogant  Bill  Gasden  loved  her  with  all  his  beastly 
nature.  At  all  our  summer  picnics  Bill  and  I  had  been 
rivals,  but  in  September  I  left  for  college,  while  Bill  took 
charge  of  his  father's  country  store  that  stood  near  Capt. 
Norton's  home. 

"When  I  came  home  Christmas  the  other  boys  told 
me  that  Bill  had  'beat  me  out.'  They  said  :  'Bill  has 
bought  a  fine  turnout  and  carries  Miss  Annie  to  church 
almost  every  Sunday.'  The  boys  were  taunting  me  ;  my 
face  was  burning  with  embarassment,  and  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  was  saying  when  I  stammered  out  these  words  : 
T  will  get  even  with  Bill  Gasden  if  I  have  to  burn  that 
little  shanty  of  his  and  send  him  to  the  penitentiary.' 
Little  did  I  think  that  those  words,  hastily  spoken,  would 
be  the  lock  to  clasp  together  the  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  that  would  shackle  me. 
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"The  next  afternoon  I  walked  over  to  Capt.  Norton's. 
Gasden's  store  was  closed  when  I  passed,  but  I  had  not 
expected  to  find  Bill  there  during  the  holidays.  Annie 
met  me  at  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  satisfied  that 
I  had  not  been  forgotten.  How  quickly  that  afternoon 
passed  !  While  Annie  was  picking  her  guitar,  and  we 
were  singing  '  Annie  Laurie,'  Bill  Gasden  drove  into  the 
yard.  Bill  was  hitching  his  horse,  we  had  stopped  sing- 
ing, and  Annie  was  thrumming  the  chords  of  some  little 
love  ditty  when  I  said,  '  Do  you  care  if  I  always  sing  it 
Annie  Norton  instead  of  Annie  Laurie  ?'  'Of  course  not,' 
she  said,  'but  why  do  you  wish  to  change  it  ?'  '  Because 
I  love  you,'  I  answered.  'Change  it  then,  Herman,  if  you 
wish,'  she  said,  as  she  rose  to  meet  Bill.  He  had  come 
to  carry  Annie  to  an  entertainment  at  a  county  school- 
house  that  evening,  but  with  a  queenly  grace  she  declined 
his  offer,  saying  that  she  had  rather  spend  the  evening  at 
home. 

"  Bill,  stung  by  Annie's  refusal,  soon  left,  but  it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  I  started  home  ;  clouds  had  cov- 
ered the  sky,  aud  it  was  so  dark  that  I  stopped  at  a  negro 
cabin  and  bought  a  lantern.  Under  the  little  shed  in 
front  of  Gasden's  store  some  one  had  purposely  stretched 
a  wire  across  the  path,  over  which  I  tripped  and  fell 
heavily,  breaking  the  lantern  so  badly  that  I  left  it  there. 
I  went  on  home  as  best  I  could,  slipped  in  at  the  back 
door  and  went  to  bed. 

"Next  morning  when  I  awoke  the  constable  and  my 
uncle  were  in  my  room.  My  uncle's  face  was  as  pale  as 
death.  They  were  examining  my  clothes.  '  There  is 
kerosene  oil  on  these  trousers,'  said  the  constable.  My 
uncle  looked  at  them,  turned  to  the  door  and  said, 
'My  —  !  My  only  brother's  boya  robber  at  seventeen! 
Arrest  him,  but  don't  let  me  see  him  any  more.' 
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"  I  knew  something  terrible  was  happening,  but  I 
couldn't  speak.  The  constable  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  said,  *  Get  up,  my  young  man,  you  must  go  with 
me  to  Maysville.'  I  dressed  ;  he  hand-cuffed  me  and  led 
me  to  his  buggy.  Not  till  we  were  in  sight  of  the  smok- 
ing embers  of  Gasden's  store  did  I  speak,  but  then  in  an 
instant  I  knew  why  I  had  been  arrested.  Bill  Gasden  had 
burned  his  father's  store  and  had  had  me  arrested  for  the 
crime.  All  that  I  could  say,  was  ' 1  didn't  burn  it.  God 
knows  I  didn't  !'  Among  the  crowd  of  men  that  were 
standing  around  the  store  I  saw  Bill  Gasden.  My  whole 
body  was  shaking  with  anger,  and  with  both  my  shackled 
hands  pointing  at  him,  I  stood  up  and  said,  •  Bill  Gasden, 
you  burned  that  store  to  ruin  me,  but  Annie  Norton  will 
never  marry  you  !'  Bill  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
but  managed  to  mutter  out  something  about  his  being  a 
little  better  than  a  rogue. 

11  In  going  from  Gasden's  store  to  Maysville  we  passed 
Annie's  home,  and  as  we  came  up  the  road  I  saw  her 
waving  her  handkerchief  from  an  upper  window.  I  held 
up  my  shackled  hands.  She  was  gone,  but  in  a  moment 
the  touching  words  of 'Annie  Laurie'  came  floating  across 
the  lawn.  That  was  the  last  glimpse  of  Annie,  but  echoes 
of  that  song  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

"In  March  I  was  tried  for  robbing  Gasden's  store,  and 
then  burning  it  to  hide  my  crime.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  against  me.  The  broken  lantern  that  was 
found  in  the  ashes,  the^  kerosene  on  my  clothes,  and  the 
fact  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  I  had  actually  threatened  to 
burn  the  store, — all  united  in  pointing  me  out  as  the 
criminal.  I  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  fifteen  years. 

"  My  uncle  has  never  come  to  see  me,  nor  has  he  ever 
written   to  me  ;  but  Annie   writes  every  week,  although 
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her  step-mother  wouldn't  allow  her  to  stay  at  home 
because  she  would.  For  more  than  a  year  she  has  been 
working  in  the  Tigerville  cotton  mills. 

"Annie  never  spoke  to  Bill  Gasden  again.  He  went  to 
drinking  harder  and  to  gambling  more  recklessly  until  he 
was  shot  at  a  gambling  den  in  Atlanta. 

"  Here  is  a  photograph  that  Annie  sent  me  as  a  New 
Year's  gift.  Look  at  it.  Isn't  she  a  noble  looking  girl  ? 
My  only  ambition,  the  only  thing  for  which  I  wish  to  live, 
is  to  make  Annie  happy  some  day." 

I  was  still  looking  at  the  picture,  admiring  the  lovely 
features  of  a  girl  so  noble  and  so  true,  when  the  bell  for 
call  to  quarters  stopped  his  story  and  hurried  me  back  to 
barracks.  As  I  rose  to  go  he  said,  "Yesterday  you  asked 
me  why  I  was  whistling  'Annie  Laurie,'  now  you  know, 
and  if  Annie  and  I  live  ten  years  longer  we  will  sing  it 
together  again — some  day."  L.  D.  G. 


Books. 

What  shall  I  read  ?  is  a  question  we  often  ask  our- 
selves, or  our  friends. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  answer  is  that  we  first  read 
those  subjects  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  or  about 
which  we  most  desire  to  gain  information.  The  business 
man  should  read  books  which  will  help  him  in  making  a 
success  of  his  business,  so  the  mechanic,  books  on  machin- 
ery, and  the  farmer,  books  on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  most  unfortunate  man  is  he  who  has  chosen  an 
occupation  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  but  when  he  has 
chosen  wisely,  he  can  find  no  greater  pleasure  nor  profit 
than  by  reading  those  books  which  are  to  help  him  to 
reach  the  height  of  success  in  his  calling.  All  books 
which  we  undertake  should  be  used  with  attention  ;  that 
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is  with  awakened  and  sustained  interest.  The  eye  may 
follow  the  lines,  and  yet  the  mind  not  take  in  their  mean- 
ing; the  best  part  of  its  energy  abroad  on  some  wandering 
errand. 

The  unfortunate  habit  is  in  this  way  formed  of  reading 
without  fully  comprehending  the  subject;  the  fancy  is 
excited,  but  no  lasting  impression  is  left. 

It  is  said  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  a  great  reader 
and  thinker,  that  he  read  every  book  as  if  he  were  never 
to  see  it  again,  and  in  this  way  made  it  his  possession  for 
life. 

If  his  example  were  followed,  a  great  deal  of  time 
would  be  saved  that  is  now  spent  in  picking  up  the 
stitches  of  last  thought,  and  in  recalling  things  imperfect- 
ly remembered.  "Whatever  is  worth  reading  at  all  is 
worth  reading  well." 

There  are  many  books  which  are  valuable  as  sources 
of  recreation,  to  which  we  can  turn  when  fagged  or  ill, 
and  which  do  not  require,  and  should  not  take  the  whole 
energy  of  the  mind.  Unfortunately  there  are  many,  the 
reading  of  which  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time,  as  they 
tend,  not  to  elevate,  but  to  unfit  the  mind  for  profitable 
reading. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  all  books  because  printed, 
are  good. 

"'Tis  pleasure  sure  to  see  ones  name  in  print.  A  book's 
a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  it,"  expresses  the 
worth  of  many  books.  We  should  always  remember  that 
the  book  is  written  by  a  man,  and  reflects  what  is  best  or 
worst  in  him,  being  the  result  of  deliberate  reflection. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  book  is  of  more  value  to 
the  world  than  a  good  man,  as  it  presents  only  that  which 
is  best  in  him,  and  in  enduring  form. 
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So  we  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  books, 
which  tend  to  strengthen  and  elevate,  while  those  books 
which  present  the  baser  side  of  human  character  tend  to 
lasciviousness  of  mind. 

We  should  read  with  a  purpose,  for  every  book  which 
we  take  up  without  a  purpose,  is  an  opportunity  lost  for 
reading  one  with  a  purpose,  and  every  stray  hit  of  infor- 
mation thus  crammed  into  our  heads  without  our  realizing 
its  importance,  tends  to  close  our  minds  to  knowledge  of 
value. 

The  reason  that  self-taught  men  often  surpass  those 
who  have  been  taught  by  others,  is  that  they  know  for 
what  they  read  and  have  a  definite  purpose  in  all  their 
dealings  with  books. 

"Books  should  to  one  of  these  fane  ends  conduce  ; 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use." 


In  the  Crescent  City. 

The  perfumes  of  violets  always  makes  my  thoughts 
wing  their  flight  to  the  flower- crested  city  of  the  South 
— New  Orleans.  Its  dissimilarity  to  any  other  metropo- 
lis of  this  country  will  at  once  become  apparent  to  the 
visitor  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  large  cities 
of  the  New  World.  Around  it  still  lingers,  like  a  halo,  a 
few  remnants  of  the  departed  glory  of  her  ante-bellum 
days,  when  her  princely  planters  lived  in  luxury,  exercis- 
ing a  more  than  feudal  power  over  their  hundreds  of 
dusky  slaves,  who  cultivated  their  vast  plantations,  and 
gathered  the  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  cane.  A 
reminder  of  that  past  is  sometimes  seen  when  a  group  of 
many  children  appear  on  the  streets  attended  by  their 
"mammy,"  whose  sable  head  is  surmounted  by  a  bandanna 
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'kerchief,  tied  in  the  inimitable  manner  peculiar  to  those 
once  important  members  of  the  house-hold.  They  are 
now  fast  disappearing,  and  will  soon  become  but  a  memory. 
The  city  is  really  divided  into  what  is  known  as  ''French 
town,"  and  "American  quarters,"  the  dividing  line  being 
the  great  business  thoroughfare — Canal  street.  In  the 
former  portion  of  the  city  one  would  scarcely  realize  that 
he  was  in  America,  so  great  is  the  difference  in  language, 
houses,  and  mode  of  living  to  the  other  section  of  the 
town.  On  every  side  one  hears  the  soft  tones  of  the 
language  of  France  ;  sees  old  women  selling  cakes,  and 
hears  their  persuasive  cries  ;  or  perhaps  the  shrill  tones 
of  the  chimney  sweeper  calling  "raminee,  raminee;"  a 
liberal  trsnslation  is  "brush  out."  The  peculiar  windows, 
high-gabled  roofs  and  latticed  porticos,  remind  one  of 
descriptions  of  old  Normandy  towns.  Behind  a  vine-clad 
trellis  one  occasionally  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  eyes 
of  some  Creole  belle,  or  hears  the  sweet  tones  of  a  female 
voice  carolling  an  old  French  love  song.  Traversing  the 
narrow  streets  we  meet  dark-robed  Sisters  of  Mercy  on 
their  way  to  aid  suffering  humanity,  or  priests  and  friars 
hastening  towards  the  grand  old  cathedral,  that  has  been 
a  landmark  for  generations  long  since  passed  away.  In 
contrast  to  these  sombre  figures,  we  notice  the  bright 
dresses  of  Creole  beauties  that  lend  a  touch  of  color  to 
the  scene,  and  note,  too,  their  tiny  feet  and  braids  of  lux- 
uriant tresses,  which  proclaim  their  southern  origin.  The 
old  French  market  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
the  southen  portion  of  New  Orleans.  This  consists  of  a 
succession  of  sheds  whose  dark  tiled  roofs  gleam  brightly 
in  the  sunshine.  Here  is  a  minature  "Congress  of  Nations." 
Indian  squaws  dried  leaves  of  sassafras  and  baskets,  and 
brushes  made  of  "larranier,"  dried  palmetto  leaves  ;  Da- 
goes offering  the  fruits  of  their  native  land  for  sale;  Ger- 
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mans  selling  "sour  kraut,"  and  Swiss  cheese;  Frenchmen 
urging  one  to  purchase  snails,  or  craw-fish,  and  further 
on  a  grand  medley  of  Americans,  Chinese  and  negroes, 
whose  mingled  voices  make  a  veritable  bable.  To  leave 
the  market  without  enjoying  a  cup  of  its  far-famed  coffee 
would  be  as  unwise  as  to  leave  Rome  without  having  drank 
of  the  waters  of  the  Tivoli  fountain,  though  unlike  the 
latter,  the  former  does  not  insure  a  return  to  the  place 
where  it  was  quaft.  The  pretty  flower  girls  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Their  small  feet  are  encased  in  wooden  shoes, 
and  to  each  purchaser  of  their  fragrant  stock,  they  give 
an  extra  flower  or  two,  which  offering  is  known  as 
"lagniappe."  This  cutom  prevails  in  all  the  branches  of 
trade  in  the  market.  A  purchaser  of  fruit  may  feel  assured 
that  he  will  receive  a  little  boquet,  for  "lagniappe,"  or 
the  patron  of  the  bread  stand,  have  a  cake  given  in  like 
manner,  such  is  the  generous  mode  of  trade  among  these 
sons  of  the  South. 

Turning  one's  face  northward,  the  Levee  is  traversed, 
where  thousands  of  cotton  bales  are  piled,  awaiting  trans- 
portation on  the  steamer  which  is  seen  plowing  her  way 
through  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  dome  of  the  mint  is  discerned,  and  further  down 
the  river,  sharply  defined  against  the  sky,  can  be  seen  the 
Urselian  Convent,  behind  whose  walls  dwell  white-robed 
nuns  (many  of  whom  have  taken  vows  of  eternal  silence). 
"The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

At  length  Canal  Street  is  reached  again,  the  tones  of 
our  native  language  fall  harmoniously  on  our  ear.  The 
jingle  of  car-bells,  and  rattle  of  vehicles,  give  place  to  the 
quiet  which  soothed  our  senses  in  "French  Town."  Here 
we  note  the  progress  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  could 
almost  forget  our  ramble  through  the  old  town,  was  it  not 
recalled  while  passing  the  Jesuit's  Church  on  our  way  to 
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the  "Garden  District."  The  doors  of  this  old  edifice,  like 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Janus — in  times  of  peace — are 
never  closed.  Looking  in  we  behold  worshipers  kneeling 
in  the  aisles,  or  note  the  opening  of  the  door  of  a  confes- 
sional, where  some  weary  soul  seeks  consolation.  Pur- 
suing our  way,  we  see  looming  in  the  distance  the  grand 
bronze  statue  of  our  peerless  Robert  Lee,  whose  name  is 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people,  who  de- 
light in  honoring  their  idol,  of  the  past,  present,  and  "all 
the  years  to  be."  Reaching  the  monument  we  take  an 
electric  car,  and  are  quickly  carried  past  palacial  homes, 
and  magnificent  flower  gardens  that  adorn  each  side  of  St. 
Charles  Ave.  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  city  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
during  the  Carnival  season,  when  Rex  comes  to  rule  his 
loving  subjects  with  fun  and  frolic.  Strangers  from  all 
sections  of  the  Union  gather  in  New  Orleans  to  witness 
the  arrival  of,  and  view  the  gorgeous  pageants  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  his  most  welcome  majesty — Rex,  King  of 
the  Carnival.  Much  rivalry  exists  among  the  belles  of 
that  most  loyal  capital  of  misrule,  as  to  who  shall  be 
selected  as  the  Carnival  Queen.  The  crown  jewels,  the 
gift  of  Rex  to  his  beautiful  spouse,  are  displayed  in  some 
shop  window,  where  an  admiring  throng  can  ever  be 
found.  The  city  is  decked  with  bunting  in  honor  of  her 
noble  guest,  while  on  every  side  are  displayed  the  royal 
colors — purple,  orange,  and  green.  The  entire  city  gives 
itself  up  to  pleasure  during  Mardi  Gras,  knowing  that  on 
the  morrow  the  Carnival's  revelry  will  have  ceased ;  and 
the  city  assume  by  virtue  of  contrast,  an  almost  dismal 
appearance. 

Strangers  depart,  bearing  glad  memories  of  the  Car- 
nival, the  equal  of  which  cannot  be  seen  in  any  city  on 
this   continent.     The  devoted  subjects    of  Rex   bid  him 
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adieu,  knowing  that  a  year  must  elapse  ere  they  will  greet 
him  again,  but  his  rule  has  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any 
dynasty;  and  their  loyalty  assures  them  that  when  his 
majesty  reappears  they  will,  with  one  accord,  exclaim — 
All  Hail  !  !  G.  D.  L.,  '03. 


Prosperity  and  Social  Education. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  fact  as  old  as  history  and  as  universal  as  the 
human  race,  that  social  ideas  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
out  of  the  economic  conditions  of  a  nation;  every  change 
in  social  and  political  institutions  is  the  result  of  a 
demand  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  social  machinery 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  significance  of  this  statement  is  apparent  to  us;  for 
the  future  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions,  and  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  citizens  demand  a  reform  in 
the  social  principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  We 
have  vices  and  corruptions  that  reach  from  the  Senate 
chamber  through  every  class  of  people.  The  honor, 
patriotism,  and  reverence  for  the  governmental  principles 
of  our  forefathers  are  departing,  and  the  country  is  filling 
up  with  men,  who  are  striving,  not  to  do  their  duty  to 
the  nation,  but  to  win  the  favor  of  the  masses  through 
dishonest  and  corrupt  means,  and  to  finally  wreck  the 
fortunes  of  thousands  while  at  the  head  of  some  political 
mud-puddle.  All  true  patiotism,  all  pride  and  love  for 
the  youngest  and  most  promising  region  of  the  civilized 
world  seems  lacking  among  its  inhabitants!  Posterity 
appears  to  be  forgotten,  and  there  is  little  thought  of  the 
future  or  ambition  for  the  moral,  physical  or  spiritual 
growth  of  the  people.     All  is   ignored  and  lost   beneath 
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the   feverish   glamour   of   individual  greed   and  a  selfish 
desire  for  power  through  wealth! 

We  have  made  great  progress  along  material  lines,  but 
along  with  this  progress  there  have  necessarily  arisen 
questions  and  conditions  of  vital  importance,  which  we, 
as  a  mass,  are  not  prepared  to  receive.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  an  enemy  of  so- 
ciety could  work  such  mighty  mischief  as  to-day.  All 
material  structures  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  laborers  and 
labor  agitators.  Workingmen  are  being  impoverished 
and  maddened  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  seek  revenge  on 
corporations  and  trusts  in  strikes  and  labor  riots.  We 
have  also  the  difficult  race  problems  with  which  to  con- 
tend. 

Such,  then,  are  the  social  conditions  that  confront  our 
citizens  to-day,  and  they  have  been  seized  with  such  an 
iconoclastic  spirit  that  they  have  begun  to  study  these 
questions  with  more  earnestness  and  intelligence  and 
with  such  success  that  enough  light  has  been  turned  on 
to  illumine  governmental  pathways  and  disclose  the  pol- 
itical rottenness  with  which  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment is  pervaded.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  for 
these  reasons  a  demand  for  social  education;  that  is,  an 
education  in  all  the  economic,  industrial,  and  political 
problems  that  arise  in  our  borders,  is  made,  and  if  some 
way  for  the  masses  to  be  educated  along  these  lines  is 
not  prepared,  the  downfall  and  disgrace  of  the  grandest 
republic  that  ever  existed  is  assured. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  government  and  her 
patriotic  citizens  have  done  and  are  still  doing  noble  work 
for  the  solution  of  the  troubles  now  upon  us  in  full  force. 
I  would  not  disparage  their  efforts  in  the  least,  but  I 
would  have  it  understood  that  there  is  yet  a  great  duty 
to  be  performed  and  one  which,  if  successfully  accom- 
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plished,  will  be  the  means  of  purifying  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  highest  executive  down  to  the  lowest 
voter.  It  will  prevent  strife  and  rebellion,  and  be  effect- 
ive in  bringing  about  needed  changes  in  the  social  life  of 
the  masses.  Such  questions  as  the  labor  riots  of  the 
North  and  the  race  problems  of  the  South  which  are  now 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  citizens  will  be 
made  easy  to  solve.  It  will  put  the  United  States  in 
citizenship  and  statesmanship  as  they  already  are  in 
wealth,  at  the  head  of  the  world's  civilization. 

But  you  say  that  our  country  has  been  prosperous  in 
the  past.  Her  population  has  increased  from  a  mere 
handful  to  millions.  Her  wealth  is  great,  and  her  resources 
are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Her  commerce  has  increased 
until  now  our  flag  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  every  harbor. 
The  material  prosperity  of  our  apparently  inexhaustible 
territory  has  developed  rapidly.  We  have  made  use  of 
novel  inventions  in  employment  of  mechanical  power;  and 
have  thrown  open  to  free  occupancy  the  vast  expanse  of 
our  fertile  lands  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Pacific. 

This  is  true  ;  all  of  this  has  been  done  so  rapidly  that 
the  education  of  our  people  for  the  duties  of  life  has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  material  development;  and,  now,  on 
every  side,  there  can  be  seen  a  desire  for  our  citizens  to 
be  educated  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  prosperous  nation  to  provide  this  partiular 
education  for  its  people  ;  for  it  is  upon  wholesome  and 
intelligent  opinions  among  the  people  that  this  democratic 
republic  may  hope  to  prosper  in  the  future.  We  have 
spread  out  enough  horizontally.  What  we  now  need,  and 
what  we  must  have  in  order  to  secure  a  strongly  developed 
nation  is  growth  upwards.  A  higher  character  rather 
than  greater  numbers  is  our  immediate  necessity. 

Let  us  take  a  short  review  of  our  past  history.     Trans- 
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fcr  your  thoughts  back  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
bring  before  your  minds  the  great  lights  that  guided  our 
nation  through  the  perils  and  mighty  conflicts  of  the  times, 
led  her  safely  over  the  periods  of  industrial  depression, 
and  fought  the  battles  of  our  grand  old  country  with  such 
eminent  success  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
And,  why  then,  you  may  ask,  did  the  public  leaders 
achieve  such  great  success  ?  It  was  because  they  studied 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  people  and  were  thorough- 
ly masters  of  all  the  social  problems  that  arose. 

But  the  questions  come  to  us  to-day  in  full  force  as  we 
stand  and  gaze  back  upon  the  brilliant  record  of  the  past 
and  then  turn  to  stare  the  hidden  and  doubtful  future  in 
the  face.  How  are  we  to  obtain  men  to  guide  the  nation 
as  our  forefathers  did  ?  How  are  we  to  have  intelligent, 
law-abiding  and  liberty-loving  citizens  ?  How  can  we  ob- 
tain industrial  and  political  rulers  with  firm  convictions, 
who  will  not  allow  the  scheming  politicians  to  buy  them 
over  ?  In  what  way  can  we  make  prosperity  reign 
supreme  in  our  borders  ?  Manifestly  it  is  by  educating 
the  masses  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  perfection  in  social 
affairs. 

The  period  of  industrial  depression  and  business  catas- 
trophe through  which  the  United  States  has  passed  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  before  every  class  of  people, 
especially  the  laboring  population,  an  object  lesson  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  them  and  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  public  opinion  and  public  policy  in  this  country. 
It  has  taught  them  that  the  character  of  the  ideas  and 
reforms  that  come  to  the  front  in  a  period  of  adversity 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  and  extent  of 
social  education  during  the  periods  of  prosperity.  It  has 
shown  that  the  masses  are  sadly  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  are  of  so  much  moment  to  them.   It 
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proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  so  long  as  prosperity  con- 
tinues there  is  little  real  danger  of  social  disruption;  but 
it  is  when  a  period  of  industrial  depression  arises  with  its 
train  of  social  disorders  that  the  social  reaction  sets  in, 
with  distrust  of  existing  intitutions,  sometimes  resulting 
in  revolution.  It  proves  that  it  is  easier  to  lead  ill-in- 
formed, indignant  crowds  in  the  direction  of  disintegration 
and  revolution  than  in  the  direction  of  intelligent,  con- 
structive improvement;  because  only  feeling  and  passion 
are  necessary  for  the  former,  but  intelligence,  foresight, 
prudence  and  knowledge  are  necessary  for  the  latter. 

If  this  is  the  case  then,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  educated  statesmen  and  citizens 
to  provide  this  instruction  for  the  masses  ?  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  a  little  study  of  these  conditions  has  awakened 
the  leaders  of  public  thought  to  an  understanding  of  them, 
and  has  had  the  good  effect  of  convincing  them  that  the 
economic  conditions  and  social  life  of  the  masses  must  be 
bettered.  They  must  be  trained  during  the  periods  of 
prosperity  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet,  if  not  alto- 
gether prevent,  the  difficulties  in  a  period  of  adversity. 
We  must  cherish  and  develop  in  our  schools  that  kind  of 
training  and  culture  which  shall  build  up  an  intelligent, 
prosperous,  and  independent  class  of  people,  each  of 
whom  owns  his  own  home,  helps  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  his  own  township,  sits  in  the  councils  of  his  own  State 
or  Nation;  in  character,  in  intellectual  and  social  qualities, 
the  peer  of  lawyer,  capitalist,  or  priest.  The  masses  must 
be  educated  and  led  up  to  higher  intellectual  standards 
so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  choose  proper  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  discuss  and  judge  of  social  questions. 
It  is  surely  one  of  the  ends  of  government  to  make  men 
strong,  self-sustaining.  It  is  the  prime  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  develop  in  them  the  ability  to  cope  with  the 
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conditions  which  surround  them  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  progress. 

As  we  now  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  have 
our  citizens  educated  socially,  that  the  country  needs 
men  educated  thus,  and  that  it  is  the  nation's  duty  to  pro- 
vide this  education;  lt^t  us  see  how  this  grand  work  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  colleges  and  universities  have  opened  wide  their 
portals  to  welcome  this  course  of  study.  But  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  who  do  the  voting,  upon  whose  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  the  solution  of  the  great  social 
problems  depend,  out  of  whose  lives  and  conditions  these 
very  problems  arise,  and  in  whose  interest  they  must  be 
solved,  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college.  They  never 
have  the  opportunity  for  study  along  these  lines.  Their 
education  is  limited  to  the  common  school  and  it  does 
not  touch,  to  any  great  extent,  the  problems  with  which 
citizenship  has  to  deal.  Still  these  people  are  depended 
upon  to  cast  their  ballots  intelligently  in  every  election 
in  which  they  vote,  and  are  expected  to  cope  successfully 
with  all  the  difficult  social  problems  with  which  they 
come  in  contact. 

For  this  education,  then,  our  system  makes  but  little 
provision.  We  have  developed  free  democratic  institu- 
tions whose  safety  rests  upon  the  political  intelligence 
and  judgement  of  the  masses,  but  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide the  particular  kind  of  education  necessary  for  intel- 
ligent use  of  political  power.  We  have  built  up  a  form 
of  government  whose  central  idea  is  that  an  educated 
people  can  be  trusted  to  know  their  rights  and  meet 
public  emergencies  as  they  occur,  but  have  failed  to  put 
the  proper  education  in  reach  of  the  people. 

A  sad  state  of  affairs  it  is.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
remedied  ?     Ask  yourselves   the  question  and  see  if  the 
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answer  is  not  found  in  the  statement  that  we  must  have 
social  education  in  the  common  school,  for  it  is  the  peo- 
ple's college.  It  is  the  central  institution  and  most 
powerful  agency  in  the  American  system  of  universal 
education.  It  is  the  nation's  most  precious  heritage  for 
its  future  perpetuity  and  glory.  It  is  the  great  demo- 
cratic educational  institution  and  has  been  the  saving 
factor  in  our  civilization. 

The  great  masses  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  an  elaborate  curriculum,  but  what  they  need,  desire, 
and  as  active  citizens  would  utilize,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  problems  that  are  from  year  to  year  rising  to  the 
plane  of  public  questions.  The  opportunities  must  be 
multiplied  for  rational  discussion  of  these  questions  right 
among  the  great  masses  whose  lives  are  directly  affected 
by  them,  and  whose  ideas,  thus  developed,  are  going  to 
direct  the  character  of  public  policy  in  the  future. 

The  time  has  about  gone  by  in  this  country  when  elec- 
tion funds  can  be  relied  upon  to  save  the  country  from 
ignorant  voting  or  the  result  of  disintegrating,  or  disaster- 
creating  social  ideas.  If  the  country  is  to  be  saved  from 
the  devastating  influence  of  socialistic  experiments,  it 
must  be  through, wholesome  intelligent  opinions  among  the 
the  peope  and  not  by  any  method  of  coercion  or  bribery  by 
employing  class.  The  only  way  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  Americans  can  be  reached  is  through  the  common 
schools,  and  it  is  by  introducing  social  education  into 
these  schools  that  we  may  hope  to  have  intelligent  citi- 
zenship in  this  country  ;  that  we  may  cherish  and  hope 
for  a  continued  progress  and  prosperity  in  onr  beloved 
nation. 

We  have  expended  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the 
effort  to  emancipate  the  people  of  Cuba  from  the  oppres- 
sive rule  of  Spanish  depctism.     To  all   this   no  one   seri- 
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ously  objected.  Neither  those  who  paid  the  taxes  nor 
the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  which  looked  on  have 
raised  a  perceptible  murmur.  And  why?  Because  it 
was  done  in  the  interest  of  civilization.  But  the  significant 
point  in  this.  That  amount  expended  in  social  educa- 
tion among  the  masses  of  our  own  American  citizens 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  civilzation,  progress, 
freedom,  and  the  permanence  of  democratic  institutions  by 
elevating  the  social  condition  of  the  seventy  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  young  men  that  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fight,  and  to  them  this  call  is  sent.  Let  us  rise  up  in  the 
dignity  of  young  manhood,  rally  to  the  needs  of  our 
country,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  mighty  work  that  is 
to  be  accomplished;  and  let  the  curtains  be  rung  down 
on  the  closing  act  of  the  nineteenth  century  amid  general 
hopefulness  for  the  future  and  a  mighty  effort  to  bring 
about  this  common  end.  So  that  it  may  ever  be  said  of 
citizenship  in  America,  it  is  a  boon  of  no  mean  signifi- 
cance. No  one  can  trace  its  growth  as  it  has  advanced 
out  of  the  dim  past,  hand  in  hand  with  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty,  without  feeling  his  pulsations  quicken  as  he 
thinks,  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

If  we  have  debased  the  character  of  our  citizenship 
by  amalgamating  too  freely  the  impure  elements  of  other 
lands  and  races,  by  loss  of  character  and  principle  on  the 
part  of  men,  by  rotten  politics,  or  by  any  other  means, 
let  us  lift  our  ideals  higher  and  live  more  nearly  up  to 
them.  Then,  the  true  American,  the  American  of  the 
Grady  and  Calhoun  type,  will  continue  to  wield  an  influ- 
ence that  will  transform  the  people  of  this  entire  land, 
of  whatever  language  or  color,  into  a  true  and  loyal  citi- 
zenship. Then  may  we  hope  to  reach  the  Eternal  City  of 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  as  well  as  political 
peace  and  supremacy.  C.  W.  MAULDIN,  'oi. 
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"A  Rag,  a  Bone,  and  a  Hank  of  Hair." 

Everybody  thought  that  Joe  Pearce  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  fellow.  In  fact  a  great  many  persons  would 
have  hesitated  before  replying  if  they  had  been  asked  to 
name  a  man  who  had  a  better  mixture  of  book  learning 
and  common  sense.  He  would  have  been  considered  a 
very  intellectual  young  man  if  he  had  been  otherwise  for 
he  was  the  principal  of  Hollow  Pond  Academy.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  world  of  information  the  people  of 
some  country  districts  suppose  the  district  school  teacher 
carries  around  with  him.  But  Joe  was  considered  a 
very  brainy  man,  even  for  a  teacher.  He  had  graduated 
with  honor  a  year  before  he  came  to  Hollow  Pond.  Now 
most  of  the  patrons  of  his  school  had  very  little  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  graduation  in  general,  and  "with  honors" 
in  particular;  but  they  knew  that  it  meant  something  and 
they  were  willing  to  take  it  for  what  it  was  worth. 

But  Joe  had  a  different  opinion.  In  fact,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  he  was  a  fool.  He  didn't  believe  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  fool,  but  he  unhesitatingly  told  himself 
that  he  was  nevertheless  a  fool.  For  Joe  was  in  love. 
He  didn't  mean  to  tell  himself  that  all  young  men  who 
are  in  love  are  fools.  Oh  no.  He  meant  only,  that,  being 
in  love,  he  was  such  a  fool  that  he  didn't  know  how  to 
let  the  lady  know  it.  The  lady?  Why  Miss  Cora 
Weston,  of  course.  Now,  everybody  who  knew  Miss 
Cora  began  to  bring  their  views  to  coincide  with  Joe's 
on  the  subject  of  his  mental  capacity,  when  they  found 
he  was  in  love.  For  Miss  Cora  was  a  flirt.  There  was 
no  question  about  that.  True  she  had  never  broken  any 
hearts;  for  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  in  Hollow  Pond 
were  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  breaking  over  as  small  a 
thing   as   disappointment   in   love.     Still   she   was  a  flirt. 
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And  Joe,  who  was  a  bigger  fool  than  he  credited  himself 
with  being,  didn't  know  it. 

Joe  had  tried  several  times  recently  to  convey  to  the 
lady  the  fact  that  he  loved  her.  It  ought  to  have  been 
easy,  but  it  wasn't.  Joe's  mind  went  back  to  the  time 
when  as  a  student  he  had  stood  before  his  literary  society 
and  poured  forth  words  of  such  burning  eloquence  that 
tears  had  stood  in  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  But  when  his 
audience  consisted  of  Miss  Cora  he  choked  out  his  words 
so  that  his  audience  often  wondered  if  there  could  be 
anything  the  matter  with  him.  Once  when  he  had  soared 
aloft  and  made  a  remark  about  the  weather  she  actually 
called  her  mother  so  that  she  would  not  have  to  witness 
til"*  struggles  of  a  dying  man  by  herself.  How  then  was 
he  to  tell  her  of  the  fire  that  burned  in  his  breast  ?  How, 
indeed,  unless  he  just  determined  to  tell  her  and  carried 
out  his  determinarion  ?  That  was  just  the  thing.  He 
would  call  to-night  and  tell  her  if  the  effort  cost   his  life. 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  Spark's  mill,  and  he 
stopped  on  the  little  bridge  below  the  mill.  Knowing 
that  the  roar  of  the  water  pouring  over  the  dam  would 
drown  his  voice,  he  rehearsed  the  few  whispered  words 
of  love  that  carried  himself,  his  heart,  his  soul,  his  life,  on 
them.  He  thought  the  sheet  of  water  coming  over  the 
breast  of  the  mill  looked  ghostly  white  in  the  dark.  He 
could  also  see  the  ripple  of  the  water  under  the  bridge, 
and  wondered  incidentally  if  it  were  not  some  eight  feet 
in  depth  just  beneath  where  he  stood.  Then  he  went  on. 
Nearing  the  house,  he  stopped  to  see  who  could  be  com- 
ing at  such  a  furious  gait  on  such  a  night.  It  was  only 
his  heart.  He  thought  he  was  decidedly  nervous  and 
resolved  to  overcome  it. 

Miss  Cora  had  been  expecting  him  fur  half  an  hour 
when  he  finally  entered.     She  casually  said  something  to 
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that  effect.  "Yes,  t'was  ghostly  white  and  more'n  eight 
feet  deep,"  he  choked.  "Whatever  in  the  world  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Pearce  ?"  During  four  minutes  of  silence  he 
wondered  if  anything  going  as  violently  as  his  heart  was 
could  be  stopped  in  the  next  hundred  years.  He  also 
wondered  if  eight  feet  of  water  would  drown  a  man. 
Finally  he  spoke.  "Do  you  think  it  would,  Miss  Cora  ?" 
"Do  I  think  what  would?"  "Eight  fee — I  mean — you 
know — ghostly  white."  Miss  Cora  was  becoming  alarm- 
ed. "Mr.  Pearce,  are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  —  ill  ?" 
"Oh  no,  I  am  feeling  better."  Much  to  her  relief  he 
actually  said  several  sensible  things  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes, or  rather  things  that  were  not  absolutely  foolish. 
But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  said  :  "Its  got  to  be, 
somehow,  eight  feet  and  ghostly  white,  but  if  I  don't  tell 
her  now  I  never  will."  That  gave  her  a  clue.  She  had 
never  seen  a  young  man  so  ravingly  in  love,  but  she  saw 
this  was  an  extreme  case.  So  she  planned  her  campaign. 
In  half  a  minute  the  truth  had  flashed  on  her  and  her 
course  was  mapped  out.  She  would  draw  him  on  till 
she  made  him  tell  it  and  then  she  would  laugh  at  him. 
She  drew  her  chair  up  by  his  side  and  commenced.  She 
talked  of  every  imaginable  subject,  not  giving  him  time  to 
say  a  word. 

By  a  dozen  acts  of  the  utmost  freedom  she  hypnotized 
him.  He  was  absolutely  speechless.  Finally,  speaking 
of  eyes,  she  brushed  back  his  hair  pretending  that  it 
shaded  his  eyes  so  that  she  could  not  see  what  color  they 
were.  That  settled  it.  The  touch  of  her  cool  hand  on 
his  forehead  loosed  the  torrent  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  weeks.  There  was  no  raving  now.  For  five 
minutes  he  rushed  on,  while  she  listened  without  a  trace 
of  any  kind  of  emotion.  Then  she  laughed  a  silvery  peal 
ot  laughter,  but  it  revealed  the  situation  to   him  at  once. 
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There  was  that  in  it  which  said  "I  knew  you  were  a  fool 
but  I  have  made  you  tell  me  so."  As  he  rushed  to  the 
door  she  called  after  him:  "Mr.  Pearce,  you  have  left  your 
hat."  But  he  went  on  blindly.  There  was  now  only 
cool  determination.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree,  near  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  the 
prayer  his  old  mother  had  taught  him  years  ago,  which 
begins  "Our  Father." 

When  he  arose  he  walked  to  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  "It's  ghostly  white  and  eight  feet  deep,  but — " 
there  was  a  plunge;  the  waves  were  concentric  for  a  few 
moments,  but  they  soon  rippled  on  in  their  own  irregular 
fashion. 

In  the  Hollow  Pond  "Items"  of  the  Weekly  Democrat 
might  have  been  seen  the  following: 

"The  body  of  our  popular  school  teacher,  Mr.  Joe 
Pearce,  who  has  been  missing  for  three  days,  was  found 
yesterday  two  hundred  yards  below  Spark's  Mill.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  slipped  off  the  bridge  as  it  had  been 
sleeting." 

In  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  the  State  capital  is  a 
beautiful  girl  who  laughs  almost  incessantly.  Sometimes 
she  stops  laughing  long  enough  to  say,  "What  color  are 
your  eyes?  Why  they  are  ghostly  white  and  eight  feet 
deep!"     And  she  laughs  again.  Q.  B. 
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We  are  glad  to  note  that  several  cadets  have  already 
responded  to  the  notice  in  our  last  issue,  regarding  the 
offering  of  medals  for  short  original  stories.  The  stories 
so  far  submitted  are  very  creditable  productions,  and  we 
hope  the  students  will  continue  to  be  responsive. 
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The  Tag         The  action  of  the  Legislature  in   the   matter 
Tax.  of  the  tag  tax  is  most  highly  appreriated   by 

all  the  friends  of  Clemson  College.  It  shows 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  the  good  of  the 
college  at  heart,  and  are  willing  to  give  her  all  neces- 
sary support;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  mark  of  the  great 
confidence  placed  in  those  of  us  who  are  to  bear  the 
good  fruits  of  the  college  abroad  into  the  world.  It  is 
our  duty  to  show  the  people  of  the  State  that  their  con- 
fidence has  not  been  misplaced.  This  fact  alone  should 
be  an  incentive  to  every  man  who  enters  the  college  to 
improve,  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  the  many  and 
brilliant  opportunities  afforded  here  for  the  acquiring  of 
an  education  which  will  not  only  be  valuable  to  himself 
but  will  at  the  same  time  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  his 
fellow  man. 


The  Oratorical     The     Inter-Society    Oratorical     Contest, 
Contest  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  March  was 

a  most  brilliant  success,  and  by  the  high 
type  of  oratory  which  was  exhibited,  indicated  that  ora- 
tory is  not  yet  on  the  decline  in  our  literary  societies. 
The  successful  contestant  will  represent  the  College  in 
the  inter-collegiate  contest  which  is  to  take  place  at 
Greenwood  in  April,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  College. 


Improve  the  The  grounds  around  many   of  our  pub- 

School  Grounds,  lie  schools  present  a  very  desolate 
appearance.  There  seems  to  be  no 
effort  made  to  improve  and  make  attractive  the  yards 
connected  with  the  country  school  houses.  In  fact,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  town  and   city  schools.     A  few 
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scattered  trees  may  be  seen  about  the  school  house,  and 
neatly  kept  walks  may  be  found  leading  up  to  it,  but 
there  is  nearly  always  a  lack  of  flowers,  and  grass  is  very 
seldom  seen.  This  fact  is  a  most  noticeble  one  through- 
out our  State,  and  is  an  undesirable  state  of  affairs  which 
can  be  easily  remedied.  If  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
benefits  which  the  school  children  derive  from  environ- 
ment, it  should  be  remedied.  Experiments  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  school  grounds  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  made,  and  were  invariably  attended 
with  marked  success.  The  children  soon  beeame  so 
much  interested  in  making  the  school  yards  attractive, 
that  the  authoritids  were  relieved  of  all  expense  in 
employing  labor  for  this  purpose.  Why  should  not  the 
same  experiments  prove  successful  in  South  Carolina,  a 
State  whose  people  naturally  possess  a  great  love  of  the 
beautiful? 


Alumni  For  the  past  few  months  our  Alumni  con- 

Contributors,  tributors  have  not  been  very  prompt  in 
contributing  to  the  CHRONICLE.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  pressed  for  time,  and  have  consequently 
failed  to  contribute  at  the  appointed  time.  However,  we 
would  urge  those  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  submit  an 
article  for  publication  in  each  issue  ;  these  articles  are 
always  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  staff  and  also  by 
our  readers,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  graduates  of 
the  college. 


We  have  always  avoided  the  unpleasant  course  of  en- 
tering into  controversies  with  our  contemporary  journals, 
but  we  are  forced  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  con- 
tained in  the  February  issue  of  the  Furman  Echo.  The 
Echo  says:  "The  legislature  made  extravagant  appropri- 
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ations  for  the  State  colleges  again  this  session.  There 
were  a  few  in  both  houses  who  fought  this  lavish  expend- 
iture of  the  people's  money,  but  the  majority  favored  the 
State's  nurseries  of  indolence.  Aside  from  this  there 
were  no  bills  of  importance  to  the  people  passed  at  this 
term,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  no  other  harm  was  done  by  this  body  of 
innocents!"  We  feel  satisfied  that  to  select  a  more  glar- 
ing form  in  which  to  exhibit  prejudice  and  narrow-mind- 
edness would  be  a  most  arduous  task.  And  if  the  object 
in  expressing  these  views  on  the  action  of  the  legislature 
was  to  give  an  exhibition  of  narrow-mindedness,  our  hon- 
arable  contemporary  has  succeeded  most  admirably,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  congratulate  her. 


Baseball.  In  a  few  weeks  our  baseball  team  will  be 
crossing  bats  with  teams  from  the  other 
colleges  of  the  State.  Our  success  on  the  diamond 
depends  almost  equally  as  much  upon  the  students  in 
general  as  upon  the  baseball  team  in  particular.  Already 
the  baseball  association  has  received  much  support  from 
the  students  in  a  material  way  ;  but  mere  material  .sup- 
port will  not  gain  victories  for  us.  We  should  use  every 
available  means  in  our  possession  to  encourngethe  base- 
ball men.  Cheer  them  on  to  victory.  Now  is  the  time 
to  exhibit  our  patriotism,  our  college  spirit.  Judging 
from  what  has  gone  before,  it  appears  that  we  are  inclined 
to  spend  all  of  our  enthusiasm  over  football,  so  that  when 
the  baseball  season  arrives  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
revive  the  proper  interest  in  Athletics.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  very  discouraging  to  the  baseball  men,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

Our  college  spirit  has  attained  a  very  high  standard, 
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and  why  not  exhibit  it  on  all  appropriate  occasions  ?  The 
effects  of  a  defeat  on  the  diamond  are  as  deleterious  to  us 
as  those  of  a  defeat  on  the  gridiron,  and  if  anything, 
will  probably  be  felt  more  strongly,  as  most  of  the  games 
will  be  played  nearer  home.  It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  criticise  unfavorably  the  way  in  which  foot- 
ball victories  have  been  celebrated  at  this  college.  On 
the  other  hand  we  wish  to  commend  it  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  to  advocate  it  as  a  most  appropriate  manner 
in  which  to  celebrate  baseball  victories.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  in  which  we  can  encourage  the  baseball 
men  is  to  celebrate  their  victories,  so  let  us  begin  the 
season  by  showing  our  appreciation  of  the  success  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  gain,  in  the  manner  best  known  to 
those  of  us  who  have  joined  in  a  foot- ball  "triumph." 


jEjxbanee  Department. 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo. 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  'oi, 


!■ Editors. 


One  of  the  finest  exchanges  to  come  our  table  this 
month  was  the  Emory  Phcenix.  The  Phcenix  is  one  of  our 
most  interesting  exchanges,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
its  matter.  This  paper  is  doing  a  good  work  in  produc- 
ing an  article  each  month  on  some  of  our  Southern 
writers.  The  subject  of  this  month's  sketch  was,  "Henry 
Timrod."  The  story,  "His  Prize — Her  Prize,"  is  worthy 
of  mention,  As  usual,  there  are  no  serious  faults  to  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  the  Phcenix. 

The  January  number  of  the  Georgian  was  received  too 
late  for  notice  in  our  last  month's  issue.  Although  not 
very  voluminous,  this  magazine  measures  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  One  thing,  above  others,  to  be  commended  in 
this  magazine  is  the  absence  of  local  matter.  While 
locals  are  very  interesting  to  the  students  of  the  particu- 
lar institution,  it  is  not  exactly  the  proper  matter  with 
which  to  fill  the  pages  of  a  literary  magazine. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Carolinian  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  editors.  Every  department  received  its  share  of 
attention  and  all  the  articles  show  great  care  in  their 
composition.  "A  Golden  Glow,"  is  an  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  interesting  piece  of  fiction.  The  writer  of 
"The  Genius  of  Shakespeare"  deserves  commendation  for 
the  care  and  thought  which  he  must  have  bestowed  on 
his  subject. 

The  pages  of  the  Furman  Echo  are   replete   with  good 
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reading  matter.     The  article   on   "Horatio   Nelson"  was 
very  interesting. 

Only  a  bit  of  golden  hair. 
Oh,  pray,  who  put  it  there? 
Was  my  heart  all  in  a  flutter? 
Oh,  no,  the  hair  was  in  the  butter. 

— Exchange. 


WRAPS  AND  RAPTURES. 


The  mocking-bird  sang  soft  on  the  top  of  the  tree, 

Two  lovers  cooed  as  softly  in  the  shade  so  shadowy. 

They  were  sitting — but  'tis  useless,  for  you  know  how  that  would  be, 

If  your  love  and  you  have  ever  been  where  not  a  soul  could  see. 

Of  a  sudden  came  a  clear  voice  ringing  o'er  the  moonlit  lawn — 
'Twas  the  mother  who  loved  dearly  this,  her  one  sweet,  gentle  fawn, 
"Daughter  mine,"  she  called  so  sweetly,  "you  will  catch  your  death 

of  cold! 
Have  you  any  wraps  there  with   you,   round  your  neck  and  arms  to 

fold?" 

Then  the  maiden  smiled  so  gaily  to  the  one  she  loved,  close  by, 
With  her  lips  (made  but  for  kissing),  while  she  laughed  with  rougish 

eye, 
As  he  pressed  her  close  to  him,  then  she  answered,  "Mother  dear, 
Do  not  be  the  least  bit  anxious,  I  have  lots  of  wraps  out  here." 

— Exchange. 


The  Aurora  contains  several  essays,  chief  among  which 
is  one  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  a 
fairly  good  condensation  of  that  part  of  Macaulay's  review 
of  "Mr.  Gleig's  book,"  which  hints  that  possibly  Hastings 
was  not  wholly  bad.  The  gleaning  of  the  favorable  parts 
of  Macaulay's  essay  shows  some  skill,  but  when  the  writer 
departs  from  this  line*  and  introduces  original  thoughts  on 
the  subject,  the  comparison  of  them  with  Macaulay's  puts 
a  lame  appearance  on  the  whole  article. 

Last  month's  issue  of  the    Wofford  College  Journal  is 
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somewhat  above  the  average.  The  oration,  "The  Unique- 
ness of  Southern  Literature,"  is  excellent.  The  Journal 
publishes  an  article  of  great  historical  value.  "Tennent's 
Journal,"  which  began  in  the  January  number  and  is  still 
continued,  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  journal  kept  by  Rev. 
William  Tennent,  who  was  sent  to  upper  Carolina  in  1775 
to  try  to  induce  the  Tories  to  bear  arms  for,  instead  of 
against,  their  country.  It  is  surprising  to  us  young  Amer- 
icans of  to-day  when  we  read  this  journal  to  note  the 
magnitude  of  Mr.  Tennent's  undertaking;  for  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  that  Tories  were  somewhat  rare  in 
South  Carolina,  while  Mr.  Tennent's  journal  indicates 
that  they  were  often  in  the  majority. 

We  have  added  to  our  list  of  exchanges  the  P.  M.  I. 
Cadet,  published  by  the  students  of  Patrick  Military  In- 
stitute, of  Anderson,  S.  C.  We  welcome  them  to  the 
field  of  college  journalism,  and  wish  the  P.  M.  I.  Cadet 
abundant  success. 


Xocai  an&  Hlumnt 

W.  G.  HILL,  ) 

»N,       [ 


F.  A.  LAWTON,  Editors. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  given  their  consent  for  the  Com- 
mencement Hop  to  be  given  by  the  Juniors  in  honor  of 
the  Senior  class.  This  occasion  is  always  one  of  great 
pleasure,  and  we  hope  to  make  the  coming  one  as  enjoy- 
able as  those  that  have  gone  before. 

While  speaking  of  the  actions  of  the  Trustees,  we  are 
also  glad  to  state  to  the  friends  of  Clemson  College,  that 
many  additions  will  be  made  to  the  various  departments 
between  now  and  September.  An  extensive  building 
will  be  added  to  the  chemical  department.  The  Dynamo 
Laboratory,  is  to  be  removed  from  the  Mechanical  Hall, 
and  a  building  is  to  be  erected  especially  for  the  Electrical 
Department.  The  wing  of  the  Mechanical  Hall  now  used 
for  the  Dynamo,  and  Mechanical  Laboratories  will  be  used 
for  the  machine  shop,  while  the  present  machine  shop 
room  will  be  used  as  a  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Addi- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  wood  shop,  forge,  and  foundry. 
All  these  will  go  together  to  make  Clemson  the  very 
finest  equipped  college  in  the  South.  The  great  and 
increasing  demands  for  scientific  education,  especially 
along  engineering  lines,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
Clemson  College  to  enlarge  its  plant.  Already  the  great 
number  of  men  desiring  to  enter  the  college  classes,  and 
to  take  up  at  once  some  scientific  branch  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  trustees,  to  abolish  one  division  of  the 
preparatory  department,  and    we   hope   that  in  the  near 
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future   there    will   be    only   college    classes   at    Clemson 
College. 

Prof.  M.  (to  '•Pa")— "Who  was  Pocahontas?" 
"Pa" — "The  first  child  ever  born." 

Fresh  M.  (speaking  of  uniforms) — "Do  you  suppose 
they  will  give  us  duck  this  spring?" 

Low  Prep.  C. — "I  would  rather  they  would  get  turkeys 
than  ducks." 

At  a  recent  lecture,  before  the  junior  class,  electrical 
students,  they  decided  to  examine  the  head  of  one  of 
their  members  by  means  of  the  X-Ray,  for  experimental 
research.  They  failed  to  find  anything  in  his  head 
though,  and  had  to  give  up  the  experiment. 

Wonder  who  paid  for  the  telegram  ?  ?  ? 

We  are  to  have  Gen.  Jno.  B.  Gordon  to  lecture  here  on 
May  21st.  All  the  students  should  hear  Gen.  Gordon,  as 
he  stands  high  among  the  South's  most  eloquent 
speakers. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood's  lecture  on  "European  Mili- 
tarism," was  the  most  instructive  one  that  we  have  as 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

On  March  27th,  we  will  play  our  first  game  of  baseball 
with  Cornell  University  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  half  holiday 
will  be  given  to  students  who  will  entertain  the  visitors 
who  come  from  a  distance  to  see  the  game.  Large  crowds 
will  be  here  from  Anderson,  Greenville  and  Walhalla,  to 
join  in  the  general  good  nature  of  the  crowd.  Our  second 
game  on  this  campus,  will  be  with  Wake  Forest  College 
of  North  Carolina,  on  April  24th. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  baseball  cranks,  McMakin  put 
in  his  appearance  on  the  26th. 
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A.  S.  Shealey,  '99,  passed  through  here  sometime  ago 
on  his  way  to  Iowa  State  College.  He  will  study  veter- 
inary science. 

J.  Earle  Lewis  paid  us  a  flying  visit  last  week.  He  is 
now  stationed  in  Anderson  with  the  Electric  plant  there. 

A  very  pleasant  dance  was  given  by  the  young  people 
of  Pendleton  on  Friday  night,  April  16th.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cadets  were  in  attendance  as  well  as  visitors  from 
Anderson,  Abbeville,  Walhalla,  Easly,  Pickens  and 
Greenville. 

Ask  Cole  what  became  of  his  oil  stove  ? 
Mr.  Harrison  of  the  U.  S.  government,  is  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  before  a  class  in  road  building. 

The  U.  S.  government  has  decided  to  have  published 
in  bulletin  form  the  best  essay  on  Good  Roads,  by  a  stu- 
dent of  this  college.  The  President's  medal  is  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  above  subject.  Therefore  the 
student  who  wins  these  two  prizes  will  have  reflected 
great  honor  upon  himself,  as  the  bulletin  will  be  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  foregn 
countries. 


I?,  no.  c.  a.  motes. 


State  Convention. 

By  request,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  brief  sketch  and  some 
idea  of  our  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  held  in  Green- 
wood, S.  C,  from  February  8th  to  iith  inclusive. 

To  tell  all  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  happened 
at  this  convention  would  take  too  long  and  too  much 
space,  for  everything  was  very  interesting.  The  number 
of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  was  about  the  most 
striking  feature,  showing  that  more  interest  is  taken  and 
more  work  has  been  done  in  the  colleges,  towns  and 
cities.  This  very  fact  shows  plainly  the  importance  of  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  shows  that  not  only  the  college  men  are 
working  in  this  line,  but  also  the  men  in  cities  and  towns. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  organization  is  to  take 
care  of  young  men,  and  we  hope  that  every  new  boy 
will  not  hesitate  to  visit  our  Association  as  soon  as  he 
enters  college,  and  also  join  us  if  he  sees  fit.  We  need 
you  and  want  you,  and  shall  always  do  all  we  can  to  help 
you.  It  is  true  that  the  first  year  at  college  generally 
decides  the  spiritual  tendency  of  students,  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  extends  to  them  a  hand  of  welcome,  and  tries  to 
keep  them  in  the  same'  ways  and  habits  taught  them  by 
their  parents.  This  organization  is  severely  criticized 
sometimes,  but  by  whom  ?  One  of  these  can  be  very 
easily  sized  up,  but  the  criticiser  is  hurt  more  than  the 
criticised  in  this  case.  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  asked, 
every  boy  here  will  say  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  good 
among  a  set  of  boys.  I  remember  when  I  first  entered 
Clemson  College    I    was  invited   to  attend  the  meetings 
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and  I  shall  never  regret  joining.  If  there  is  any  good  in 
a  boy  he  can  put  it  to  some  use  in  this  association  by 
helping  his  fellow  student.  I  believe  that  a  man  will  feel 
happier  if  he  has  helped  some  weaker  fellow  to  do  bet- 
ter. We  are  put  into  this  world  to  help  each  other,  not 
to  work  against  each  other.  Don't  come  to  Clemson  and 
get  weaker.  Your  parents  at  home  are  anxious  about 
you.  They  are  expecting  much  of  you,  don't  disappoint 
them.  Try  to  grow  stronger  and  better,  so  that  in  their 
old  age  you  can  be  a  comfort,  and  one  to  whom  they  can 
look  with  pride  and  joy  and  say  :  "Here  is  my  son  in 
whom  I  have  all  that  I  wished  for,  a  purer,  cleaner, 
stronger,  manlier  man  than  when  he  left  us  to  live  within 
the  walls  of  Clemson  College."  O  that  we  could  turn 
out  this  way,  how  many  happy  parents  there  would  be  in 
South  Carolina  to-day! 

But  let's  return  to  the  convention  and  try  to  tell  other 
interesting  things.  Not  only  did  students  go  to  this 
meeting;  there  were  preachers,  doctors  and  business 
men  of  all  kinds  there.  We  had  some  of  the  finest 
speakers  from  different  States,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
us  in  detail  the  work  done  by  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  discuss  with  us  different  methods  for 
running  our  respective  associations.  Another  interesting 
point  was  speeches  made  by  delegates  from  several  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State.  I  am  proud  to  note  that  our 
college  was  one  of  these;  and  our  speaker  reflected 
credit  on  both  himself  and  college. 

These  speakers  told  of  the  work  done  at  their  colleges. 
When  Clemson's  time  came,  as  usual  she  came  up  with 
most  of  the  others  and  surpassed  a  good  many.  Boys, 
this  is  encouraging.  Now  let  us  keep  up  this  record  and 
even  beat  it  if  we  can.  We  can  do  it  if  we  will  only  try. 
Now  to  do  it!     The  President  of  the  Association  has  to 
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have  the  hearty  support  of  the  members,  the  non-mem- 
bers and  the  faculty.  It  takes  money  to  run  this  organ- 
ization, as  it  does  every  other  organization;  so  while  we 
are  contributing  to  physical  pleasures  and  victories,  don't 
let  us  forget  that  there  is  an  organization  equally  as 
important  to  contribute  to — the  one  that  affords  moral 
pleasures.  Not  only  do  we  need  your  help  financially, 
but  we  need  it  in  the  form  of  work.  The  moral  tone  of 
a  college  decides,  very  often,  for  a  mother,  whether  she 
will  send  her  son  to  that  college  or  to  some  other  ;  and 
little  as  you  think  about  it,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  nucleus 
from  which  this  tone  radiates  ;  why  not  support  it  and  be 
an  all  round  champion  college  ?  Let  her  be  a  college 
that  you  will  be  proud  to  send  your  younger  brother  to 
when  you  have  graduated  and  on  life's  journey. 

Several  departments  of  the  work  were  well  discussed, 
as  I  have  said  before,  but  I  shall  not  remark  on  them  as 
they  will  probably  not  be  interesting  to  those  who  were 
not  present. 

One  more  thing  and  I  close.  The  hospitality  of  the 
citizens  of  Greenwood.  I  have  visited  a  few  towns  in  this 
State  (of  course  it  is  not  possible  that  a  South  Carolina 
town  could  be  otherwise  than  hospitable),  but  I  must  say 
that  Greenwood  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  and  friendly 
towns  I  have  visited.  It  is  the  coming  town  of  the  State. 
She  rises  early,  works  hard  and  retires  late,  and  is  bound 
to  prosper. 

I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  and  college 
that  we  extend  our  heartiest  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  care  taken  of  us  while  there.  With  the  exception  of 
the  weather,  everything  was  sunshine. 

T.  O.  L.,  '01. 
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IN    ACKNOWLEDGEMENT    OF  THE  CLEMSON    COLLEGE 
CHRONICLE. 

To  you,  my  friend,  I  wrote  this, 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  night, 
To  Chronicle  my  sincere  thanks 

For  a  book  that  gave  delight. 

Every  word  on  all  its  pages 

Was  scanned  with  interest  keen; 
And  the  covers  were  the  prettiest 

Mine  eyes  had  ever  seen. 

We  read  it  in  a  carriage, 

As  o'er  muddy  roads  we  went 
To  call  on  friends  in  Woodward, 

And  the  air  with  laughter  rent. 

At  its  puns  and  jokes  and  verse. 

We  read  them,  every  one, 
And  what  is  strange  as  fiction,  wished 

For  more  when  they  were  done. 

Please  o'erlook  it,  if  my  writings 

Go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  worse. 
As  to  rhyming  I'm  not  given — 

I'm  an  expert  at verse. 

So  for  fear  that  you  may  think  me 

In  the  class  that's  known  as  bores, 
I  will  sign  me  now  and  ever, 

As  most  sincerely  yours. 
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A  Visit  to  Mammoth  Cave. 

A  one-hundred-mile  ride  in  an  elegant  parlor  car  with 
thirty-five  young  men  and  women,  college  students,  who, 
having  rid  their  minds  of  books,  are  determined  to  have 
a  jolly,  good  time,  is  a  pleasure;  but  such  a  pleasure 
grows  small  in  comparison  with  the  more  than  pleasure — 
the  inspiration — gained  and  forever  treasured  in  the  mem- 
ory by  a  visit  to  Mammoth  Cave,  where  wonder  follows 
wonder  and  beauty  crowds  upon  beauty  in  never-ending 
succession. 

Before  attempting  any  account  of  this  visit  to  one  of 
America's  greatest  wonders,  the  writer  will  make  a  few 
general  remarks.  Kentucky  seems  peculiarly  favorable 
to  cave  making.  There  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  known 
caverns  in  Edmonson  county  alone.  Limestone  regions 
in  general  are  favorable  to  the  process  of  cave  making, 
but  the  homogeneous  and  undisturbed  limestone  of  the 
Central  West,  and  especially  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  re- 
gion, where  the  compact  Chester  sandstone  overlies  the 
oolitic  St.  Louis  limestone,  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
wonderful,  beautiful,  and  picturesque  grottoes  and  caverns 
in  the  world.     The   overlying   Chester  sandstone  almost 
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entirely  resists  both  the  running  action  and  chemical 
action  of  water,  while  the  underlying  St.  Louis  limestone 
yields  to  both.  Through  fissures  and  joints  in  the  other- 
wise solid  rock,  water  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  percolates.  Water  once  below  the  sandstone 
slowly,  but  surely,  undermines  it.  The  rest  is  a  matter 
of  time.  A  visitor  may  see  at  every  turn  evidences  and 
illustrations  of  water  percolation  through  these  fissures, 
and  reflection  will  bring  him  to  realize  that  Mammoth 
Cave  is  a  product  of  solution  and  is  still  growing. 

With  these  few  words,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  give 
some  account  of  our  visit,  what  we  saw,  and  how  it  im- 
pressed us.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  this  evidence  of 
God's  handiwork.  The  pleasure,  the  inspiration,  the 
emotions  aroused  in  us  by  what  we  saw,  make  us  feel 
strongly  that 

"Words  are  poor,  weak  things  at  best, 
And  will  not  say  the  half  we  feel." 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  first  day  of  our  visit,  our 
party  left  the  hotel,  led  by  a  venerable  pedestrian  of 
those  underground  ways,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
brought  into  view  of  an  awful,  yawning,  hungry  mouth  of 
Mother  Earth,  that  seemed  ready  to  swallow  us  incon- 
tinently ;  but  after  a  few  moments  of  awe-inspiring 
contemplation  of  this  dark  and  fathomless  abyss,  urged 
on  by  anticipation,  we  descended  the  rugged  stone  steps 
to  the  music  of  a  mystic  cascade  that  leaps  from  the 
ledge  and  disappears  again. 

As  we  passed  through  Hutchins'  Narrows  our  impres- 
sions of  the  immensity  of  the  cave  received  a  violent 
shock,  and,  even  with  warnings  from  the  guide  and  much 
stooping,  there  was  many  a  bumped  head.  Beyond  the 
narrows  we  entered  the  Rotunda,  an  immense  hall  which 
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is  just  under  the  hotel  dining  room.  One  of  the  party- 
wanted  to  know  why  an  elevator  was  not  constructed  to 
send  down  lunches  to  the  parties.  Leaving  the  Rotunda, 
we  took  the  "River  Route"  by  way  of  Scotchman's  Trap 
and  Fat  Man's  Misery.  The  walls  of  Fat  Man's  Misery 
are  only  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  None  of  our 
party  had  any  trouble  in  passing,  but  Tall  Man's  Misery 
was  uncomfortable.  Somebody  just  behind  the  writer 
said  to  a  tall  young  lady  ahead  :  "You  seem  to  be  bent 
on  going."  "Yes,"  replied  another,  "she  stoops  to  con- 
quer." After  breathing  freely  in  the  Great  Relief,  so 
appropriately  named,  we  visited  the  Bacon  Chamber, 
where  mimic  limestone  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  hang 
in  profusion,  and  we  thought  we  were  in  a  Chicago  pack- 
ing house  ;  and  the  couple  from  Chicago,  feeling  so  much 
at  home  took  the  initiative  and  invited  us  in.  Entering 
River  Hall,  we  passed  the  Dead  Sea — whose  water,  by 
the  way,  the  guide  says  is  sweet,  and  not  bitter,  as  is 
that  of  the  Asiatic  original.  Reaching  the  River  Styx, 
the  writer  thought  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  named 
the  guide,  "  Charon,  the  ferryman.  "  The  Styx  was  full 
and  muddy,  and  our  disappointment  was  great  when  we 
learned  that  we  could  not  see  the  eyeless  fish  that  stock 
its  waters.  Landing  again,  we  walked  some  hundreds  of 
yards  over  what  is  called  "Purgatory."  It  is  covered 
with  yellow  oolitic  sand,  and  somebody  suggested  that  it 
must  have  been  named  "Purgatory"  because  the  other 
purgatory  is  said  to  be  covered  with  sand  carried  there 
by  jays  on  Fridays.  At  the  end  of  this  we  came  to  Echo 
River.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  Echo  River.  There 
being  but  one  boat,  we  crossed  in  three  detachments. 
The  writer  was  among  those  who  crossed  first.  After 
we  had  got  out  on  the  water,  our  guide  bade  us  be  quiet. 
Running  the  gamut  of  sounds,  he  struck  the  keynote  of 
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the  cave,  and  we  were  rewarded  with  such  a  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  as  made  us  eager  to  drink  in  its  every  note. 
The  prolongation  and  reverberation  of  sounds  were  en- 
chanting beyond  compare.  We  sang,  and  the  words  of 
"  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  rang  out 

"  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  " 

We  landed,  though  loath  to  do  so,  and  sat  in  the  soft, 
cool  sand  on  the  shore  to  await  the  other  parties.  The 
sound  of  a  cascade  behind  us  mingled  with  the  ripple  of 
the  waves  as  they  lashed  the  rock-bound  banks  of  the 
river,  and  we  sat  spellbound. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  strange — 
So  sad,  so  sweet,  and  strange  together.  " 

Sof  n  we  heard  a  strain  of  music 

"  So  mighty,  so  pure,  and  clear, 
That  our  very  sorrow  was  silent 
And  our  hearts  stood  still  to  hear.  " 

The  approaching  party  was  singing  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,  "  and  involuntarily  we  lent  our  voices  "  to  mingle 
in  this  heavenly  harmony." 

But  we  must  go  on.  Pluto's  Dome  and  many  places  of 
more  or  less  interest  were  passed,  and  Serpents'  Hall, 
where  many  winding  and  twisting  grooves  in  the  ceiling 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  cold-blooded 
trailers  of  the  dust.  The  stern  of  the  Great  Western  is  a 
perfect  fac  simile  of  a  great  ship.  We  passed  this  and 
into  the  Fly  Chamber.  Myriads  of  black  gypsum  crys- 
tals cling  to  the  ceiling  as  mimic  flies. 

When  we  passed  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  came 
to  Martha's  Vineyard,  we  beheld  a  most  perfect  decep- 
tion. A  huge  stalactite  winds  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
around  which  clusters  of  calcium  carbonate  nodules  hang. 
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These  being  coated  with  oxide  of  iron,  they  appear  as  a 
very  tempting  imitation  of  the  luscious  fruit  of  the  vine. 
This  part  of  our  route  was  replete  with  beauties  rare. 
Snowball  Room,  where  the  ceiling  is  bedecked  with  balls 
of  snow-white  gypsum,  only  prepared  us  for  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  a  veritable  paradise  of  flowers,  miracles  of  beauty 
virgin  white.  Every  flower  the  gardener  can  name  (when 
the  hall  was  lit  up  by  the  magnesium  lights  of  the  guide) 
sparkled  as  in  the  dewey  morn  when  the  sun  greets  their 
upturned  faces.  In  the  splendor  of  this  enchantment  we 
exclaimed  : 

"  Spirit  of  Beauty,  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
We  see  thy  robes  of  bright  and  feel  thy  power  ; 
It  is  thy  presence  fills  this  charmed  hour 
And  fills  our  charmed  heart !  " 

For  two  magnificent  miles  we  moved  "down  the  daz- 
zling vista  as  in  a  dream  of  Elysium  "  until  we  came  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  which  we  trudged,  plodding 
our  weary  way  to  Croghan's  Hall.  After  an  awe-in- 
spiring peep  into  the  Maelstrom,  we  kissed  the  Blarney 
Stone — those  of  us  who  desired  "the  smooth  and  oily 
tongue" — and  began  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  think  and 
talk  over  the  beauties  and  wonders  we  had  seen.  We 
returned  by  the  Corkscrew,  winding  our  way  up  its  intri- 
cate fissures  for  two  hundred  feet,  to  emerge  at  the  Ro- 
tunda, and  proceeded  to  the  entrance,  only  to  find  our- 
selves locked  in.  The  guide  had  lost  his  key  to  the  iron 
gate.  There  was  much  excitement  until  the  gate  was 
prized  up  and  we  crawled  under  through  a  marvelously 
small  opening. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  morrow  we  re-entered  the 
cave  to  take  the  "  Short  Route,"  which  includes  most  of 
the  best-known  pits  and  domes,  Giant's  Coffin,  the  Star 
Chamber,  etc.      On   this  route  we   find  an  abundance   of 
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stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations,  bearing  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  names  and  shapes. 

Our  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  saltpeter  vats 
near  the  exit  to  the  Corkscrew.  Here,  during  the  War 
of  1812,  niter  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  pre- 
pared, when  our  country  was  laboring  under  the  severi- 
ties of  the  embargo.  This  "  false  niter  "  was  a  nitrate  of 
lime  changed  to  nitrate  of  potash  by  leaching  through 
wood  ashes. 

Passing  through  the  Church,  an  immense  hall  with  a 
very  realistic  huge  stone  pulpit,  where  it  is  said  religious 
services  of  the  saltpeter  miners  were  held,  we  entered 
Gothic  Avenue  at  Booth's  Amphiteater,  where  the  great 
actor  once  gave  a  rendition  of  "  Hamlet."  Many  more 
or  less  appropriately  named  stalactites  and  stalagmites — 
such  as  Pillar  of  Hercules,  Elephants'  Head,  Armchair, 
and  Bridal  Altar — were  passed.  We  sat  in  the  Armchair 
and  passed  on  to  the  Bridal  Altar,  which  consists  of  three 
stalactites,  representing  the  clergyman,  the  bride,  and 
the  groom.  A  number  of  marriages  have  taken  place 
here,  but  our  guide  informed  us  that  the  management  had 
prohibited  them  in  the  future,  for  they  didn't  believe  in 
running  matrimony  into  the  ground. 

As  none  of  us  wished  to  take  the  Lover's  Leap,  vve 
returned  to  the  main  route  and  pursued  our  way.  Martha 
Washington's  Statue  was  the  next  thing  which  fixed  and 
fascinated  our  gaze.  This,  though  but  an  illusion,  held 
us  spellbound.  The  guide,  leaving  us  to  stumble  over 
" rocking  rocks"  and  other  perils,  advanced  to  a  position 
where  his  light,  seen  between  two  interfering  walls  and 
and  reflected  upon  a  third,  gave  us  a  perfect  figure  of  a 
colonial  style  that  so  closely  resembles  this  "  first  lady 
of  the  land "  that  it  could  not  be  named  other  than 
"  Martha  Washington's  Statue."     And  then  we  came  to 
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Giant's  Coffin,  a  huge  block  of  limestone  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  celing.  It  is  some  fifty  feet  long 
and  ten  to  fifteen  wide,  and  is  so  perfect  a  representation 
of  a  casket  that  we  could  almost  feel  the  solemn  pres- 
ence of  the  dead.  Later  we  came  to  the  rude  stone  huts 
where,  some  years  ago,  a  number  of  consumptives  sought 
recovery  from  that  dread  disease.  There  are  two  of 
these,  and  the  guide  informed  us  that  those  who  did  not 
live  in  the  huts  lived  in  tents  near  by,  and  that  their  suf- 
fering was,  therefore,  all  the  more  intense. 

We  will  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  many  beau- 
tiful pits  and  domes  on  this  route  ;  they  beggar  descrip- 
tion. So  we  pass  to  the  crowning  glory  of  these  under- 
ground glories — the  Star  Chamber.  What  a  flood  of 
emotions  it  stirred  within  us  !  And  what  a  source  of 
pleasure  when  memory  wakes  the  past  !  We  entered  a 
magnificent  hall,  and  the  guide  bade  us  be  seated.  Put- 
ting out  our  lights,  he  proceeded  with  his  lights  behind  a 
huge  wall,  leaving  us  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  By 
the  shifting  of  his  lights  he  cast  a  reflection  on  the  gyp- 
sum crystals  overhead,  and 

"  One  by  one  the  countless  stars  appear, 
The  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

The  illusion  was  perfect  and  we  sat  fascinated.  Shifting 
the  lights  under  a  rock,  we  seemed  to  see  the  sky  cov- 
ered with  a  cloud,  and  then  the  stars  again.  We  sat  for 
moments  in  silence  that  was  golden  ;  we  fain  would  have 
lingered  longer,  but  our  guide  led  us  on.  Entering  Dante's 
Gateway  to  the  Infernal  Regions,  we  looked  around  us 
expecting  to  see  burnt  into  the  rock  his  famous  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  All  ye  who  enter  here, 
Leave  hope  behind." 
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Not  finding  it,  we  descended  to  find  what  we  never  hoped 
to  find  in  such  a  place — a  spring  of  the  coolest  thirst- 
quenching  water.  Then  came  the  gorgeous  pits  and 
domes,  to  whose  depths  and  heights  and  fantastic  forms 
the  magnesium  lights  lent  a  splendor  beyond  the  power 
of  pen. 

Retracing  our  steps  for  the  last  time,  we  stopped  in  the 
great  Church  to  express  our  thanks  in  "  Praise  God,  from 
whom  All  Blessings  flow,"  And  so  we  came  away.  And 
who  of  us  did  not  feel  inspired  ?  Who  did  not  feel  a 
loftier  state  of  mind  ?  Who  did  not  feel  the  moral  influ- 
ence, the  religion  ?  Only  one  word  is  great  enough  to 
embrace  all  the  wonder — God  !  A.  B.  B.,  '98. 


His  Valentine. 


Two  boys,  Harold  Jones,  and  Will  Eldridge,  had  grown 
up  together  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  and  had  just 
graduated  at  Harvard  the  term  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  American  war. 

The  call  to  arms  on  this  occasion  evoked  as  many 
shouts  and  filled  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  as  many 
young  American  hearts  as  any  other  war  in  the  history 
of  the  heathen  practice. 

And  our  two  young  fellows   were  among   the   first   to 

shout,     "To   with    Spain,  remember    the     Maine. " 

Brought  up  amidst  all  the  luxury  that  rich  parents  could 
bestow,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  be  good  horsemen,  in 
fact,  adepts  in  all  sports.  Governed  by  their  own  fitness 
and  a  liking  for  cavalry  service,  they  decided  to  join 
this  branch  of  the  army. 

This  night  was  the  last  they  should  spend  at  home,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Eldridge's  aunt,  arranged 
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for  them  to  meet  their  friends  at  her  home  and  devote  the 
evening  to  a  pleasant  leave-taking. 

Mrs.  Duncan  was  very  fond  of  the  two  young  men  and 
had  them  often  at  her  home.  Every  one  loved  her  rol- 
licking nephew  but  there  was  more  than  mere  fancy  in 
the  interest  she  took  in  Harold  Jones.  He  seemed  to  her 
to  impersonate  all  the  virtues  and  to  possess  all  the  attri- 
butes desirable  in  a  son. 

Entering  the  parlor  a  little  while  before  time  for  the 
guests  to  arrive,  Mrs.  Duncan  found  her  daughter  Pauline, 
seated  at  the  piano  playing  "A  Package  of  Old  Letters." 

•'What  on  earth  are  you  playing  that  sad  tune  for,  and 
what  do  those  diamonds  in  your  eyes  mean  ?  Come,  cheer 
up,  you  will  frighten  your  friends." 

"That  tune  most  adequately  express  my  feelings  ;" 
and  leaving  the  piano,  she  took  a  seat  close  to  her 
mother. 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  does  not  love  you,  I  am 
sure  you  give  him  very  little  encouragement." 

"I  thought  he  cared  something  for  me  until  I  received 
this  yesterday,"  and  she  handed  her  mother  a  sheet  of 
note  paper.  Mrs.  Duncan  read  the  following  lines  in 
Harold's  delicate  lettering  : 

"  My  Valentine  to  Ethel  Lowe. 
Though  the  sun  may  forever  set 
And  darkness  enshroud  my  soul 
And  the  moon  and  stars  forget 
Their  feeble  lights  to  throw, 
Yet  your  love  in  trust  I'll  hold 
Content  to  love,  I  ask  no  more — 

Harold  Jones." 

"Why,  I  had  no  idea  he  was  in  love  with  Ethel,"  said 
Mrs.  Duncan,  as  she  finished. 

"I  can't  explain  how  I  come  to  receive  it  unless  he 
sent  two  valentines  and  put  them  in  the  wrong  envelopes. 
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"Well,  my  child,  don't  worry  any  more  about  it ;  if  he 
loves  you  you  will  find  it  out,"  and  Mrs.  Duncan  arose 
and  went  to  greet  her  guests. 

Pauline  threw  the  little  note  into  the  grate  exclaim- 
ing, "she  shan't  have  it,  why  do  I  love  him  so?" 

The  young  people  spent  a  plesant  evening,  and  it  was 
with  just  a  touch  of  sadness  that  each  one  told  the 
young  men  good-bye. 

When  Harold  told  Pauline  of  his  love  the  face  she 
turned  upon  him  was  radiant,  but  the  light  instantly 
passed  and  a  shadow  of  scorn  passed  over  the  sweet  face 
and  just  a  touch  of  bitterness  was  in  the  firm  "No." 

"But  surely,  Pauline,  you  will  tell  me  why  it  is  impos- 
sible. Do  you  not  care  for  me  ?"  The  absolute  wretch- 
edness of  his  face  appealed  to  her  love.  And  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

"It  is  impossible."  She  drew  away  from  him  and 
pointed  to  the  door.      "Leave  me  for  heaven's  sake." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  took  his  hat,  and  the  door 
closed  softly  behind  him. 

While  all  the  others  were  asleep  Pauline  sat  by  the 
dying  fire  and  thought  :  "I  did  not  think  him  such  a  vil- 
lian.  The  idea  of  writing  that  valentine  to  Edith  Lowe, 
and  in  the  next  breath  telling  me  that  I  was  the  whole 
world  to  him.  I  hate  him.  And  he  is  gone  and  is  mad 
with  me.  I  wish  I  had  told  him  of  the  valentine.  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  explained  it.  I  am  so  miserable. 
Why  do  I  love  him  ?  I  do  though;  the  mean  old  thing, 
and  I  have  lost  him  forever." 

The  two  young  men  cast  their  lot  with  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  we  loose  sight  of  them  for  months.  Indeed, 
they  form  but  small  parts  of  the  machinery  of  war,  and 
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as  each  performs  his  function  all  individuality  is  lost  in 
the  magnitude  of  victories  and  retreats. 

Harold  and  Will  had  been  close  friends  for  many 
years  and  the  associations  of  college  life  had  deepened 
this  friendship,  but  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war  had 
welded  their  young  hearts  closer  still. 

But  in  the  Bible  it  is  written  "for  this  cause  will  a  man 
forsake  his  father  and  his  mother.  "  And  it  is  the  history 
of  the  past  that  a  woman  can  separate  friends  however 
close  the  tie.  Both  these  boys  had  always  loved  Pauline 
but  neither  had  admitted  it  to  the  other.  And  the  one 
rash  act  of  Will's  jealousy  was  the  only  stain  upon  their 
friendship.  They  remained  the  same  close  companions, 
but  realized  that  for  either  to  win,  the  other  must  lose  in 
the  battle  of  love. 

For  months  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been  subjected  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  as  the  American  army  drew 
daily  closer  around  the  doomed  army  of  Spain,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  last  struggle  would  be  desperrte — yea, 
to  the  death  ! 

Harold  and  Will  were  side  by  side  in  the  mad  rushes  of 
the  Rough  Riders.  But  not  till  the  battle  of  El  Caney 
did  they  fully  realize  the  import  of  war.  They  remained 
the  same  friends  but  Will  knew  that  his  jealous  act  had 
estranged  Pauline  and  Harold,  and  it  depressed  his  spirit. 
But  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  Harold. 

When  the  battle  of  El  Caney  was  ended  ;  when  silence 
reigned  in  the  shattered  ranks,  and  the  peace  of  Heaven 
nestled  over  the  barbarism  of  man,  Will  Eldredge  lay  in 
the  hospital  tent.  Beside  him  sat  Harold  with  one  hand 
in  splints,  while  with  the  other  he  smoothed  back  the 
matted  curls  from  his  friend's  face  and  waited. 

The  trembling  lips  mumbled  only  of  him  and  Pauline. 
Once  for  an  instant  the  blue  eyes  opened  and  he  remem- 
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bered  the  burden  on  his  soul.  "Forgive  me,  Harry,"  he 
whispered.  "I  did  it  because  I  loved  her  so,  O,  forgive 
me.  Tell  her  I  ought  to  have  sent  the  valentine.  Go  to 
her  she  loves  you."  And  he  drew  his  friend's  hand  down 
to  his  lips,  kissed  it,  and  the  blue  eyes  closed  forever. 
Harold  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  body  of  his  friend 
home. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound 
he  went  to  see  Pauline,  and  found  that  the  family  had 
moved  to  the  South  months  before.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
find  where  they  had  gone.  He  went  to  see  Edith  Lowe, 
but  she  could  tell  him  nothing,  and  had  never  received 
a  valentine  from  Will  Eldredge. 

Harold  had  learned  enough  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery,  and  connected  it  with  Pauline's  strange  action 
the  night  he  left.  The  thought  gave  him  hope  and  his 
passionate  love  asserted  itself.  "I  will  give  up  every- 
thing," he  declared.  "And  if  necessary  will  tramp 
through  the  South  to  find  her."  We  will  leave  him  in 
his  search. 

Many  months  have  passed.  To-day  is  February  13. 
It  is  the  month  when  tramps  begin  their  migration  north- 
ward from  the  South,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
them  passing  in  groups  and  singly,  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  beg  food  or  to  rest  for  the  night. 

Such  a  group  of  four  tramps  entered  a  Southern  town 
just  as  the  evening  was  closing.  Having  found  a  place 
to  "hang  out"  they  amused  themselves  until  "retiring" 
time.  All  four  were  very  poorly  dressed.  Two  were 
young  men.  One  of  the  elder  tramps  turned  to  the  young 
man  near  him  and  asked  why  it  was  that  he  was  tramp- 
ing and  yet  gave  away  everything  he  begged. 

"And  we  have  tramped  together  for  several  days  now 
and  I  have  heard  you  ask  everywhere  about  a  particular 
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family,  Come,  tell  us  what  it  means.  And  those  long 
letters  you  write.  ?" 

"You  have  all  been  as  kind  to  me  as  brothers,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  story  if  you  will  each  tell  yours,  "  replied 
the  young  man  addressed. 

"My  name  is  Capt.  Harold  Jones,  the  title  I  won  at  the 
battle  of  El  Caney.  I  graduated  with  a  bright  boy,  and 
we  were  the  best  of  friends.  To-night  two  years  ago  I 
told  him  in  jest  that  I  would  write  a  valentine  if  he  would 
send  it  to  his  sweetheart.  He  said  he  would  and  named 
her.  So  I  wrote  it  and  gave  it  to  him  to  sign.  I  thought 
he  did  but  he  signed  my  name  and  mailed  it  to  my  sweet- 
heart. I  did  not  know  it  and  when  I  told  her  my  love 
she  thought  me  a  base  deceiver  and  sent  me  away.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since.  He  died  at  the  battle  of  El 
Caney  and  when  I  returned  she  was  gone.  Before  he 
died  he  told  me  enough  to  give  me  me  a  clue  and  if  I  can 
find  her  I  will  be  a  happy  man.  I  am  rich  but  am  tramp- 
ing because  I  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  her.  And  I 
am  studying  the  social  problems.  Those  letters  you  saw 
were  for  the  "Social  Science  Monthly."  I  am  wearing 
out  under  the  strain  and  canuot  keep  up  much  longer.  " 

The  others  told  their  stories,  and  not  an  expression  of 
surprise  was  felt,  but  a  feeling  of  tenderness  drew  them 
closer  together.  They  were  all  veterans  of  misfortune, 
and  though  mangled  in  the  carnage  of  life,  still  held 
faithfully  the  birthright  of  honor. 

They  separated  next  morning  to  beg  food  and  Harold 
went  too.  Not  because  he  wanted  what  he  begged  but 
with  the  hope  of  finding  something  that  would  lead  him 
to  her.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  comfortable  look- 
ing home  and  a  servant  took  the  ragged  man  to  the 
kitchen.  He  was  very  much  depressed  and  noticed  noth- 
ing until  the  servant  placed  a  plate  before  him.     His  eye 
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rested  on  the  monogram  on  the  silver  knife.  His  heart 
beat  wildly.  He  turned  to  question  the  servant  but  a 
tiny  dog  pranced  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  silver 
collar.  The  dog  resembled  one  he  gave  a  friend.  He 
turned  the  collar  around  and  read,  "Pauline  Duncan." 

The  poor  man  said  not  a  word,  but  was  gone,  the  food 
left  untouched.  Before  many  hours  another  man  stands 
knocking  at  the  door.  He  is  shown  in  the  parlor  and  the 
first  thing  he  sees  is  his  own  picture  on  the  wall  and  a 
bunch  of  violets  between  the  picture  and  the  glass. 

A  sweet  looking  woman  enters  and  their  eyes  meet. 
She  is  rather  cool  in  her  manner.  But  his  feelings  so  long 
restrained  break  forth  and  he  tells  her  of  the  mistake  of 
the  valentine,  that  he  wrote  it  for  his  friend.  She  falls 
upon  her  knees.  "  Oh,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  Har- 
old picks  her  up  and  covers  her  face  with  kisses. 

Between  smiles  and  tears  she  asks  "  What  can  I  ever 
do  to  atone,  Harry  ?  "  "Be  my  valentine  to-day.  "  And 
she  did. 

Edgar  M.  Matthews. 


Clemson  and  the  Rural  Home. 

The  Rural  Homes  of  South  Carolina  must  be  improved. 

Home;  what  a  hallowed  name  ?  A  name  that  "touches 
every  fibre  of  the  soul  and  strikes  every  chord  of  the 
human  heart  with  its  angelic  influence."  It  is  our  origin 
and  it  shall  be  our  destiny,  and  our  pilgrimage  on  this 
earth  is  but  a  preparation  for  that  Home  which  awaits  us 
beyond. 

The  Home  is  the  fount  that  sends  forth  its  little  rivulet 
into  the  great  ocean  of  civilation  either  to  raise  or  lower 
its  standard  of  purity. 
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Every  man  feels  every  day  the  influence  of  the  Home 
of  his  childhood  ;  yea,  it  is  at  the  knee  of  the  loving 
mother  that  we  learn  the  first  principles  of  truth  and 
honor,  and  it  is  her  Home  that  is  the  "planting  ground  of 
morality,  the  garden  spot  of  virtue  and  the  nursery  of 
true  religion."  Then  without  the  Home  civilization  and 
religion  can  no  longer  exist. 

But  it  is  the  Home  of  an  agricultural  people  to  which 
I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks.  Agriculture,  which  dates 
back  far  beyond  history,  is  unquestionably  the  founda- 
tion of  all  civilization.  Webster  never  made  a  truer  state- 
ment than  when  he  said  "all  national  wealth  depends 
upon  an  enlightend  agriculture."  The  proof  of  this  state- 
ment we  find  in  the  history  of  every  nation. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  this 
all-important  science,  but  as  it  affects  a  nation  so  also 
does  it  affect  a  State,  then  what  can  affect  more  materi- 
rially  the  State  of  South  Carolina  than  the  agricultural 
homes  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  are  all  that  cultured  hands 
can  make  them  ?  And  are  they  what  the  all-wise  God 
expects  them  to  be  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  nothing 
brings  more  reproach  to  our  venerable  State  than  the 
condition  of  her  rural  homes. 

Although  unexcelled  in  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and 
unequalled  in  natural  facilities,  the  old  "Palmetto  State" 
of  this  sunny  South,  has  her  civilization  on  a  weak  foun- 
dation. 

We  have  attempted  to  erect  an  immense  tower  on  the 
sand  and  as  the  waves  of  time  lash  away  the  sand  the 
tower  trembles. 

Why  have  our  people,  who  are  brave,  honest  and  patri- 
otic, made  so  fatal  a  mistake  ?  The  answer  is  this  :  Until 
the  year  1865  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  living  here 
in  this  beautiful  clime,  on  a  virgin  soil  as  fertile  as  any 
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the  world  afforded,  which  was  covered  with  immense 
forests  of  untold  wealth,  and  with  slave  labor  at  their 
command,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  God  had  blessed 
them  above  all  others,  and  that  of  them  little  was  required. 

They  persisted  in  the  practice  of  cultivating  their  lands 
for  a  few  years  until  they  were,  as  they  termed  it,  "worn 
out."  They  were  washed  off  and  robbed  of  all  natures 
conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  These 
were  then  cast  aside  and  the  forest  invaded,  and  so  on 
until  the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  ever  made  any  people 
has  been  squandered  ;  yet  many  are  to-day  following  that 
same  precedent  fixed  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  picture  South  Carolina's  average  country  Home 
of  to-day.  In  a  secluded  corner  of  an  old  field — just  a 
little  way  off  from  a  majestic  oak  grove — stands  the 
building  called  Home,  though  it  is  destitute  of  most  of 
the  constituents  that  make  a  true  home.  The  house, 
which  is  of  an  ancient  type,  is  one  story  high,  contains 
three  or  four  rooms,  is  constructed  of  rough  lumber  or 
round  logs,  covered  with  roof  almost  as  flat  as  the  floor 
within  and  is  enclosed  by  a  rail  fence  or  no  fence  at  all. 
The  yard  which  is  washed  into  gullies  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  shrubbery  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  few 
scrubby  rose  bushes  that  were  planted  there  by  the  good 
old  mother  years  ago.  -The  furniture  is  ot  an  antiquated 
type,  broken,  pieced  and  propped,  and  luxury  is  to  that 
household  but  a  vague  conception. 

The  outbuildings  are  small  and  dilapidated  and  the 
stock  of  the  farm  are  ill-fed  and  poor.  The  orchard  con- 
tains but  a  few  old  trees  that  are  never  cared  for,  and  the 
young  trees  are  not  there.  The  "old  man" — as  the  owner 
of  this  farm  is  called — is  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  his 
fox  hounds,  which  are  the  best  fed  animals  of  the  farm, 
have  the  right-of-way  on  the  entire  premises. 
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But  the  "old  man"  feels  it  his  sacred  duty  to  work  at 
least  three  days  in  the  week  during  working  season, 
which  he  considered  to  be  about  five  months  in  the  year. 
The  other  three  days  he  spends  going  to  town  or  talking 
politics  at  the  cross-roads  and  country  stores.  But  let  us 
examine  his  farm  a  little  so  that  we  may  get  some  idea 
of  his  profession. 

He  plants  corn  and  cotton,  mostly  cotton,  and  he 
doesn't  understand  how  it  is,  but  fruit  and  vegetables 
never  would  grow  on  his  place.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  his  methods,  or  of  his  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  will  not,  for  anything, 
plant  corn  in  the  wrong  sign  of  the  moon,  and  if  any  one 
should  make  the  mistake  of  mentioning  to  the  farmer  the 
subject  of  free  nitrogen  or  subsoiling,  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely lucky  if  he  were  not  at  once  denounced  as  a   fool. 

By  October,  he  has  honestly  delivered  the  last  of  his 
cotton  to  the  merchants  from  whom  he  got  his  supplies, 
and  then  he  has  nothing  to  trouble  him. 

His  house  needs  no  repairs,  although  the  sun  and  rain 
penetrate  its  roof,  his  barns  need  no  replacing,  though 
the  old  ones  are  falling  down,  his  orchard  no  resetting, 
though  there  is  nothing  there  but  a  few  old  shaggy  trees; 
his  fields  no  draining,  his  fences  no  repairing,  his  yard  no 
decorating  and  truly  he  needs  nothing.  Down-trodden 
as  he  is,  he  feels  the  weight  of  a  great  pressure.  As  a 
result,  he  aspires  to  nothing  more  than  paying  off  his  lien 
this  year,  so  that  he. may  get  one  next. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  mother  of  this  household, 
the  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  public  school,  if  the 
locality  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one,  about  two  months 
in  the  year,  but  when  you  mention  to  him  the  importance 
of  his  children's  going  to  college,  he  with  great  resolute- 
ness, immediately  replies,  that  he    "wants   none  of  them 
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things  in  his,"  and  the  very  fact  that  any  young  man  of 
his  community  has  been  to  college  is  enough  to  cause 
him  to  condemn  that  young  man  forever,  as  if  the  col- 
lege were  an  inferno  that  would  damn  any  country  citizen. 

It  is  a  glorious  fact  that  some  of  the  rural  homes  of 
South  Carolina  are  second  to  none  on  the  earth,  yet  the 
one  referred  to,  is  certainly  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average 
Rural  Home.  Now  do  we  still  fail  to  see  why  ambitious 
young  men  flee  from  the  environments  of  such  homes, 
maintained  by  such  a  profession.  Is  it  because  they  no 
longer  respect  the  parents  that  gave  them  birth,  that 
they  grasp  for  things  higher  and  nobler  ?  No;  but  when 
rural  homes  are  made  beautiful  by  intelligent  parents  and 
surrounded  with  more  luxuries  than  any  other  homes  in 
the  world  can  boast  ;  when  the  industries  connected  with 
the  Rural  Home  reach  a  stage  of  progress  that  they  are 
nothing  less  than  the  application  of  scientific  principles, 
the  study  of  which  is  begun  by  the  child;  then  the  child, 
in  early  youth,  becomes  bound  to  the  very  bosom  of 
nature,  there  to  live  in  the  influence  of  her  loving  em- 
brace and  be  inspired  by  her  sweet  smiles.  Then  young 
men  will  no  longer  flee  from  their  rural  homes  to  seek  for 
nobler  things.  The  study  of  God's  laws,  through  nature 
as  a  medium,  is  high  and  noble  enough  for  all. 

But  we  observe  between  that  home  of  desolation  and 
that  home  of  luxury,  a  vast  chasm.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  a  barren  desert,  on   the   other   a  land  of  flowers. 

With  its  great  depth  and  breadth  this  chasm  has  hem- 
med back  in  the  desert,  our  great  civilization  there  to 
gasp  for  breath  and  die  of  thirst,  when  just  over  yonder 
the  fresh  breeze  fans  every  hill  and  the  cool  water  gushes 
from  every  rock.  Now  shall  we  die  in  the  desert  or  shall 
we  cross  over  into  the  goodly  land.  The  way  has  been 
opened  and  that  chasm  has  at  last   been   bridged.     The 
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architect  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  builder  was  Thomas 
G.  Clemson,  and  the  bridge  that  spans  that  chasm  is 
Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The 
structure  is  well  built  and  strong  and  with  our  faculty  as 
the  bridge  keeper  to  look  after  its  condition  it  will 
stand  until  thousands  have  crossed. 

As  each  party  arrives  from  the  desert  the  bridge  keep- 
ers are  ready  and  anxious  to  show  them  across  to  the 
beautiful  land  prepared  for  them.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous little  gullies  which  are  today  unbridged,  that  have  to 
be  crossed  before  the  great  bridge  is  reached.  Then 
this  great  structure  is  useless  to  the  masses  unless  these 
small  but  impassable  gullies  be  bridged  and  if  it  does  not 
serve  the  masses  whose  money  built  it  and  whose  money 
sustains  it,  then  it  is  a  failure,  and  will  most  surely  fall. 
Who  is  to  do  this  work  that  still  remains  undone,  and  who 
is  better  prepared  to  do  it  than  those  who  have  crossed 
the  main  bridge  and  examined  every  part  of  its  mechan- 
ism. My  fellow  students,  upon  you  who  are  now  cross- 
ing, devolves  the  duty  of  returning  to  your  own  localities, 
there  to  bridge  some  gully  and  make  clear  some  pass- 
way  to  Clemson  College,  and  some  pass-way  out  of  the 
bondage  of  ignorance. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  conquor,  an  enemy  that  does 
more  damage  to  this  work  than  all  others  combined. 
That  enemy  is  the  skilled  engineer  of  government  machi- 
nery, who  poses  before  the  ignorant  public  as  a  "God  of 
wisdom,"  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  informing  it  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  public  moneys  being  wasted  in  scientific 
education,  which  theory  is  eagerly  accepted  by  those 
who  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  Yea,  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  many  of  our  politicians  will  lay  aside  all  principle  for 
the  sake  of  arousing  public  sentiment  in  their  favor. 

Oh  !   that  this  enemy  be   cast  from  among  us  so  that 
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our  government  can  be  run  intelligently  by  a  pure,  patri- 
otic citizenship. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  Clemson  College  has  come 
to  beautify  the  Rural  Home,  to  help  the  ignorant  out  of 
bondage,  to  add  dignity  to  honest  labor,  and  it  is  here  to 
stay. 

The  work  done  by  it  can  never  be  undone,  but  will 
continue  until  the  effects  will  be  felt  by  every  section  of 
the  State. 

It  is  like  the  morning  sun,  that  will  ere  long  reach  the 
meridian,  then  to  pour  forth  its  rays  that  will  pierce  the 
dense  cloud  of  ignorance  and  enter  every  Rural  Home. 
The  warmth  of  which  will  soften  every  heart,  and  the 
light  of  which  will  disclose  to  every  eye  a  new  vision  ; 
yea,  a  vision  of  natural  beauty. 

2.1ay  this  good  work  for  our  noble  old  State  ever  con- 
tinue, until  at  last  it  shall  it  make  solid  the  foundation  of 
our  civilization. 

The  home  is  the  mother  of  our  civilization,  and  "no 
civilization  can  exist  or  thrive  except  as  a  conservator  of 
all  the  homes  of  a  cultivated,  comfortable,  and  contented 
citizenship."  B.  H.  R. 


When  I  Went  to  See  George. 

On  the  memorable  21st  of  March,  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1900,  I  was  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.  George  Dewey 
was  there  also.  I  don't  suppose  he  went  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  didn't  go  to  see  him;  but 
for  several  consecutive  seconds  I  incidentally  experi- 
enced the  transcendent  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  red  face 
of -a  real  live  Admiral.  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for 
the  redness  of  face.  It  may  have  been  produced  as  the 
novelist  and  poet  usually  say  by   "exposure   to  buffeting 
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winds  and  blinding  spray,"  or  it  may  have  been  due,  as 
the  papers  claim,  to  a  "little  drap"  too  much  of  the 
famous  Savannah  artillery  punch.  He  was  in  a  carriage 
when  I  saw  him,  and  as  he  was  neither  walking  nor  talk- 
ing I  am  prepared  to  submit  an  affidavit  on   the  subject. 

I  didn't  go  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  George.  I  would 
go  further  to  see  the  men  who  fired  the  boilers  of  the 
Olympia  than  I  would  to  see  the  man  who  directed  the 
whole  battle. 

I  don't  know  why  George  went.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  he  is  following  the  example  of  a  clown  I  once  saw 
in  a  circus.  He  induced  a  lot  of  us  to  come  down  around 
the  ring  and  hold  a  thread  he  was  passing  around.  When 
asked  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  he  said,  "Trying  to  see 
how  many  suckers  I  can  get  on  one  line."  I  say  that  is 
my  opinion  of  what  George  is  doing  in  this  Southern  tour 
of  his.  And  he  did  well  in  Savannah.  To  a  countryman 
it  seemed  that  there  must  have  been  several  million 
people  on  the  streets  during  the  parade,  though  the 
papers  put  the  number  at  the  low  estimate  of  40,000  or 
50,000.  I  state  both  estimates.  If  I  have  any  readers 
they  may  take  whichever  they  choose.  In  the  morning 
the  streets  were  almost  wholly  deserted  ;  Savannah  was 
at  home  dressing  up.  Except  in  the  very  busiest  part  of 
the  town  one  might  often  walk  two  blocks  without  meet- 
ing a  person.  In  the  afternoon  Savannah  had  dressed  up 
and  come  out.  It  was  impossible  to  move  two  steps 
without  interfering  with  somebody's  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  George.  Mounted  police  had  to  escort 
the  parade  to  keep  the  "citizen  soldiery"  from  getting 
trampled  on  by  little  niggers.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  two  mounted  policemen  in  the  file  closers  of  one  com- 
pany. They  may  have  been  placed  there  to  guard  against 
any  trouble  that  might  arise  in  the   ranks  from  the  pro- 
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pensity  of  some  misguided  youth  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  George.  The  officer  who  guarded  the 
company  to  which  I  was  attached  rode  a  spirited  animal 
that  was  inclined  to  walk  sideways.  As  he  was  heavily 
shod  in  the  hind  feet  and  as  he  insisted  on  keeping  that 
part  of  his  constitution  in  my  direction,  I  didn't  enjoy  the 
exhilerating  15-mile  march  as  I  would  otherwise  have 
done.  If  you  have  never  marched  sideways  fifteen  miles, 
keeping  your  eyes  on  a  spirited  horse  facing  the  other 
way,  you  still  have  something  to  live  for. 

I  had  not  thought  of  mentioning  any  particular  com- 
pany on  the  parade,  but  I  will  be  pardoned  I  know  when 
I  digress  long  enough  to  mention  one  company.  The 
Lawton  Cadets,  a  military  organization  of  the  Savannah 
boys,  were  just  behind  the  South  Carolina  troops  in  the 
parade,  and  I  rubbernecked  a  great  deal  more  than  is  in 
accord  with  strict  military  discipline.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  seemed  to  be  sixteen  years  old  or 
less,  but  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  they  would 
stand  a  fair  show  in  a  competition  drill  with  any  company 
I  noticed  that  day. 

Of  course  I  could  not  form  a  very  clear  or  correct  idea 
of  a  city  in  one  day.  But  my  recollections  of  Savannah 
are  very  pleasing.  That  the  city  is  hospitable  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  all  the  troops  were  quartered  and 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  served  refresh- 
ments to  the  entire  South  Carolina  battalion  after  the 
parade.  It  is  further  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chatham  Artillery  served  refreshments  to  certain  distin- 
guished naval  visitors  (put  in  the  plural  so  as  not  to  be 
too  concise.) 

That  the  city  is  progressive  is  amply  shown  by  the 
business  houses  that  line  its  business  thoroughfares,  the 
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palatial  homes  in  the  residence  portions  of  the  town,  and 
the  wide  streets  that  are  paved  or  asphalted  clear  out  to 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  perfectly  level.  I  don't  believe  that  there 
is  a  street  that  has  six  inches  rise  in  a  hundred  feet.  Pal- 
mettoes  and  live-oaks  line  the  sidewalks. 

The  most  beautiful  place  in  Savannah  is  Bonaventure 
cemetery.  To  a  countryman  from  the  mountains  it  is 
wonderful. 

I  was  specially  interested  in  the  unpretentious  tomb  of 
Commodore  Tatnall,  U.  S.  N.,  C.  S.  N.,  who,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  colored  man,  was  the  "founder  of  the  ceme- 
tery." He  also  told  me  that  near  the  Commodore's  tomb 
the  live-oaks  were  planted  in  the  position  that  would 
form  the  letters  "M.  T.,"  though  I  was  unable  to  spell 
it  out.  This  cemetery  has  been  so  often  described  that 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  it. 

I  think  I  saw  the  entire  population  of  Savannah  from 
the  itinerant  dealer  in  pewter  pictures  of  George  on,  and 
my  only  criticism  is  that  they  are  a  little  too  much  recon- 
structed to  please  the  son  of  a  rebel.  This  is  exhibited 
mainly  in  their  speech.  It  seems  that  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  discard  the  pure  Southern  tongue  with  its  pleasant 
musical  flow  in  favor  of  snappy  provincialisms  of  the 
North.  I  noticed  for  instance  that  a  great  many  could 
not  even  say  "Dewey"  decently,  but  must  needs  call  it 
"Dooee."  This,  in  a  Southern  city,  grates  a  little  on  the 
ear  and  is  apt  to  leave  a  bad  impression. 

On  the  whole,  Savannah  seems  to  be  the  most  progres- 
sive, the  most  modern  city  I  have  ever  visited, — Atlanta, 
Columbia,  and  Pendleton  not  excepted;  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber it  as  such  long  after  I  have  forgotten  it  as  the  place 
where  George  got  on  a  spree. 

Q.  B.  N. 
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The  Point  of  View. 

As  the  time  for  vacation  approaches  it  is  interesting" 
to  notice  how  variously  college  life  is  regarded  by  differ- 
ent students.  With  some  it  seems  to  be  a  life  of  monot- 
ony only — a  continually  recurring  series  of  prosaic  duties. 
With  others  it  seems  to  be  a  life  of  intense  interest,  if  not 
absolute  attractiveness. 

Should  we  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons  for  this  dif- 
ference among  students,  we  should  probably  be  led  to 
consider  a  number  of  causes — some  of  the  deepest  finding 
their  origin  in  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  student. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  that  much  of  this  indiffer- 
ence may  arise  from  the  point  of  view. 

If  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  college  routine  should 
visit  Clemson,  for  instance,  after  inspecting  the  work  of 
the  students  in  the  various  departments,  and  considering 
that  it  must  be  repeated,  day  after  day,  with  changeless 
regularity,  he  would  leave,  perhaps,  with  the  conviction 
that  Clemson  life  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied  as  our 
two  hundred  excluded  applicants  may  think. 

Such  a  belief,  due  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  gained 
by  a  superficial  examination,  would,  no  doubt,  be  natural 
with  the  visitor.  He  is  not  aware  of  the  interest  with 
which  a  student  can  enter  into  the  details  of  his  work. 
His  impression  is  that  of  the  year's  work,  considered  in 
the  aggregate. 

But  some  students  who  are  situated  entirely  different 
from  the  visitor,  and  who  can  realize  only  small  portions 
at  a  time,  develop  opinions  concerning  college  life,  which 
if  not  agreeing  in  particular  with  that  of  the  visitor, 
exhibit  to  it  a  very  close  general  relationship. 

The  impressions,  however,  are  not  derived  from  sources 
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totally  dissimilar.  The  average  student  loves  to  dwell 
long  and  pleasantly  on  the  time  occupying  the  interval 
between  the  present  and  June  10th.  The  sensations  thus 
excited  became  so  delightful  as  to  carry  him  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  gradually  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  counting  the 
days.  The  question  of  vacation  becomes  with  him  one 
of  constant  importance  ;  thus  the  interest  centered  in  the 
labors  of  the  time  is  lost,  and  he  sees  only  the  long  dull 
months  of  platitude  dividing  him  from  vacation's  happy 
days. 

It  is  the  students  of  other  habits  who  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  college  existence — those  absorbed  in  the  details 
of  their  daily  duties.  They  have  no  time  to  pause  in 
their  tasks  to  condense  the  conception  of  the  whole  year's 
course  into  one  huge  idea.  With  them  the  months  inter- 
vening before  vacation  are  full  of  interest,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, commencement  day  breaks  upon  them  with  a 
feeling  in  which  surprise  is  the  ruling  sensation. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  all  the  students  could  be 
induced  to  take  this  latter  view  of  the  college  course. 
Besides  its  many  direct  advantages  it  affords  that  interest 
without  which  college  opportunities  may  be  lost. 

M.  E.  Z. 


Why  the  Farmer  Should  Be  Educated. 

God  said  :  "Let  there  be  light."  The  average  farmer 
of  this  country  does  not  yet  squarely  believe  in  that  prin- 
ciple as  an  aid  to  him  and  his  farm.  He  has  too  little 
sympathy  for  agricultural  schools  or  for  organized  meth- 
ods for  a  better  agricultural  education.  This  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  as  a  class,  he  spends  thousands  of  dollars  to 
educate  his  children  to  be  lawyers  or   doctors,  where  he 
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spends  one  dollar  to  especially  fit  them  to  be  intelligent 
farmers.  This  strange  indifference  to  the  advantages 
which  a  trained  use  of  knowledge  imparts,  is  difficult  of 
explanation.  But  few  farmers  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture.  The  great  mass  do 
not  believe  that  the  thing  we  call  farming,  can  be  taught 
to  their  children  from  books  or  schools.  The  American 
farmer  will  admit  the  necessity  of  a  special  intellectual 
training  to  be  a  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  editor,  mer- 
chant, or  mechanic,  and  his  sacrifice  for  the  education  of 
his  children  in  everything  but  farming  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  He  sees  clearly  that 
if  his  boy  is  to  understand  the  principles  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, of  mechanics,  or  of  banking,  he  must  look  into  books 
and  read  there  the  records  of  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment that  have  gone  before  him.  That  boy's  intellect 
must  be  trained  to  discern  a  principle  on  a  printed  page 
and  then,  by  practice,  learn  how  to  produce  material 
results. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  farmers  who  swarmed  out  of 
Eastern  States  into  the  Central  and  Western  would  have 
reduced  the  fertility  of  their  lands  as  they  have  done  if 
they  had  been  taught  in  the  country  schools  when  boys 
the  meaning  and  methods  of  conserving  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  as  fertilizing  agents  ? 

How  many  farmers  do  you  suppose  ever  heard  those 
agents  of  all  plant  growth  mentioned  in  the  studies  of 
his  boyhood  ? 

I  feel  deeply  on  this  great  lack  of  primary  farm  educa- 
tion. I  had  to  face  it  in  my  life  before  coming  to  any 
knowledge  of  such  principles,  and  the  boasted  statesman- 
ship of  my  country  has  not  yet  provided  conditions  much, 
if  any,  better  in  this  direction  than  those  which  could  be 
obtained  fifty  years  ago. 
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The  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful 
men  in  all  callings  is  not  luck,  but  rather  judgment  and 
energy.  Good  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  one 
must  have  a  mind  well  stored  with  sound  knowledge  and 
be  well  trained  to  use  it,  in  order  to  exercise  the  best 
judgment. 

Ideas  govern  ;  wrong  ideas  or  lack  of  right  ideas  gov- 
ern just  as  rigidly  as  the  best  of  ideas.  Good,  sound 
thought,  correct  ideas  of  theory  and  practice  must  take 
the  place  of  unsound  ones,  or  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  .the  productiveness  and  profit  of  our  soil  or  ani- 
mals. 

When  we  see  a  man  farming  in  a  wasteful  way,  or  with 
animals  unfitted  to  his  purpose,  we  know  conclusively 
that  that  man  lacks  right  ideas  of  his  business.  The  out- 
come of  the  labor  of  this  hand  will  depend  not  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand,  but  upon  the  soundness  of  the  ideas 
which  govern  the  hand. 

This  is  seen  and  demonstrated  in  every  community  of 
farmers  in  the  world.  For  instance,  dairy  farming  is  es- 
sentially a  work  of  ideas.  It  is  largely  governed  by  forces 
and  conditions  which  have  sprung  into  being  in  the  last 
30  years.  The  creamery,  the  cheese  factory,  the  centre- 
fugal  separator,  the  silo  and  refrigerator  transportation 
are  among  these  forces.  They  are  being  adopted  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  result  must  inevitably  be  to  reduce  the 
market  price  of  dairy  products.  If  the  American  dairy 
farmer  will  use  his  brains,  will  study  and  post  himself, 
and  imbibe  the  ideas  of  feeding,  and  improve  the  dairy 
quality  of  his  cattle,  he  can  keep  ahead  of  the  tide,  and 
so  by  reducing  the  cost  of  his  product,  continue  to  make 
a  good  living  profit. 

The  American  farmer  can  produce  milk  cheaper  if  he 
will  than  any  farmer  on  earth.     Yet  the  farmer  of  Hoi- 
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land  with  land  that  is  worth  from  $180  to  $500  per  acre 
produces  milk  at  less  cost  per  gallon  than  the  average 
American  farmer.  The  Dutch  farmer  is  a  hard  student 
of  all  the  latest  and  best  ideas  in  economical  productions. 
He  sends  his  sons  and  daughters  to  the  dairy  schools  and 
so  keeps  himself  in  touch  with  all  better  ideas.  The  av- 
erage yearly  value  of  the  product  of  the  Dutch  cows  is 
$75,  which  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  specific 
dairy  farming  is  no  less  true  of  every  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture. 

L.  W.  Ayer. 
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Clemson's  On  the   27th   of  March  Clemson  crossed 

Great  Victory     bats  with  Cornell,  and  scored  one   of  the 
most   brilliant  victories  ever   won   in  her 
athletics,  the  score  being  9  to  7  in  Clemson's  favor.   This 
victory  was  a  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  one,  be- 
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cause  of  the  supposed  inequality  of  the  two  teams,  in  fa- 
vor of  Cornell's.  In  the  first  place  we  have  only  four 
hundred  men  to  select  a  team  from,  while  Cornell  has 
nearly  three  thousand,  and  the  amount  of  practice  done 
by  Cornell's  team  was  much  greater  than  that  done  by 
Clemson's.  Drawing  conclusions  from  these  facts,  Clem- 
son  has  a  glorious  future  on  the  diamond  awaiting  her. 
We  might  sum  the  whole  thing  up  in  the  following  prob- 
lem :  If  a  base  ball  team  which  has  had  three  weeks 
practice  and  has  been  selected  from  a  body  of  four  hun- 
dred students  can  make  a  score  of  9  to  7  over  a  team 
which  has  been  chosen  from  a  body  of  three  thousand 
students,  and  which  has  had  five  month's  practice,  how 
many  to  zero  could  the  aforesaid  team  defeat  the  last 
mentioned  one  provided  the  amounts  of  practice  of  each 
team,  and  the  number  of  men  from  which  selected,  were 
equal  ? 

Dewey  and  the  The  fact  that  a  man  has  proven  him- 
Presidency.  self  great  as  a  general  in  the  army  or  as  a 
commander  of  naval  forces  is  no  guarantee 
of  his  ability  to  fill  offices  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  government.  In  the  case  of  Admiral  Dewey 
this  same  statement  holds  true.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  at  any  rate  to  make  him  president  would  be 
a  very  doubtful  experiment,  and  one  which  the  people 
are  not  anxious  to  try.  But  in  case  the  Admiral  does  run 
as  a  democrat,  which  he  has  declared  his  intention  of 
doing,  it  may  affect  W.J.  Bryan's  votes.  The  democratic 
vote  will  likely  be  divided  to  some  extent,  which  fact 
may  place  a  handicap  on  Mr.  Bryan's  chances. 

Every  one  is  at  complete  loss  to  understand  why  Ad- 
miral Dewey  assumed   such   a   course — that   is  to   know 
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what  induced  him  to  run  for  the  presidency.  So  far  as 
we  know,  he  has  received  no  very  great  encouragement, 
and  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  which  could  cause  him 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wanted 
or  needed  his  services  as  president.  Yet,  in  announcing 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  high  office,  he  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  would  indicate  that  the 
whole  country  is  clamoring  for  his  services. 


There  are  various  surmises  as  to  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  Admiral  to  enter  the  race  as  a  Democrat ; 
and  some  of  these  surmises,  if  true,  will  show  Mr.  Dewey 
up  in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  However,  let  us  hope 
that  the  worst  is  not  true  ;  to  see  a  man  fall  from  the  high 
pinnacle  of  honor  upon  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  would  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  future  exercise  of  our  confidence. 


Football  The  football  pamphlet  will  be    out   in    a  few 

Pamphlet,  days,  and  every  one  who  claims  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  Athletics,  should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  will  contain  everything  rela- 
tive to  our  career  in  the  football  world  since  the  College 
has  boasted  a  team.  In  fact  it  is  a  complete  history  of 
football  at  Clemson,  having  the  accounts  of  all  the  games 
which  the  team  has  played,  together  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  each  player,  and  the  position  or  positions  in 
which  he  played. 


Eycbange  department. 

S.  E.  LILES, 'oo.  I 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  'oi,  h 


We  received  our  first  copy  this  month  of  the  George- 
tonian.  This  issue  contains  the  second  part  of  a  continued 
story  entitled,  "Over  the  Lake,"  and  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  this  part,  the  story  was  very  creditable,  having 
a  good  plot,  which  was  well  handled  and  finished. 

In  the  Davidson  Magazine  is  a  very  pathetic  and  touch- 
ing little  story,  "Other  Mother's  Sons,"  which  gives  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  shown 
to  the  "Lost  Cause"  by  those  noblest  of  nature's  crea- 
tions— our  Southern  women — during  those  sad  times 
which  tried  men's  hearts.  The  essays  on  Wardsworth, 
and  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus,  are  \  ery  creditable  to  the 
authors  and  instructive  to  the  reader. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Georgian 
was  pretty  evenly  balanced,  there  being  sufficient  light 
articles  thrown  in  to  diversify  the  heavier  essays.  The 
"Mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon"  was  presented  in  a  pleas- 
ing way.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  modern  times  there  is  a 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  motives,  as  set  forth  in  the 
article,  which  if  not  conquered  will  prove  that  the  mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxon  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  half-civilized 
ancestor  in  those  attributes  of  noble  manhood  by  which 
his  deeds  in  the  past  were  actuated. 

The  exchange  department  of  the  Charleston  College 
Magazine  is  very  creditable.  The  criticisms  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  give  no  offense,  and  the  deflects  are  pointed 
out  in  an  intelligent  and  instructive  manner. 
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The  Gray  Jacket  made  amends  for  its  late  issue  by 
coming  out  in  a  new  and  attractive  dress.  It  contains 
several  interesting  articles,  although  nearly  half  its  pages 
are  devoted  to  local  matters. 

The  P.  M.  I.  Cadet  is  making  a  good  start  in  the  field 
of  college  journalism.  The  last  issue  contains  a  compar- 
parative  study  of  the  motives  which  actuated  Nathan 
Hale  and  Major  Andre  to  commit  the  acts  which  led  to 
their  execution.  This  is  simply  another  edition  of  a 
familiar  story,  although  it  is  well  written. 

The  February  number  of  the  Tenn.  Univ.  Magazine  was 
very  creditable,  all  the  departments  being  about  on  a  par, 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  fully  diversified. 

The  Central  Collegian,  as  usual,  contained  several  inter- 
esting articles.  The  departments  of  this  paper  are 
handled  in  such  an  admirable  manner  that  we  have  no 
criticisms  to  offer. 


local  an&  Hlumnt. 

W.  G.  HILL,  )  ...  Editors 

F.  A.  LAWTON,      ]  editors. 


Whereas,  God  has  called  from  our  ranks  our  beloved 
comrade  and  fellow-student  Cadet  A.  Chassereaux, 

Resolved,  ist.  That  though  deep  sorrow  fills  our  hearts 
at  the  loss  of  his  companionship  and  the  example  of 
his  noble,  upright  Christian  life,  we  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Him  "Who  doeth  all  things  well." 
2nd.  That  the  corps  of  cadets  extend  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  sincere  condolence  in  their  bereavement. 

jrd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  our  dead  comrade. 

^tk.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published  in 
the  Clemson  College  Chronicle. 

J.  F.  Sullivan, 
W.  G.  Hill, 
E.  T.  Hughes, 

Committee. 

The  appointment  to  Anapolis  from  the  4th  district  was 
won  by  Cadet  C.  W.  Mauldin,  'oi.  Cadet  Mauldin  is  one 
of  the  brightest  young  men  in  his  class,  and  his  many 
friends  predict  a  brilliant  career  for  him  at  Anapolis.  "C" 
company  of  which  Mr.  Mauldin  had  proved  a  most  excel- 
lent first  sergeant,  wishes  to  extend  to  him  its  warmest 
congratulations,  and  to  express  a  deep  regret  on  losing 
him  as  an  officer,  knowing  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
replace  him  in  the  corps. 

Mr.  Mauldin,  who  was  to  represent  the  College  in  the 
oratorical  contest  at  Greenwood,  having  left  College  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  examination  to  Anapo- 
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Us,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hill,  who  came  out  second  in  the  inter- 
society  contest  has  been  unanimously  elected  by  the 
corps  to  take  Mr.  Mauldin's  place  in  the  inter-Collegiate 
contest. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Boehm  has  returned  after  an  extended  visit 
to  her  former  home. 

April  10th  will  close  the  last  number  in  the  Alkahest 
course. 

Fresh  G.  to  A:  "A  very  hilly  climate  we  have  up 
here." 

Prof,  to  Fresh  B  :  "What  takes  the  place  of  a  coaling 
station  for  a  train  ?"     Fresh  B  :     "A  water  tank." 

Ask  Cadet  L.  How  long  before  he  will  be  "O.  D." 

Prof,  in  Eng.:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  cuddling  ?" 
Cadet  E.:     "A  little  animal." 

Sunday  School  teacher  :   "What  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  Esau  and  Jacob  ?" 
Junior  D  :  "A  mess  of  porrage." 

Cadet  E.  B.  Boykin  has  been  recently  elected  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  correspondent  for  the  CHRON- 
ICLE. 

Cadet  L.  to  Bill :  "Isn't  Ladysmith  the  Duchess  of 
Marlboro  ?" 

Prof.  M.:  "From  what  two  words  is  the  word  woman 
derived  ?" 

Cadet  H.:  "Woe-man." 

Prof.  F.:  "What  is  a  conveyancer  ?" 
Junior  R.:  "A  drayman." 
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The  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  for  the  Foot  Ball 
pamphlet  has  gone  to  press. 

Harry  P.:  "Hello,  Boobylip  !  I  hear  you  wrote  a  story 
for  the  Chronicle  !" 

Boobylip  :  "Yes,  Harry,  you  can  hear  almost  anything  ; 
I  have  heard  it  thunder  and  did  not  see  the  lightning." 


Clemson  Downs  Cornell. — Defeats  Ithaca  Boys  by  Score  of 
7  to  9— Mcllakin's  Pitching. 

Special  to  the  State. 

Calhoun,  S.  C,  March  27. — Clemson  College  defeated 
Cornell  University  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  by  a  score  of  9  to  7 
here  this  afternoon. 

The  game  abounded  in  pretty  plays  on  Clemson's  part, 
while  leaving  out  several  errors  made  by  Robertson,  Cor- 
nell's playing  was  good. 

McMakin  covered  himself  with  glory,  yielding  only  five 
hits. 

The  Clemson  men  won  the  game  on  McMakin's  pitch- 
ing and  their  heavy  slugging,  getting  in  thirteen  hits  off 
Stratton  and  Lyon. 

Errors  :  Clemson  7,  Cornell  6 ;  double  plays  by  Clem- 
son 2,  Cornell  o;  struck  out   by   McMakin  5,  by  Stratton 


e    Clemson-Cornell  Game  at 
Clemson  Tuesday. 

Special  to  the  State. 

Clemson  College,  March  27. — The  Cornell  team  ar- 
rived at  Calhoun  on  the  1  p.  m.  train  and  were  driven 
immediately  to  the  college  grounds.  The  game  was  called 
at  2:30  p.  m.     Clemson  led  off  by  a  little  nervous  playing, 
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but  soon  got  down  to  hard  work.  McMakin  did  the  work, 
and  it  was  claimed  by  many  to  be  the  prettiest  game  of 
ball  they  had  ever  witnessed.  The  Cornell  men  seemed 
unable  to  get  McMakin  out  of  the  diamond.  Lanham, 
Clemson's  new  catcher,  played  an  admirable  game,  only 
one  base  being  stolen  on  him,  and  not  a  single  pass  ball 
to  his  credit.  Hunter's  Hughey's  and  Gray's  playing  in 
the  infield  was  excellent,  while  Bamberg  made  some 
pretty  catches  in  centre  field. 

An  immense  crowd,  the  largest  ever  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege, was  out  to  see  the  game.  The  cadets  went  wild. 
Enthusiasm  was  thrown  to  the  winds  and  pandemonium 
reigned,  and  when  the  game  closed  the  Clemson  team  was 
carried  off  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  their  admiring  fel- 
low students. 

The  Cornell  men  made  quite  an  impression  while  here 
by  their  good  conduct  and  gentlemanly  bearing.  They 
took  their  defeat  bravely,  but  acknowledged  that  they 
could  not  touch  McMakin. 

The  next  game  played  by  the  Clemson  team  will  be  in 
Anderson,  on  the  7th  of  April,  with  Erskine  College. 
They  will  also  play  Erskine  in  Greenwood  on  April  20th, 
at  the  oratorical  contest,  and  the  following  evening  New- 
berry College.     Summary  of  game  : 

CLEMSON. 

AB    R     iB    PO    E 

McMakin,  p 6        2       1        4        o 

Hughey,  3b 5        o      2        3        o 

Hunter,  2b 5        *       °        3        o 

Mauldin,  ss 5        I       x        °        2 

Bamberg,  cf 51220 

Gray,  ib 5        1       3      12        o 

Lanham,  c 5        *       2        I        1 

Cole,  If 4        1       2        2        1 

Gaines,  rf 51200 

Total 45        9     12       27        4 
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CORNELL. 

AB  R  iB  PO  E 

Stratton,  p.  and  cf 5  1  2  3  1 

Bole,  rf 5  1  o  o  o 

Robertson,  2b 5  3  1  3  2 

Newton,  If 41020 

Castello,  ss 4  o  o  3  o 

Warner,  ib 4  o  o  13  2 

Brown,  3b 3  o  o  2  3 

Whinnery,  c 4  o  o  o  o 

Lyon,  p.  and  cf 4  1  1  2  o 

Total 38        7       5      27       7 

Struck  out  by  McMakin,  4;  hits  off  McMakin,  5.  Struck 
out  by  Lyon  and  Statton,  4;  hits  off  Lyon  and  Statton,  13. 

Mauldin,  one  2-base  hit.     Warner,  one  2-base  hit. 

Base  on  balls  by  McMakin,  4.  Base  on  balls  by  Lyon 
and  Statton,  o. 

Double  plays  by  Cornell,  o.  Double  plays  by  Clemson, 
(1),  Lanham  to  Gray  to  Hughey;  (2),  Mauldin  and  Hun- 
ter to  Gray;  (3),  fly  to  Bamberg  and  Bamberg  to  Hughey 

Umpires,  Shaw  and  Wright. 

Substitutes  for  Clemson,  Barksdale,  Dingle  and  Whit- 
ney. W.  G.  H. 


IP.  HD.  C.  H.  notes. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  the  following 
topics  have  been  discussed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. :  intemper- 
ance, and  reading  trashy  literature.  "  What  constitutes  a 
successful  life,"  will  be  the  topic  for  the  night  of  April 
8th. 

A  dime  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  finances  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Prof.  Fur- 
man.  The  programme  consisted  of  musical  number  by 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Riggs  ;  two  poems  by  Prof.  Furman ;  in- 
strumental music  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  P.  H.  All;  recita- 
tion by  Mr.  E.  M.  Matthews ;  instrumental  music  by 
Messrs.  J  E.  and  P.  H.  All ;  a  selection  read  by  Mr.  }.  F. 
Sullivan;  vocal  music  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Riggs;  extract 
from  a  paper  published  during  the  war  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Matthews.  The  Horticultural  department  gave  two  pot 
plants  to  ge  drawn  by  lot.  Miss  Furman  and  Cadet  W. 
O.  Cain  drew  the  lucky  numbers.  The  occasion  was  a 
very  enjoyable  one. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  that  are  interested  in 
the  Association  work.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Association 
stands  higher  in  the  affections  of  the  students  now  than  it 
ever  has  before,  and  we  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  it  will  command  the  the  respect  and  support 
of  every  one.  We  welcome  anyone  who  wishes  to  join 
us  with  an  honest  purpose,  with  a  purpose  of  being  help- 
ed and  of  helping  others.  I  know  that  I  express  the  sen- 
timent of  all  the  members  of  the  association  when  I  say 
that  we  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  stand 
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ever  ready  to  help  you  in  any  way  possible,  but  we  need 
your  co-operation  in  furthering  the  grand  mission  which 
binds  us  together.  I  feel  sure  that  mutual  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  Christian  association  and  fraternal  sympathy. 
In  this  way  we  can  throw  a  safe-guard  around  our  lives 
that  will  enable  us  to  resist  the  temptations  and  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  us  in  our  daily 
lives,  without  being  tarnished  by  sin.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  a  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  students.  The  students  are  the  odes  that  set 
the  moral  tones  of  a  college.  We  want  our  college  to  be 
not  only  a  place  where  the  mind  is  informed  and  the  hand 
is  trained,  but  a  place  where  cnaracter  is  formed. 

E.  B.  BOYKIN. 
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Resolutions  of  Sympathy. 

A  TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  Him  who  made  man  and 
all  things  of  earth  and  air,  and  in  whose  power  lie  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  to  take  from  us  the  soul  of  our 
fellow-member,  Cadet  A.  Chassereau,  of  Bamberg  County, 
S.  C,  who,  in  unblossomed  manhood,  was  plucked  from 
family  and  friends  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  1900. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  of  Clem- 
son  College  ; 

First.  That  in  his  death  this  Society  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  faithful  worker. 

Second.  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  and 
friends  our  sincere  sympathy,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  mourn  with  them  in  their  sad 
bereavement. 

Third.  That  the  hall  of  this  Society  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  also  that  a  page  in  our 
minute  book  be  dedicated  as  sacred  to  his  memory. 

Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
his  bereaved  family  ;  that  they  be  published  in  his  county 
paper,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the  CHRONICLE. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Wells,        ) 

M.  E.  Zeigler,      I  Committee. 
T.  C.  Shaw.  \ 
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TWILIGHT. 


When  the  shadows  steal  softly  o'er  meadow  and  woodland, 
And  hush  the  tired  earth  with  the  murmur  of  night ; 

When  the  crimson-robed  sunset  has  faded  to  purple, 
And  the  voice  of  the  day  has  gone  out  with  the  light  ; 

Then  soft  as  the  silver-sweet  strains  of  the  zither 
There  rests  on  my  worn  heart  a  calmness  and  peace, 

As  tho'  the  cool  lips  of  the  velvet-eyed  twilight 
Caressing  my  forehead  had  bade  the  pain  cease  : — 

The  grief  and  the  pain  of  the  purposely  trying, — 
The  cheats  and  the  lies  of  this  earth-sordid  life  ; 

The  greed  and  the  grasping — the  selling  and  buying — 
The  winning  and  losing — the  passion  and  strife. 

And  I  wander  at  will  thro'  the  poppy-red  pastures, 
And  dreamily  float  on  the  lotus-starred  streams, 

For  the  whispering  night-wind  is  calling  me  softly, 
And  beckoning  me  to  the  shadow  of  dreams. 

— From  Allegheny  Lit.  Monthly. 


Will  Southern  Soldiers  Be  Forgotten  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

For  the  past  decade  this  nation  has  been  excited  by- 
wars,  together  with  many  rumors  of  wars  ;  and  those  in 
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control  seem  ready  at  any  time  to  cause  the  government 
to  cut  loose  from  its  former  peaceful  moorings  and  drift 
out  on  the  sea  of  greedy  conquest. 

The  citizens  behold  with  amazement  the  efforts  of  this 
republic — the  youngest  and  most  promising  region  of  the 
civilized  world — to  follow  the  example  of  other  nations 
and  worship  the  false  god  of  oriental  lands.  In  the 
prosecution  of  these  designs  American  soldiers  are  win- 
ning new  laurels  on  foreign  fields  and  drawing  the  praises 
and  admiration  of  all  nations. 

During  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  we  are  two  prone 
to  forget  the  golden  lives  of  the  Southern  soldiers  who 
fought  for  our  independence  ;  and  who,  in  passing  to  their 
places  of  liberty  and  self-government,  with  a  superstruc- 
ture made  of  high  character  bound  together  with  devotion 
to  duty  and  crowned  with  reliance  upon  a  Divine  Being. 

And  now,  since  there  are  but  few  of  these  great  men 
left  to  tell  the  true  history  and  warn  us  of  our  terrible 
mistake,  we  are  all  the  more  negligent  in  commemorating 
their  lives.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  there  are  only  a 
few  survivors  of  the  conflict  between  the  States,  fewer 
still  who  won  glory  on  Mexican  heights,  and  probably 
none  at  all  whe  fought  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War 
of  1812  ;  yet,  their  transference  from  the  ranks  of  the 
living  to  the  graves  of  the  dead  seems  to  invite  a  curious 
disregard  of  the  memories  of  the  past ;  and,  although 
we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  struggles,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  our  part  not  to  emulate  the  virtues  that  secured  them. 

Another  reason  why  they  may  be  forgotten  is,  that  the 
educational  system  of  the  South  neglects  to  provide 
Southern  literature  and  Southern  history  for  its  students. 
There  are  few  suitable  phrases  or  emblems  to  designate 
those  consecrated  spots  where  the  sacrifices  to  liberty 
were  made,  and  the  people  tread  the  sod  of  these  holy 
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places  unheeding  that  the  mould  pressed  beneath  their 
feet  has  been  watered  by  the  best  blood  of  the  South's 
children.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  !  Will  the  time  never 
come  when  all  sectionalism  is  eliminated,  and  the  rising 
generation  of  this  fair  land  will  be  furnished  with  litera- 
ture that  will  make  fast  Southern  patriotism  and  fill  their 
bosoms  with  a  fresh  glow  of  Southern  pride  ? 

Thus  we  see  a  great  question  confronting  us.  Shall 
we  allow  the  brilliant  record  made  by  our  progenitors  to 
be  lost  in  dark  forgetfulness  ?  I  say  no  !  For  their 
record  is  our  inheritance  ;  the  work  of  perpetuating  it 
our  duty.  We  should  feel  a  pride  in  pointing  to  their 
noble  deeds  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  War  of  181 2,  in  the 
strife  upon  Mexican  soil,  in  that  mighty  conflict  between 
the  States,  and  in  the  late  war  with  Spain. 

If  we  review  the  period  of  Revolution  we  find  the  inde- 
pendent, liberty-loving  people  of  the  South  rushing  to 
arms  to  beat  back  the  base  legions  of  England  and  to 
keep  them  from  enslaving  the  people  of  America. 
Although  the  sons  of  the  South  were  few,  they  had  too 
long  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  property  to  part 
with  them  tamely  because  a  king  and  his  minions  ordered 
it  ;  but  their  conduct  struck  the  world  with  the  glorious 
truth  that  a  brave  people  who  know  their  rights  are  not 
to  be  reduced  to  servitude.  Putting  aside  all  considera- 
tions, either  of  interest  or  safety,  they  rushed  into  the 
conflict  and,  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom. 

Turn  now  to  that  short  but  decisive  War  of  18 12,  which 
was  waged  in  a  cause  that  indirectly  concerne  i  the  South. 
The  Southern  soldiers  did  not  hesitate  on  this  score  ;  but, 
with  that  generous  devotion  to  country  so  characteristic 
or  them,  united  with  their  brothers  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  colossal  strength  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  a 
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second  time  been  concentrated  to  crush  this  republic  at 
a  blow.  It  was  at  that  moment — when  our  country  stood 
alone  struggling  against  the  conqueror  of  the  world  for 
existence  ;  when  all  about  them  was  dark  and  dreary, 
disastrous  and  discouraging — that  the  Southern  soldiers 
united  as  by  a  common  impulse  do  defend  the  honor  of 
their  country  or  to  find  their  graves.  Acting  upon  these 
high  motives  they  were  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling 
obstacles  nor  awed  by  any  dangers,  but  freely  bared  their 
bosoms  to  English  bayonets,  and  won  the  victory  which 
was  crowned  with  a  glorious  peace. 

Again,  they  scaled  the  rugged  heights  of  Mexico  and 
won  many  hard  fought  battles  on  that  distant  shore.  It 
was  the  Southern  soldiers  that  first  planted  our  flag  over 
the  conquered  walls  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  through  their 
bravery  that  General  Scott  was  enabled  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  Mexican  ruler.  These  soldiers  were  men  whose 
fathers  had  fought  in  two  struggles  for  their  country ; 
men  whose  very  names  were  synonyms  of  bravery,  virtue 
and  nobleness,  and  now  they  covered  themselves  with 
unfading  honors  while  carving  the  "Lone  Star  State"  from 
the  heritage  of  the  Montezumas. 

We  come  next  to  a  hasty  view  of  that  mighty  struggle 
between  the  States  ;  not  only  was  it  war  with  its  sicken- 
ing horrors,  red-bounded  with  destruction,  but  one 
wherein  brothers  with  a  common  heritage  of  great  liberty 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  brave  sons 
of  the  South  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
others  now  had  to  battle  for  their  own  ;  and,  throughout 
this  Southland,  there  sprung  from  the  loins  of  statehood 
strong  men  to  vindicate  the  actions  of  their  States  and  to 
uphold  the  principles  handed  down  to  them  in  all  their 
purity  and  nobleness  of  meaning. 

The  splendid  achievements  of  the  Southern  soldiers  in 
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that  long  and  bitter  struggle  constitute  a  theme  that  will 
continue  to  evoke  the  admiration  of  mankind  to  the 
remotest  ages.  The  pages  of  modern  history  tell  of  no 
military  performances  more  brilliant,  no  fortitude  more 
enduring,  no  cause  more  devoutly  followed  to  the  last 
extremity  of  possible  success.  Wherever  the  banner  of 
the  Confederacy  floated,  there  followed  a  lion-hearted 
host  of  men  who  could  not  be  appalled  by  privation,  dis- 
aster, sickness  or  death;  and,  where  their  standards  pointed 
they  followed  with  a  heroism  unsurpassed. 

Though  far  outnumbered,  for  four  years  success  trem- 
bled in  the  balance,  because  the  bravest  and  most  gallant 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  fighting  for  all  that 
is  dearest  to  man — purity  of  home  and  constitutional  lib- 
erty. But  at  last  the  bitter  struggle  was  over ;  and  now 
we  behold  the  icy  mountain  of  discord  that  formed  a  bar- 
rier between  the  two  sections,  melting  away.  Good 
people  both  at  North  and  South  arise  and  claim  the  honor 
of  rearing  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  men 
who  died  fighting  to  maintain  the  government  in  its  purity 
as  their  fathers  had  left  it  to  them.  Although  the  flag 
of  the  Confederacy  was  furled  in  defeat,  no  stain  of  dis- 
honor sullies  the  virgin  purity  of  its  folds  ;  and  to-day  the 
world  acknowledges  that  it  was  laid  away  to  mould  only 
because  we  were  outnumbered  !  not  outbraved  ! 

The  sympathy  of  the  South  will  ever  go  out  to  the 
downtrodden  nation  that  rebels  when  crushed  by  the 
merciless  hand  of  her  tyrant.  So,  she  could  not  refuse  to 
hear  the  pleading  of  the  Cuban  patriots  when  they  were 
unjustly  outraged ;  and  once  more  her  noble  sons  went 
forth  to  battle  for  a  cause  they  thought  just  and  humane. 
Among  those  who  went  to  the  front  were  the  immortal 
battle  kings  Joseph  Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who, 
together  with  the  legions  of  private  soldiers,  were  ready 
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to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  baptize  the  land  with  the  blood 
of  freemen,  in  the  interest  of  oppressed  humanity. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  part  the  Southern  soldiers 
played  in  these  several  struggles,  what  do  we  find  as  the 
controlling  principles  of  their  actions  ?  No  one  can  say 
that,  for  ardent  love  of  country,  exalted  virtue  and  purity 
in  private  as  well  as  public  life,  these  soldiers  have  ever 
been  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  did  not  fight 
to  satisfy  dynastic  ambition  or  to  extend  ruthless  con- 
quest ;  they  were  thoughtful,  sensible  men  who  were  in 
love  with  Liberty  and  went  to  battle  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  were  not  lured  there  by  the  hope  of  pension  or  boun- 
ty. They  submitted  to  hardships  without  a  murmur  and 
went  into  the  conflicts  with  the  preparation  that  they 
were  upholding  the  most  sacred  causes  that  ever  aroused 
the  heroism  of  man. 

Such  soldiers  could  not  do  otherwise  than  write  a  grand 
record  on  the  pages  of  history.  And,  as  the  moon  draws 
the  swaying  tides  of  ocean,  so  their  deeds  shall  lift  the 
hurrying  throngs  to  unselfish  thoughts,  to  generous 
patriotism  and  to  nobler  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  sublime  record  the  Southern  soldiers 
have  left  us.  Shall  we  allow  it  to  pass  into  dark  obliv- 
ion ?  If  not,  let  us  raise  our  voices  in  its  behalf.  Do  we 
appreciate  the  gift  and,  as  allegiant  Southerners,  strive  to 
make  ourselves  worthy  of  it  ?  If  not,  let  us  come  to  our 
duty  and  fully  pay  this  debt  of  gratitude. 

If  the  true  history  of  our  past  heroes  is  known,  then 
there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  be  forgotten.  For  how  can 
such  deeds  be  blotted  out  from  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  mind  to  comprehend  and  a 
memory  to  retain  the  events  of  their  lives  ?  And  already 
we  are  waking  up  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation  ; 
there  is  breaking  around  us  the  light   of  a  new  day,  and 
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lying  before  us  the  shores  of  a  new  world  in  educational 
works.  The  time  is  soon  to  come  when  the  searching 
light  of  truth  will  be  turned  upon  this  subject  to  disclose 
the  misrepresentations  made  about  the  people  of  the 
South.  Then,  Southern  character  will  be  given  its  just 
position,  and  it  will  encourage  broad  patriotism  and  lov- 
ing fidelity  to  the  foundation  principles  of  our  government 
and  people,  among  the    Southern  youth  of  coming  times. 

Through  the  long  vista  of  years  to  come,  the  memory 
of  these  men  must  be  handed  down  with  such  pride  as  to 
cause  blood  to  tingle  more  briskly  through  the  veins  of 
all  to  whom  mentioned.  Yes  !  Shake  the  spirit  of  the 
past  from  the  folds  of  time,  and  it  will  draw  us  from  the 
miserable  contests  of  to-day ;  and  to  direct  our  eyes,  our 
hopes  and  our  hearts  to  the  patriots  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  and  devoted  themselves  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind  to  the  establishment  of  a  common 
country.  Although  most  of  them  have  been  transformed 
from  children  of  time  to  citizens  of  eternity,  let  there  be 
erected  an  undying  monument  to  them  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  their  descendants,  For,  in  the  dawning  of  days 
yet  unborn,  men  will  look  into  their  lives  to  measure 
our  enterprise,  to  determine  our  purpose  and  to  sound  our 
thought. 

When  these  conditions  prevail,  Southern  soldiers  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Nay,  before  they  could  be  overlooked, 
you  would  have  to  take  from  American  history  its  bright- 
est pages  ;  pull  down  the  capitol  and  obliterate  its  name, 
You  would  be  forced  to  tear  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
shreds  and  bury  the  pieces  beneath  the  sod,  for,  if  you 
stand  upon  any  spot  in  the  vast  expanse  of  this  country, 
look  up  and  behold  the  flag  of  the  republic,  it  will  recall 
the  genius  and  soul  of  the  Southern  patriot  from  whom  it 
derived  its  dearest  inspiration. 
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Is  it  not  well  then  for  us  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
our  renowned  ancestors  ?  There  is  nothing  in  their  proud 
record  to  cause  a  blush  to  tinge  our  cheeks;  and  many  of 
them  have  gone  to  their  grave  in  bloody  shrouds  for  our 
sakes.  We  should  emulate  their  valor,  sacredly  cherish 
their  memories  while  life  lasts  and  do  nothing  to  disgrace 
the  names  they  made  illustrious  and  in  dying  bequeathed 
to  us  as  a  priceless  legacy  to  be  handed  down  without 
blemish  to  the  latest  generation. 

Oh,  no  !  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  blood  from 
which  we  sprang;  for  the  names  of  our  ancestors  shine 
resplendent  among  the  worthies  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
fame,  and  their  deeds  should  be  recorded  in  the  unfading 
book  of  gratitude.  We  must  be  true  to  the  memory  of 
our  glittering  list  of  braves  and  the  permanent  lustre  they 
have  shed  upon  the  American  name  by  their  career  of 
unconscious  heroism.  God  sent  them  for  a  purpose,  they 
met  it  well  !  Let  the  sparks  of  their  veteran  wisdom  flash 
across  our  minds  ;  and  the  sacred  altars  of  our  liberty, 
crowned  with  immortal  honors,  rise  before  us.  Then, 
relying  on  the  virtue,  patriotism  and  fairness  of  our  coun- 
try, we  may  hail  the  age  as  not  far  distant  when  will  be 
heard  as  one  of  the  proudest  exclamations  of  Americans: 
let  us  commemmorate  the  lives  of  these  men;  who,  in 
fighting,  taught  us  how  to  fight ;  who,  in  living,  taught 
us  how  to  live ;  and  who,  in  dying,  taught  us  how  to  die  ! 

C.  W.  Mauldin. 


The  Cost  of  Love. 


On  a  cold,  rainy  night  in  December,  just  after  Christ- 
mas, I  lay  in  my  bed  meditating  over  the  past  and  planning 
my  work  for  the  morrow.     About  12  o'clock  I  was  dis- 
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turbed  by  a  sudden  noise  on  the  side  of  my  room.  Hesi- 
tating a  while  I  heard  the  noise  again,  and  rising  from 
my  warm  couch,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  this  is 
the  spectacle  which  met  my  eyes  :  A  powerful,  monster- 
looking  human  being,  with  glaring  eyes,  disheveled  hair 
and  ragged  clothes  groveling  and  wallowing  in  the  frozen 
rain  and  slush. 

My  sympathy  was  aroused  after  finding  out  who  he  was. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  this  time  of  night,  George?"  I 
asked.  Nothing,  except  "Where  is  Sallie  ?"  could  be 
gotten  from  him. 

Trying  to  reason  with  him  and  persuade  him  to  come 
into  my  room  where  the  oak  coals  from  the  low  country 
fires  were  still  alive,  I  could  get  no  other  answer  but, 
"Where  is  Sallie  ?" 

After  trying  to  lift  this  two  hundred  pound  mass  of 
misery,  I  finally  induced  him  to  come  into  my  room,  where 
he  was  thawed  ;  but  vainly  did  I  try  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  his  midnight  catastrophe.  He  was  grieved  over  some- 
thing, and  all  I  did  and  said  seemed  not  to  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  him. 

From  early  boyhood  I  had  known  both  George  and 
Sallie,  and  could  see  quite  a  warm  affection  between  them? 
but  George  seemed  to  be  slow  in  the  performance  of  his 
part,  and  Sallie  grew  more  and  more  impatient  and 
anxious  to  settle  the  thing. 

One  day  a  handsome,  stylish,  black  eyed  fellow  visited 
near  Sallie's  home,  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at 
first  sight  this  was  a  typical  case. 

In  two  weeks  Sallie  was  a  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  off  on 
her  honey-moon,  and  poor  George,  where  was  he  ?  at  my 
window  writhing  in  agonies.  When  Sallie  left  him 
the  light  of  his  life  and  the  pride  of  his  soul  left  with 
her — it  was  certainly  a  dark  future  for  George.     Nothing 
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would  suit  him  but  death.  While  I  was  attending  to  my 
business  the  next  day  he  tried  to  take  his  life,  but  a  ser- 
vant happened  to  be  near  and  prevented  him.  On  my 
return,  Adam  related  the  incident  to  me. 

George  was  quickly  put  under  Adam's  care  while  I 
hurried  over  to  get  my  friend,  Joe  ;  but  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  I  can't  say  which,  Joe  was  off  on  a  court- 
ing expedition.  I  left  word  for  him  to  come  over  as  soon 
as  possible.  About  four  o'clock  next  morning  a  gentle 
rap  on  my  door  told  of  Joe's  arrival.  I  soon  told  him  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  and  we  decided  to  take  George  to  the 
asylum  to  be  treated.  To  do  this  we  had  to  hurry  for  the 
depot  was  twenty  miles  away  and  only  one  train  passed 
during  the  day.  We  had  four  hours  in  whicn  to  get  ready 
and  get  to  the  depot.  George  was  waked  and  placed  in 
the  carriage  by  main  force.  Adam  reined  up  his  horses 
at  the  depot  as  the  train  rolled  in. 

After  a  day's  journey  we  were  in  Columbia  under  the 
Union  shed.  But  George  seemed  to  have  come  to  him- 
self and  refused  to  let  a  man  come  near  him.  We  pleaded 
•  with  him  and  told  him  that  we  had  brought  him  to  be 
treated.  "Not  a  man  come  near  me  !"  With  that  he 
started  off  in  a  half  run,  and  kept  up  his  pace  until  he 
took  in  the  suburbs  of  Columbia.  We  had  almost  given 
up  all  hopes  of  ever  getting  him  again,  when  he  turned 
towards  the  depot.  Now  my  heart  was  relieved,  for  I 
had  told  the  muscular  engineer  of  George's  condition, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  engine  I  motioned  the 
engineer,  and  he  caught  on. 

"Look  behind  you  ;  they  are  after  you.  Jump  in  here  ; 
you  can  hide  !"  he  said  to  George. 

Eager  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  George  immediately 
jumped  in  and  was  caught  and  taken  to  the  asylum. 
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All  along  the  way  he  pleaded,  "Don't  take  me  to  that 
place ;  I  am  not  crazy,  please." 

But  Joe  was  bent  on  having  him  where  he  could  get 
proper  treatment.  After  placing  him  under  the  doctor's 
care  we  returned  home,  trying  to  think  why  George  came 
to  my  window  that  cruelly  cold  night.  The  only  thing  I 
could  attribute  it  to  was  that  during  his  wooing  days  I 
used  to  encourage  him  and  praise  Sallie  for  her  sterling 
qualities,  etc.,  and  tried  to  make  him  shorten  the  time 
before  that  great  event,  and  after  his  mistake  he  probably 
wanted  consolation — an  essential,  I  hear,  to  jilted  folks. 

"Who  is  that  coming  at  full  speed,  Joe  ?"  In  a  pair  of 
minutes  the  rider  handed  me  a  telegram  :  "Come  at  once, 
George  was  found  this  morning  hanged  by  his  suspenders." 

Oh,  my  !  the  feelings  and  thoughts  that  I  experienced. 
"Don't  take  me  to  that  place  ;  I  am  not  crazy,  please  !" 
seemed  to  act  as  a  curtain  to  every  other  thought  that 
tried  to  enter  my  brain.  I  was  too  overcome  to  go  for 
George's  remains,  and  Joe  could  not  stop  blaming  himself 
for  taking  him  there.  I  sent  for  his  remains  and  dressed 
and  placed  them  neatly  in  a  coffin,  and  now  George  lies 
beside  his  loved  ones  in  the  family  cemetery. 

Where  is  Sallie  ?  Her  honeymoon  lasted  a  very  short 
while  after  hearing  of  the  effect  her  marriage  had  on 
George.  She  regrets  it  to  this  day  and  whenever  the 
name  George  is  called  in  her  presence  a  gloom  comes 
over  her  face.  T.  O.  L,  '01. 


Some  Things  We  Saw  and  Heard  in  Greenville. 

We  arrivnd  in  Greenville  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  wandered  aimlessly  about 
admiring  the  pretty  houses,  streets,  and  the  view  from  the 
bridge  on  Reedy  river. 
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After  spending  several  hours  in  this  manner,  we  returned 
to  Main  street  and  remembered  that  we  were  hungry. 
We  began  looking  for  a  restaurant  and  had  several  amus- 
ing experiences  before  we  finished  the  unhappy  meal 
called  breakfast. 

We  hurried  on  and  would  have  found  the  restaurant  but 
a  gentleman  stopped  us  and  began  talking  of  Clemson. 
You  can  imagine  how  willingly  we  talked  to  him. 

Speaking  of  the  cadets.  "They  are  quite  a  taking  set 
of  boys,"  said  he.  Unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  singing  the 
praise  of  so  noble  a  set  of  boys,  I  said,  "Yes,  I  believe 
they  take  well  everywhere  they  go." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "I  believe 
they  would  take  any  well  if  it  were  not  dug  too  deep  in 
the  ground." 

We  hurried  on,  seeing  a  sign  encouraging  to  a  hungry 
man.  We  entered  just  as  the  inmates,  it  seemed,  had 
finished  rising  from  sleep.  None  of  the  people  in  Green- 
ville get  up  before  nine  o'clock.  I  verily  believe  that  a 
hard-working,  early-rising  man  of  Ben  Franklin's  type, 
could  in  a  short  while,  become  independently  rich  in 
Greenville. 

We  took  seats  at  the  first  table  and  a  "patent  leather" 
negro,  about  grown,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"How'll  you  gemmens  take  your  aigs  cooked  ?  asked 
Rastus  (the  waiter).  We  told  him  soft  boiled,  and  he  left 
us.  The  table  was  arranged  to  shed  crumbs,  one  side 
being  much  higher  than  the  other. 

After  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  Rastus  to  get  to 
the  kitchen,  a  familiar  sound  greeted  us. 

It  began  very  slow  and  gentle  at  first  and  grew  rapidly 
loud  and  heart-rending.  We  felt  so  sorry  for  her.  It 
was  the  setting  hen  that  Rastus  had  disturbed  to  get  the 
"aigs"  for    breakfast.     Some   of   the  eggs  were    already 
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hatched,  because  the  "prattle"  of  biddies  could  be  heard 
between  the  more  mournful  numbers  of  the  wrathy 
mother. 

Rastus  came  tearing  in  with  the  eggs  and  deposited 
them  on  the  "slanting-diculary"  table  and  left  the  table 
a  few  steps  to  await  developments. 

One  of  the  eggs  was  broken,  very  gently,  and  was  ex- 
pected, a  'biddie'  took  a  few  turns  on  the  table  and  shook 
itself,  looked  around  at  us,  and  said  very  sweetly  :  "I'd 
leave  my  happy  home  for  you." 

"Will  you  gemmens  took  beef  or  pork  chops  ?"  inquired 
Rastus.  We  told  him  we  believed  we  would  try  the  pork 
chops  as  we  were  tired  of  beef. 

Rastus  disappeared,  and  we  talked  of  current  affairs, 
trying  to  forget  the  episode  of  the  eggs. 

Rastus  opened  the  kitchen  door  to  see  if  we  were  list- 
ening, and  a  half  grown  pug  dog  came  prancing  through 
the  room  and  began  playing  with  our  shoes. 

Very  shortly  Rastus  came  in,  but  empty  handed. 

"Well,"  we  called  together,  "where  are  the  pork 
chops  ?" 

Rastus  showed  all  his  white  teeth  and  looked  down  at 
the  dog  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"You  gemmens  '11  have  to  took  som'en  else.  I  opened 
the  door  and  the  do —  pork  chops  got  out." 

We  took  beef  and  baker's  bread  for  we  knew  he  could 
not  fool  us  on  that  ;  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  grounds  of 
which  have  drawn  a  pension   for  years. 

We  ate  hurriedly  for  fear  something  would  happen,  paid 
the  waiter,  petted  the  biddie,  spoke  kindly  to  the  dog, 
told  Rastus  to  express  our  regrets  to  the  hen,  and  left 
for  the  photographer's.  E. 
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je&itorial  department 

J.  L.  KENNEDY, Editor. 

The  State  Inter-collegiate  Oratorical  Contest  is  over, 
and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  corps  to  our  representative,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hill. 
Although  Clemson  will  not  represent  the  State  again  this 
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year  in  the  Southern  Oratorical  Contest,  the  record  made 
by  her  representative  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  one  of 
which  we  are  all  truly  proud.  Mr.  Hill  acquitted  himself 
in  a  manner  which  reflected  great  credit  both  upon  him- 
self and  the  College,  coming  out  second  in  the  contest  by 
the  judges'  decision. 


Poetry.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to  be  calling  for 
poetry  ;  in  fact,  too  late,  had  we  not  been 
calling  for  it  before  ;  but  for  the  past  few  months  we  have 
been  making  the  most  faithful  efforts  to  obtain  a  few 
samples  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  so  far  our  efforts 
have  met  with  little  success.  So  once  more  we  urge  you 
to  court  the  muse,  so  that  we  may  have  some  poetical 
flights  with  which  to  make  the  pages  of  the  commence- 
ment issue  attractive.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
students  in  the  College  who  are  capable  of  writing  poetry, 
but  they  use  some  means  to  obscure  their  talent  and 
poetical  fancies.  Don't  be  timid  about  submitting  any- 
thing which  bears  even  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
poetry,  for  we  can  assure  you  that  if  it  possesses  any 
merit  at  all  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  those 
connected  with  the  Chronicle.  It  often  occurs  that  the 
author  is  not  capable  of  deciding  whether  or  not  his  pro- 
duction possesses  any  real  merit,  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  sees  it  from  an  altogether  different  point  of  view  than 
that  from  which  a  disinterested  party  would  see  it.  There 
are  various  influences,  such  as  lack  of  confidence  in  one's 
self,  etc.,  which  may  bias  the  author's  opinion,  and  cause 
him  to  cast  aside  a  very  valuable  production  ;  therefore 
we  advise  all  those  students  who  are  inclined  to  write 
poetry  to  submit  their  productions  to  some  one  who  is 
capable  of  criticising  such  literature,  before  deciding  that 
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the  poem  is  "no  good."  From  the  present  outlook  we 
will  have  no  lack  of  prose  in  the  June  issue,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  poetry,  which  has  always  been  small,  will  be  still 
smaller  unless  the  poetical  genius  of  some  of  the  students 
is  brought  into  play. 


The  public  eye  is  upon  College  students  on  all  occa- 
sions. Often  an  opinion,  either  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
one,  is  formed  of  the  whole  student  body  by  the  way  in 
which  one  student  couducts  himself.  And  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  that  a  school  has  been  brought  into 
disrepute  by  the  conduct  of  a  few  students  who  composed 
the  small  but  bad  element  of  the  school ;  probably  the 
students  as  a  whole  were  as  gentlemanly  a  set  as  could 
be  found. 

Yet  the  public  was  inclined  to  overlook  the  gentle- 
manly conduct  of  the  whole  body,  and  judge  the  school 
by  the  conduct  of  a  few  rowdies  who  had  strayed  into 
this  body  of  gentlemen.  Knowing  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  him,  the  College  man  who  honors  and 
loves  his  College  should  make  his  conduct  at  all  times 
and  in  every  respect  above  reproach. 

The  Clemson  student  has  always  been  pointed  to  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  gentlemanly  class  of  students, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  shown  himself,  both  at 
College  and  abroad,  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  has  never 
been  guilty  of  any  conduct  which  could  reflect  unfavor- 
ably either  upon  himself  or  the  College.  But  every 
College  has  her  enemies,  and  Clemson  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  and  these  enemies  who  are  now  being  swept 
under  by  the  tide  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  con- 
tinue to  verify  the  old  saying  that  "a  drowning  man  will 
grasp  at  a  straw,"  but  in  this  case  even  the  straw  is  not 
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left  for  them  to  grasp,  but  in  their  frantic  efforts  they 
clutch  wildly  at  the  reflection  of  some  bubble  blown  up 
by  the  foul  exhalation  of  the  omnipresent  rumor  generator. 
It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  soon,  very  soon,  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  and  public  sentiment,  backed  and  swollen  by 
the  noble  work  of  Clemson  College,  will  sweep  these  ene- 
mies under  too  deep  for  them  to  even  reach  the  surface, 
much  less  grasp  at  what  their  fancy  could  before  place 
there. 


In  one  of  our  exchanges,  The  Baylor  Literary ,  appears 
an  article  entitled  the  "National  Songs  of  America," 
which  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  some  of  our 
battle  and  other  patriotic  songs,  and  shows  what  a  great 
influence  some  of  these  ballads  have  exerted  upon  the 
American  people.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  article 
from  the  critic's  point  of  view,  but  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  being  something  written  on  a  subject  to  which 
entirely  too  little  attention  has  been  given  by  writers  in 
college  journals.  Often  patriotic  pieces  of  various 
descriptions  appear  in  these  journals,  and  the  many  decis- 
ive and  thrilling  events  which  have  transpired  in  the 
history  of  our  nation  are  largely  dwelt  upon,  but  frequently 
the  prime  causes  of  these  events  and  the  power  which 
inspires  the  people  on  to  the  performance  of  so  many 
noble  deeds,  making  great  revolutionary  and  other 
changes  possible,  has  been  overlooked.  In  the  above 
mentioned  article,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  our 
songs  have  become  a  part  of  our  national  life,  and  tells 
of  the  great  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  sol- 
diers in  time  oi  war  and  reconciled  opposing  armies  when 
the  cry  of  peace  was  sounded  throughout  the  land.  And 
further  still  the  author  proves  that  the  influence  of  our 
national  songs  is  not  a  temporary,  but  a  permanent  one, 
lasting  and  making  itself  felt  long  after  the  battle  cry  has 
been  hushed. 


Exchange  Department. 

S.  E.  LILES,  'oo.           I  Fdttors 

Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  'oi,  f EDITORS. 

Every  month  or  so  the  Carolinian  presents  an  essay  on 
some  current  topic  that  we  find  among  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  the  most  entertaining  of  college 
journal  literature.  This  month  it  is  "Some  Defects  in 
Modern  Education."  It  seems  to  be  an  honest  effort  to 
discuss  some  of  the  phases  of  education  and  to  show  the 
results  of  them.  Without  pretending  to  present  a  synopsis 
of  the  article  we  state  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
food  for  thought.  The  writer  claims  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  is  a  wrong  ideal  in  education  ;  that  we 
no  longer  take  such  men  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Mc- 
Dufifie  and  Hayne  for  our  models ;  but  in  their  place  we 
have  the  "millionaire  tinker  or  fly-paper  manufacturer" 
pointed  out  as  the  model.  Another  defect  is  our  idea  of 
democratic  education  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
Germans.  Others  are  the  elective  courses,  and  the  over- 
burdening of  students.  "A  college  education,  at  best,  can 
only  show  men  how  to  handle  their  own  minds."  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  that  he  says,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  his  argument  very  interesting,  and 
would  be  glad  for  him  to  begin  where  he  left  off,  and  dis- 
cuss the  relative  values  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences. 
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Up  in  the  Apple  Tree. 

I  found  her  in  the  apple  tree, 
Swinging,  singing  merrily. 
She  was  indeed  a  charming  miss, 
Perched 

in 

the  this, 

apple 

tree 

like 

She  wouldn't  come  down,  so  nothing  prevented 
My  going  up  since  she  consented. 
Did  I  enjoy  it  ?     Truly,  'twas  bliss, 
Perched 

in 

the  like  this, 

apple 

tree 

Sitting  there  laughing,  swinging  our  feet, 
Our  bliss  was  doomed  to  be  short  but  sweet. 
The  cursed  limb  broke  as  I  reached  for  a  kiss, 
And  we  fell 

out 

of 


5  a 


— Ex. 


Xocal  an5  Blumni. 

W.  G.  HILL,           )  Editors 

F.  A.  LAWTON,      J" Editors. 

The  students  were  charmed  with  the  Chicago  Quar- 
tette, on  April  loth.  This  was  the  last  of  the  lecture 
course  entertainments,  and  proved  the  most  popular  of  all. 

Miss  Carey  Calhoun,  of  Abbeville,  is  here  visiting  her 
relatives. 

Miss  Bradford,  of  Lexington,  spent  several  days  with 
her  sister  Mrs.  Brodie  some  time  ago. 

Cadet  H.:   "What  are  some  good  books  to  read?" 
Junior  T.:   "Mother  Goose,"  "The  Story  of  a  Cat,"  and 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Tales." 

Cadet  Duckworth  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  one  of 
his  fingers  while  working  with  a  Saco  &  Pettee  card 
some  time  ago  in  the  textile  building. 

Prof.  Morrison  went  down  to  Greenwood  on  the  20th 
to  be  present  at  the  ball  game  and  oratorical  contest. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  faculty,  who  attended,  and  is 
always  ready  to  help  the  boys  on  to  victory  in  their  ath- 
letic sports. 

The  hauling  of  lumber  and  brick  for  the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected,  has  already  commenced. 

Ask  Maj.  S.  about  his  horoscope. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Shaw  remained  over  a  few  days  with  home 
folks  near  Honea  Path,  on  his  return  from  the  oratorical 
contest  at  Greenwood. 

Revival  services  were  conducted  in  the  college  chapel 
last  month  by  Rev.  Roper,  of  Spartanburg. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  Palmetto 
Society: 

J.  H.  KINSLER— President. 

W.  A.  BURGESS— Vice-President. 

F.  B.  LAWTON— Secretary. 

J.  C.  DUCKWORTH— Literary  Critic. 

J.  F.  MOORE— Treasurer. 

T.  S.  PERRIN— Sergeant-at-Arms. 

T.  A.  BROOKBANKS— Quarterly  Orator. 

RODDEY  and  LEVY— Reporting  Critics. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Columbian  Society 
for  its  annual  contest  to  be  held  on  May  4th.  The  fol- 
lowing men  will  take  part  in  the  exercises  : 

CHREITZBERG  and  ZEIGLER,  Declaimers. 
PHILLIPS  and  CARSON,  Debaters. 
NEWMAN  and  DODD,  Orators. 
J.  E.  CAUGHMAN,  Presiding  Officer. 

The  Senior  Class  have  elected  the  following  cadets  to 
act  as  marshals  during  commencement  week  : 

W.  G.  HILL,  Chief. 
E.  T.  HUGHES, 
W.  R.  DARLINGTON, 
W.  C.  FORSYTHE, 
W.  R.  THURSTON, 
E.  M.  MATTHEWS. 

Commencement  exercises  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
June  7th  and  will  last  until  Sunday  night  of  the  same  week. 

The  Annual  Commencement  Hop  given  by  the  Junior 
Class  in  honor  of  the  Graduating  Class  will  come  off  on 
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Monday  night,  June  nth.     Committee  in  charge  elected 
by  Junior  Class,  are  : 

W.  G.  HILL, 

E.  T.  HUGHES, 

W.  R.  THURSTON, 

R.  G.  FORSYTHE, 

J.  B.  LEWIS. 


Clemson  vs.  Erskine. 


On  Saturday,  April  7th,  Clemson  met  Erskine  on  the 
diamond  at  Anderson,  S.  C,  and  won  by  a  score  of  6  to  2. 
A  large  crowd  was  out  and  witnessed  the  unusually  close 
game  of  ball  between  these  two  leading  colleges  of  the 
State.  It  was  a  pitcher's  battle,  and  McMakin  for  Clem- 
son, and  Ragan  for  Erskine,  did  magnificent  work. 

Cole  did  pretty  fielding. 


Clemson  vs.  Furman,  as  Played  in  Greenville,  April  14th. 

First  Inning — Furman  at  bat.  Capt.  Scott,  of  the  Fur- 
man  team,  is  the  first  man  up,  and  flies  out  to  Cole.  Rice 
hits  safe  to  centre  field.  Everett  knocks  fly  to  centre 
field  and  Cole  makes  a  beautiful  running  catch  with  one 
hand.     Everett  fans,  with  Scott  left  on  first. 

Clemson — McMakin  goes  out  at  first.  Hughey  takes 
the  stick  and  the  Furman  rooters  try  to  guy  him.  He 
replies  by  a  three-bagger  in  left  field.  Hunter  goes  out 
at  left  field.  Hughey  tags  and  scores.  Bamberg  up  and  out 
by  second  to  first.     Score  :    1  too  in  favor  of  Clemson. 

Second  Inning — Furman  ;  Workman  out  on  a  pop  fly 
to  catcher.     Agnew  fans.     Coleman  goes  out  at  first. 
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Clemson — Grey  out  at  first.  Lanhan  same.  Cole 
same. 

Third  Inning — Furman  ;  Humphries  out ;  foul  fly  to 
first.  Wright  saws.  Scott  hits  safe  to  centre.  Rice 
strikes  out  and  Furman's  runner  is  again  left  on  first. 

Clemson — Gaines  dies  on  first.  McMakin  gets  first  on 
shortstop's  error.  Hughey  takes  the  stick  again  for  a 
two  bagger,  and  McMakin  is  advanced  to  third.  Hunter 
strikes  out  ;  Mauldin  same,  with  Hughey  left  on  second 
and  McMakin  on  third. 

Fourth  Inning — Furman  ;  Workman  and  Burbage 
declared  out  for  taking  wrong  time  at  bat.  Everett  gets 
to  second  on  Mauldin's  wild  throw.  Agnew  strikes  out 
with  Everett  on  second. 

Clemson — Bamberg  fans  and  Grey  goes  out  to  left  field. 
Lanhan  fans. 

Fifth  Inning — Furman  ;  Coleman,  Humphries  and 
Wright  strike  out. 

Clemson — Cole  fans.  Gaines  gets  hit  and  takes  first. 
McMakin  gets  to  second  on  centre  field's  error.  Hughey 
flys  out  to  left  field.  Gaines  tags  and  scores.  Hunter 
makes  first  on  short  shortstop's  wild  throw  and  McMakin 
scores. 
Mauldin  out  at  first,  with  Hunter  left  on  second. 

Sixth  Inning — Furman  ;  Scott  out  to  short.  Rice  gets 
a  hit.  Everett  fans.  Burbage  gets  first  on  third's  wild 
throw.      Workman  saws. 

Clemson — Bamberg  hits  safe  to  right  field.  Grey 
called  out.  Lanhan  gets  first  on  error,  and  Bamberg 
scores.     Cole  fans.     Gaines  out  by  a  foul  fly. 

Seventh  Inning — Furman  ;  Agnew  safe  hit.  Coleman 
first  base  on  error.  Humphries  gets  a  safe  hit  to  centre 
field,   but   Bamberg,   by   a  beautiful   throw    from    centre 
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field,  throws  Agnew  out  on  home  plate.  Wright  out  to 
McMakin,  and  Rice  out  at  first. 

Clemson — McMakin  one  bag  to  right  field,  and  steals 
second.  Hughey  and  Hunter  strike  out.  Mauldin  out 
first. 

Eighth  Inning — Furman  ;  Everett  out  to  left  field. 
Burbagc  fans.  Workman  knocks  a  short  pop  fly  and 
Hughey's  catch  is  a  feature. 

Clemson — Bamberg  out  at  short ;  Grey  at  first.  Lan- 
han  gets  a  two-base  hit.  Coleman  follows  by  a  safe  hit, 
and  Lanhan  scores.     Gaines  out  at  first. 

Ninth  Inning — Furman  ;  Agnew  strikes  out.  Coleman 
out  to  Hunter.     Humphries  out  at  first. 

Final  score  5  to  1  in  favor  of  Clemson. 

LINE  UP. 

Clemson.  Position.  Furman. 

Hunter second  base Scott. 

Lanhan catcher Rice. 

Mc  Makin pitcher Everett. 

Cole left  field Burbage. 

Gaines right  field Workman. 

Bamberg centre  field Agnew. 

Grey first  base Coleman. 

Hughey third  base Humphries. 

Mauldin short  stop Wright. 

Errors — Furman,  6  ;  Clemson,  3.     Struck  out  by  McMakin.  12  ;  by 
Everett,  8.  Base  Hits-Furman,  6  ;  Clemson,  7.  Stolen  Bases-McMakin. 

SCORE   BY  INNINGS. 

Clemson 1     o    o    o     2     1     o     1     • — 5 

Furman o    o    o    o     o    o     1     o    o — 1 

W.  G.  H. 


Ask  Major  M.  how  his  Garden  is  coming  on. 

Cadet  T.  to  Cadet  B.:   "Couldn't  that  man  sing  bass  ?" 
Cadet  B.:   "He  didn't  sing  bass — he  sung  basso?" 

"Boy"  Lawton  has  resumed  the  barber  business. 
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The  Foot  Ball  Magazine  will  be  out  shortly,  and  every 
one  who  feels  an  interest  in  athletics  should  subscribe. 


Second  Annual  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  second  annual  contest  of  the  South  Carolina  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Association  was  held  in  the  court 
house  at  Greenwood  on  the  night  of  April  20th.  Mr.  C. 
M.  Boyd  of  Erskine  was  the  winner  of  the  first  honor 
medal,  while  the  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Hill 
of  Clemson.  The  winning  of  this  medal  reflects  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Hill  ;  for  he  was  notified  that  he  would 
represent  Clemson  only  two  weeks  before  the  contest. 
It  would  seem  also  that  Mr.  Hill  was  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  a  subject.  The  State's  correspondent  said  "Mr. 
Hill,  as  would  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  attends  a 
school  where  military  training  is  in  vogue,  was  in  favor  of 
war,  red,  bloody  war,  thought  it  grand  to  talk  of  battles, 
of  battles  by  land  and  sea  where  swollen,  blackened 
bodies  mark  the  day's  work."  Allowing  a  goodly  per 
cent,  for  gush,  there  is  possibly  something  left  in  this 
statement,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  Mr.  Hill  had  left  off 
his  fighting  style  he  might  have  made  a  better  impression 
on  the  judges.  But  considering  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  worked  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  Mrfc 
Hill  has  done  well.     And  Clemson  is  proud  of  him. 

We  give  below  the  official  grades  of  the  speakers  : 

Composition.     Delivery.     Average. 

Derrick,  (Newberry) 73.3  79.9  76.6 

Ligon,  (Clinton) 79  78.6  78.8 

Daniel,  (Furman) . ... 81.3  81.7  81.5 

Boyd,  (Erskine) 87.6  85.5  86.5 

Hill,  (Clemson) 86.6  83.5  85 

Koger,  (Wofford) 82.3  86.5  84.4 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year  : 

President — Q.  B.  Newman,  (Clemson). 
Vice-President— L.  W.  Brown,  (Clinton). 
Recording  Secretary — Geo.  F.  Claussen,  (Newberry). 
Treasurer — W.  W.  Coleman,  (Furman). 
Sec.  of  Sealed  Marks— W.  C.  Koger,  (Wofford). 
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The  Battle  Flag  Unfurled. 

The  nations  are  at  war.  The  age  of  "blood  offering" 
has  not  yet  passed.  At  this  period  in  the  world's  history, 
we  are  compelled  to  consider  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  war. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  nine, 
representatives  of  the  world's  foremost  powers  assembled 
at  the  Hague,  amid  the  solemn  peal  of  national  bells,  and 
the  murmur  of  sweet  music,  interrupted  by  the  thunder- 
ing of  cannon  at  Glencoe  and  Ladysmith.  A  thousand 
enthusiastic  pens  celebrated  the  peace  manifesto  of  the 
Czar,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
nations.  Yet,  to-day  the  world  must  stand  convinced  of 
the  fact,  that  arbitration  and  disarmament  is  but  a  theory 
— an  iridescent  dream. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  much  of  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  war,  of  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  have  pictured  to  yourself  that  longed  for  mil- 
lenium  : 

"  When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

But  you  have  ever  glanced  at  the  obverse  side  and  con- 
sidered   the    advantages — nay,    even    the    necessity    and 
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morality  of  war  ?  It  has  been  so  universally  conceded 
that  war  is  a  curse,  and  that  the  progress  of  civilizatiion 
is  slowly  eradicating  this  evil,  that  many  people  have 
accepted  this  view  as  the  only  genuine  one  to  hold.  Yet 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  war,  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  which  may  suggest  the 
conclusion,  that  war  is  not  only  necessary  but  moral. 

I  would  have  you  turn  your  eyes  upon  God's  handi- 
work around  you  and  observe  the  lessons  therein  set 
forth.  See  the  silver  stream  as  it  flows  gaily  onward,  and 
note  the  pebbles  in  its  lucid  depths  whose  surfaces  have 
been  worn  smooth  and  round  by  the  liquid  war  upon  their 
faces  ?  See  the  giant  oak  in  yonder  forest  whose  very 
strength  has  sapped  the  life-blood  from  the  stubby 
growth  around  !  Turn  to  yonder  cloud  and  see  it  as  it 
gathers  unto  itself,  drifting  clouds,  growing  larger  and 
heavier  until  the  whole  sky  is  darkened.  Then  note  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  heavens,  as  the  thunder  clouds  burst 
and  the  rains  fall,  here  and  there  blasting  a  noble  tree, 
and  spoiling  the  fair  face  of  nature,  but  yet  refreshing  the 
thirsty  earth,  so  that  it  may  yield  its  fruits.  Thus  nature's 
self  doth  teach  us  how  to  war. 

Ascend  the  scale  a  little,  and  learn  how  savage  beasts 
exist  upon  weaker  animals  around  them.  Yet  still  higher, 
and  note  the  daily  battle  of  man  for  bread — how  he 
slaves  and  toils  and  fights  for  his  sustenance  ;  how  he 
crushes  the  weaker  man  in  his  eagerness  for  supremacy. 
This  struggles  when  organized  becomes  war. 

I  would  have  you  also  reflect  upon  that  moral  warfare 
which  is  the  essence  of  our  nature — the  struggle  between 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  continually  taking  place 
within  the  breast  of  each  one  of  us.  If  war  is  really  the 
"great  accursed,"  and  to  be  shunned  on  every  side,  then 
life  itself,  in  the  world  must  be  "accursed,"  and  we  must 
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resign  ourselves  to  the  tranquil  existence  of  the  hermit 
and  recluse,  of  old ;  for  life,  as  God  means  it  for  usr  is  a 
great  battlefield  where  the  two  mightiest  protagonists 
wage  an  inevitable  war  which  will  cease  only  when  the 
essence  of  things  are  dissolved  on  that  great  day  in  the 
universal  love  of  God,  whose  dwelling  of  light,  truth,  and 
love  is  alone  free  from  the  din  of  incessant  strife. 

This  battle  of  the  soul,  against  darkness,  doubt,  des- 
pair, and  the  devil,  as  man  began  to  recognize  man  as  a 
fellow  and  comrade  in  the  struggle,  became  the  animat- 
ing principle  of  whole  bodies  of  men,  and  sent  them  in 
armed  battalions  into  the  field  of  struggle  for  rights,  lib- 
erties and  common  country. 

War  had  its  origin  in  the  early  morning  of  history,  when 
men  banded  themselves  together  for  mutual  protection. 
That  the  Old  Testament  is  permeated  with  a  warlike 
spirit  needs  no  proof.  Jehovah  is  known  as  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  and  his  commands  to  his  people  more  frequently 
involve  bloodshed  than  compromise.  Did  he  not  impose 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  upon  his  people  as  a 
sacred  duty  ?  And  all  through  the  ages  that  have  taught 
us  that  we  are  obeying  his  commands  when  we  uphold  a 
righteous  cause. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  many  wars  of  the  dark  ages 
in  which  the  great  concrete  foundations  of  Christianity 
were  laid  :  when  Goth  and  Hun  and  Vandal  invading  the 
empire  with  fire  and  sword,  came  only  to  be  conquered, 
and  christianized  whole  armies  at  a  time  ;  nor  of  the  Cru- 
sades by  which  the  coarseness  of  the  West  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  culture  of  the  East ;  nor  of  the 
various  other  wars  that  have  been  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  Let  me  hasten  to  speak  of  later 
wars  that  have  benefitted  humanity, — of  a  revolution  in 
England's  colonies,    that  not    only   saved   civil  liberty  in 
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England,  but  laid  the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  com- 
monwealth in  the  New  World.  Americans  fought  for 
liberty.  Were  they  justified  ?  The  glad  answer  of  over 
seventy  millions  of  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  is,  ''Yes  !   a  thousand  times,  yes  I" 

War  has  followed,  and  must  ever  follow,  when  one  part 
of  a  nation  denies  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  other  part; 
and  so,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  world  was  made 
to  tremble,  at  a  struggle  between  two  parts  of  this  natiou 
which  had  itself  been  founded  by  a  war.  Sons  of  the  same 
country  grappled  at  each  other's  throats  in  support  of  a 
cause  that  each  thought  to  be  just.  Could  either  have 
refused  battle  to  the  other  ?  If  the  North  had  not  fought 
for  the  idea  of  union  which  she  firmly  believed  in,  or  the 
South  not  boldly  maintained,  before  the  world,  rights 
under  a  constitution  which  her  representatives  mainly  had 
helped  to  frame, — could  the  men  of  either  section  grasp 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  other  without  a  blush  of 
shame  ?  No  !  war,  bloody  as  it  proved  to  be  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  differences  when  once  they  were  brought 
prominently  forward  in  the  public  consciousness.  And 
to-day  the  heroism  of  both  armies  is  the  common  heritage 
of  the  republic.  Nor  could  the  unparalleled  prosperity 
of  both  parts  of  the  nation,  since  that  struggle,  ever  have 
been,  or  the  cordial  feeling  that  we  may  now  safely  pre- 
dict, ever  have  existed,  -without  that  struggle  ?  The 
Puritan  of  the  North  and  the  Cavalier  of  the  South  were 
cast  in  different  moulds,  and  it  was  impossible  for  two 
such  types  of  character,  so  widely  divergent  in  customs 
and  traditions,  one  or  the  other  of  which  has  stamped  its 
impress  on  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  dwell  together  in 
peace.  The  contest  had  to  come ;  but  in  that  meeting 
the  two  discordant  elements  were  welded  together  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  and  pitiable  indeed  is  he  who 
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would  strive  to  relight  those  smouldering  embers  of  sec- 
tional opposition  and  party  strife.  The  bitter  cup  has 
passed;  the  last  stumbling-block  has  been  removed  from 
our  path  of  progress,  and  we  can  now  move  forward  with 
a  giant's  stride  to  that  high  destiny  for  which  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  God  has  fitted  us — the  greatest  nation  and 
the  grandest  people  in  all  the  mighty  tide  of  time. 

Still  following  the  history  of  our  own  republic,  I  would 
brin^  to  your  notice,  sirs,  the  highest  and  noblest  cause 
for  battle — battle  for  the  sake  of  humanity — the  chastise- 
ment of  an  effete  and  corrupt  nation,  and  the  liberation  of 
a  brave  and  struggling  people.  In  Cuba,  that  "Pearl  of 
the  Antilles,"  which  Spain  had  won  so  proudly,  but  which 
she  had  so  sadly  misused,  she  was  at  last  to  find  her 
Nemesis.  For  the  murder  of  her  own  people  ;  for  the 
blood  of  those  slaughtered  millions  during  the  reign  of 
the  Inquisition,  whose  terrible  cry  of  suffering  could  not 
be  silenced,  but  came  ringing  down  through  the  centuries, 
Spain  incurred  a  terrible  retribution.  By  the  same  stroke, 
the  right  to  push  forward  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Spain  goaded 
us  by  her  taunts  and  insults,  and  buried  our  brave 
sailors  in  the  putrid  waters  of  Havana  Harbor ;  Cuba 
cried  to  us  through  her  widows  and  orphans.  Was 
war  ever   more   necessary — ever  morally  more  justified  ? 

But  consider  furthermore,  the  beneficent  results  of  this 
war  upon  our  own  people.  The  Spanish-American  war 
has  welded  the  Union  together,  as  fifty  years  of  peaceful 
days  could  not  have  done,  and  to-day,  North  and  South 
are  side  by  side,  blazing  the  path  of  civilization  into  dis- 
tant and  foreign  lands. 

Whatever  sectional  bitterness  and  party  strife  existed 
by  virtue  of  the  Civil  war  has  been  swept  away,  and  we  now 
stand  in  the  close  communion  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
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Then  let  us  cant  no   more    c(  war  and  its  horrors,    for 

America,  the  envied  pearl  of  the  western  diadem,  stands 

proudly  forth   as   the    exponent  of  battle  to  the    death. 

And  may    the  time   never  come  when  it  can  be  said  of 

America,  as  of  other  less  courageous  countries, 

"The  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels, 
And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels." 

For  when  a  great  nation  takes  its  hand  from  the  sword- 
hilt  to  put  a  penny  in  its  purse,  the  end  of  its  glory  is 
near. 

This  grand  and  mighty  nation,  which  has  been  for  the 
past  hundred  years  gathering  strength  for  the  struggle, 
but  yesterday  stepped  forth  in  her  might,  and  flinging 
down  the  gauntlet,  announced  a  new  world-policy  and 
principles  of  government,  and  by  that  act  pledged  herself 
to  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  comers,  not  only  her  own 
freedom — for  that  no  one  will  contest — but  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  all  who  turned  to  her  for  aid  Shall 
she  turn  back  to-day,  fearing  lest  she  spend  a  little  blood 
and  a  little  coin  in  war  ;  or  lest  she  will  not  receive  the 
plaudits  of  the  Old  World,  jealous  forsooth,  and  fearful 
for  their  own  pet  oppressions  ? 

I  sometimes  dream  that  God  in  his  mercy  raised  this 
nation  up  unto  salvation.  I  delight  to  trace  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  past  nations  the  finger  of  God,  and  strive 
to  read  the  Almighty's  plan  in  the  historic  page.  In  the 
farthest  East  appeared  the  first  feint  light  of  civilization's 
dawn,  and  westward  ever  since,  the  star  of  empire  hath 
taken  its  way  ;  while  each  succeeding  nation  that  rose  in 
its  luminous  path  hath  reached  a  higher  plane  and 
wrought  out  a  grander  destiny.  Egypt,  whose  lofty 
pyramids  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  people  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  beginning  of  mathematics  ;  the  Greek, 
whose  beautiful  temples  but  symbolize  the   art  and  cul- 
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ture  that  they  contributed  ;  the  Roman,  who  first  reduced 
government  and  organization  to  a  science. 

The  star  now  blazes  in  the  world's  extreme  west,  and  it 
is  now  the  appointed  time  for  our  own  dear  country  to 
take  the  initiative  and  stand  up  and  do  battle  for  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  wherever  they  are  endangered  in 
whatever  clime.  The  awful  responsibility  of  leadership 
against  the  opposite  principle  of  empire  and  absolute 
rule,  as  exemplified  in  that  other  young  nation  which  has 
grown  up  so  rapidly  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  rests 
upon  us  who  have  shattered  the  scepter  of  the  tyrant 
and  broken  the  shackles  of  the  slave  ;  who  have  torn  the 
diadem  from  off  princes'  brows,  and  placed  the  fasces  of 
authority  in  the  peoples'  hands.  We  have  promised  to 
lead  the  human  race  to  a  land  where  justice  reigns 
supreme.  Can  we  make  good  our  promise  ?  Are  we 
equal  to  the  task  to  which  we  have  given  our  hands  ? 
All  eyes  are  upon  us,  my  countrymen,  in  hope  or  fear,  in 
prayer  or  protest.  Pause  not  in  this  grand  career,  this 
march  of  progress,  this  war  of  reformation.  So  long  as 
we  need  fight  the  old  order  for  justice's  sake,  let  us  not 
hesitate, 

"They  say  that  war  is  hell,  the  'great  accursed,' 
The  sin  impossible  to  be  forgiven, 

Yet  I  can  look  beyond  it  at  its  worst, 
And  still  find  blue  in  Heaven. 

"Methinks,  I  see  how  spirits  may  be  tried, 
Transfigured  into  beauty  on  war's  verge, 

Like  the  flowers,  whose  tender  grace  is  learned,  beside 
The  trampling  of  the  surge. 

"And  when  I  note  how  nobly  nature's  form 
Under  the  war's  red  rain,  I  deem  it  true, 

That  he  who  made  the  earthquake  and  the  storm, 
Perchance  makes  battles  too." 

W.  G.  Hm,.  '01. 
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The  Pedagogue. 

Royal  Hudson  was  born  in  a  little  Pennsylvania  town 
in  which  one  of  the  State  Colleges  is  situated.  He  grew 
up  as  most  other  boys  do  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys 
about  his  own  age.  At  the  proper  age  he  was  placed  in 
the  college  where  many  of  his  play  fellows  had  already 
begun  the  life  of  students. 

His  early  friendship  with  the  boys  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood  deepened  into  the  richer  attachments  that 
are  peculiar  to  college  men;  and  with  several  of  these 
friends  he  soon  formed  a  little  group  that  came  to  be 
characterized  as  the  "friends." 

Many  happy  hours  were  spent  by  the  "friends"  in  out- 
door sport,  or  in  close  communion  on  the  campus.  Their 
greatest  intimacy  grew  from  their  love  affairs  ;  and,  as 
would  be  expected,  no  secrets  could  possibly  be  kept. 
The  very  thoughts  of  any  one  became  the  property  of  all. 

Royal  Hudson  and  Arthur  Rembert  were  close  com- 
panions and  composed  the  inner  circle  of  the  "friends." 
Royal  had  loved  Arthur's  sister,  Nonie,  from  the  time 
when  they  had  played  together  as  children.  And  as  he 
grew  to  be  a  man  and  she  a  woman,  their  love  grew  from 
a  sentiment  to  the  firm  attachment  of  maturer  years.  No 
golden  band  told  the  world  that  they  were  engaged;  and, 
in  fact,  neither  had  ever  spoken  of  the  future.  But  there 
was  that  understanding  with  which  loving  hearts  are 
bound  together,  far  more  enduring  than  the  sentiment  of 
the  band  of  gold. 

The  few  years  of  Royal's  college  life  were  a  season  of 
unalloyed  happiness.  But  to  all  things  human  comes  the 
finis.  And  the  fortune  of  life  decreed  that  he  should  be 
separated  from  the  scenes,  and  later  from  even  the  mem- 
ory of  his  happiness. 
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After  graduation  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go 
South  and  begin  his  profession  of  teaching.  Royal's 
leave-taking  was  a  sad  one,  but  with  all  the  courage  at 
command,  he  turned  from  the  past  and  resolutely  faced 
the  future.  But  all  was  not  dark  in  his  new,  Southern 
home.  Like  all  other  young  fellows  similarly  situated 
he  found  moments  in  which  to  build  air  castles  of  fame 
and  wealth  ;  and  later,  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
no  virtue  in  either,  and  that  all  his  heart  craved  was  to 
make  one  little  woman  happy. 

While  our  young  friend  was  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  love  and  pedagogy,  the  nation  was  in  the 
greatest  excitement  over  state's  rights  and  slavery. 
Speeches  had  been  made  in  the  Senate,  and  the  justness 
of  each  side  had  been  proclaimed  from  platforms  north 
and  south.  The  pedagogue  studied  the  questions  at  issue 
and  the  motives  of  those  who  made  the  arguments,  and 
decided  where  his  allegiance  should  be  placed.  The 
excitement  grew  intense  and  every  one  expected  the 
catastrophe  that  came  January  9,  1861. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  the  fortune  of  Royal  Hudson 
underwent  another  and  more  serious  change.  He  had 
lived  several  years  in  the  south  and  had  grown  in  sym- 
pathy with  southern  life  and  thought.  He  saw  the  great 
questions  of  politics  as  southerners  saw  them ;  and  his 
honest,  chivalrous  nature  revolted  at  the  treatment  his 
neighbors  were  given  by  northern  politicians.  And  was 
he  not  a  southerner  despite  the  fact  of  northern  birth  ? 
Nothing  but  kindness  had  been  shown  him  and  he  had 
been  made  the  recipient  of  an  hospitality  unknown  in 
other  sections. 

Royal  Hudson  found  presented  to  him  two  paths.  One 
preserved  his  relatives  and  friends,  but  at  the  expense  of 
what  he  thought  right  and  just.     The  other  course  meant 
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the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  honor  unsullied,  and 
a  consciousness  of  duty  performed.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  entered  the  southern  army.  He  had  made  his  choice 
deliberately  and  no  misgiving  was  felt  when  the  estrange- 
ment came.  Cast  out  by  relatives  and  friends  had  been 
the  lot  of  many  another  northern  and  sometimes  a  south- 
ern boy. 

When  even  his  old  college  mates  gave  him  up  there 
remained  one  tie  to  the  happy  days  of  the  past.  That 
tie  was  the  constant  love  of  Nonie  Rembert.  This  hap- 
piness would  have  been  sufficient  for  Royal  but  he  never 
knew  that  she  remained  true  to  him.  Indignant  parents 
severed  the  last  cord  that  bound  him  to  his  childhood 
home.     He  was  left  alone. 

Royal  Hudson  served  his  adopted  country  throughout 
the  war ;  and  when  the  "Southern  Cross"  was  furled 
around  the  broken  staff,  he  was  among  those  noble  men 
who  strived,  while  hot  tears  rolled  from  hunger-furrowed, 
hopeless  faces,  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  its  tattered  but 
honor  enshrined  folds. 

The  soldier  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labor  and 
took  up  the  thread  of  life.  The  school  was  opened  and 
prospered.  We  will  not  follow  him  through  the  years 
that  immediately  followed  in  which  he  advanced  rapidly 
in  his  chosen  profession.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  through 
all  the  new  honors  conferred,  the  same  gentleness  of 
manner  and  the  same  ideal  of  duty  remained  with  him. 

When  the  events  just  chronicled  had  grown  dim  through 
the  more  than  a  score'  of  years  that  had  elapsed,  an 
old,  white  haired  man,  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
education  and  crowned  with  the  greatest  honors  that 
learned  societies  could  bestow,  decided  to  visit  his  child- 
hood home. 

When  a  young  man   he  accepted   the  estrangement  of 
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loved  ones  as  just  punishment  for  the  course  that  he  had 

elected    to    pursue.     But    with    the    whitening   hair  and 

return  of  childhood — a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  old  age — 

th^  feeling  that  inspired  Goldsmith  came  over  him  : 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untroubled,  fondly  turns  to  thee." 

Dr.  Hudson  found  the  old  homestead  and  many  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  His  parents  had  long  since  passed 
to  rest,  and  only  a  sister  and  a  brother  remained  to  greet 
him. 

His  claim  to  be  Royal  Hudson  was  treated  as  absurd. 
"Why,"  said  his   brother,    "Roy   has  been  dead  over 
twenty  years ;  he  was  killed  in  battle  and  lies  buried  in 
the  family  cemetery." 

Dr.  Hudson  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  was 
their  brother,  and  the  reunion  was  complete.  No  word 
of  reproach  from  either  embittered  its  sweetness. 

He  found  some  of  his  old  college  mates  and  they  for- 
gave all  the  past  and  received  him  again  to  their  hearts 
as  one  given  from  the  dead. 

It  was  not  so  with  Arthur  Rembert.  He  could  not 
recognize  the  slender,  girlish  boy  in  the  sturdy  gray 
haired  man. 

"Roy  Hudson  had  no  beard  or  gray  hair,"  said  Rem- 
bert unwilling  to  give  up  his  old  friend  and  recognize  the 
stranger. 

"Don't  you  expect  a  man's  beard  to  grow  and  his  hair 
to  get  gray?"  asked  Dr.  Hudson  smiling. 

"But,"  persisted  Rembert,  "Roy  went  serenading  with 
us,  and  I  knew  all  his  secrets." 

"Yes,  I  remember  those  serenades  and  the  happiness  we 
had  and  the  love  affairs  of  all  the  fellows." 

"But,"  asserted  Rembert,  as  convincing  evidence,  "Roy 
could  sing." 
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"How  do  you  know  that  I  cannot  ?" 

"Well,  let  me  hear  you." 

Dr.  Hudson  began  singing  one  of  their  old  favorite  col- 
lege songs,  and  the  voice  that  had  commanded  on  the 
battlefield,  had  helped  the  young  mind  to  master  difficul- 
ties, and  had  held  societies  spell  bound  with  learned  dis- 
courses, had  lost  none  of  the  youthful  sweetness.  But  he 
could  not  finish;  the  arms  of  his  friend  were  around  his 
neck  and  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Their  reunion 
was  sweet. 

"How  is  your  sister,  Nonie  ?"  asked  Dr.  Hudson. 

"She  has  been  dead  several  years,  but  come  home  with 
me  Roy." 

They  entered  the  parlor  and  Arthur  took  from  the  table 
an  old  album.  It  opened  at  Royal's  picture.  The  pic- 
ture was  covered  by  a  letter.  Arthur  handed  the  letter 
to  Royal. 

"She  remained  true  to  you  to  the  last  and  never  mar- 
ried, and  when  she  died  left  this  letter  to  be  placed  over 
your  picture.   It  would  not  be  improper  for  you  to  read  it." 

As  Dr.  Hudson  opened  the  letter  a  flaxen  curl  fell  into 
his  hand.  He  read  the  letter  and  silence  came  over  the 
friends. 

Memories  crowd  thick  upon  him.  He  recalls  to  mind 
a  girlish  figure  and  a  wealth  of  flaxen  curls.  The  letter 
falls  to  the  floor  but  the  heart  reads  on. 

And  there  in  the  deepening  twilight  he  seemed  to  be 
clasping  a  hand,  and  feeling  a  great  love  constraining  him 
while  a  sweet  smile  played  about  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

A  sigh  broke  from  the  parted  lips  as  the  curtain  was 
drawn  upon  the  past.  EDGAR  M.  MATTHEWS,  '01. 
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Why  He  Stopped. 

Nestled  among  the  hazy  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 

lies  the  little  town  of  M .     It  is  not   what  one  would 

call  a  regular  summer  resort,  but  still  transient  drummers 
and  even  a  few  summer  boarders   do   occasionally  arrive. 

On  the  memorable  4th  of  July  of  which  I  write,  as  the 
great  steel  horse  paused  as  for  breath,  amid  the  cries  of 
hackmen,  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen  summers,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  descended  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  sleeper.  John,  the  brother,  was  a  healthy,  well 
developed  boy,  but  lacked  the  winning  ways  and  tender 
grace  of  his  sister  Lucy.  They  were  whirled  away  to 
the  hotel  where  new  friends  were  soon  met. 

Weeks  went  by  in  happy  freedom,  until  the  frequent 
drinking  of  the  brother  marred  the  sister's  happiness. 
His  drinking  was  soon  followed  by  bad  company  and 
cards,  bringing  sorrow  and  misery  to  Lucy,  who  tried  to 
warn  her  brother  against  the  fearful  destiny  awaiting  him. 
He  heeded  her  not,  but  with  giant  strides  he  hurried  him- 
self to  ruin.  One  night  as  he  was  gathered  with  some  of 
his  friends  about  a  card  table,  calling  loudly  in  drunken 
stupor  for  more  wine,  a  figure  in  wnite  stole  softly  from 
an  adjoining  room  and  laid  its  hand  upon  his  shoulder — 
it  was  his  sister.  She  begged  him  to  stop  and  come  with 
her,  but  he  would  not,  and  cursing  told  her  to  return  to 
her  room. 

The  game  went  on ;  wine  was  brought  and  drank ; 
money  was  won  and  lost,  but  not  until  he  had  lost  all,  did 
John  rise  from  the  table  and  staggering  went  to  his  room. 
Drunken,  tired,  sick  at  heart,  he  sat  by  the  window  listen- 
ing to  the  whippoorwill  calling  to  his  mate. The  cool  wind 
fanned  his  aching  head,  but  revenge  had  taken  possession 
of  his  heart ;  and  while  he  was  thinking  of  how  some  day 
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luck  would  smile  upon  him,  his  revelry  was  suddenly 
ended  by  a  low  moan.  Not  till  then  had  he  thought  of 
Lucy,  but  now  he  staggered  to  her  room.  Kneeling  by 
the  open  window,  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon  falling  in 
silvery  waves  upon  her  long,  untied  hair,  clad  in  white 
and  with  folded  hands,  breathing  a  prayer  for  her  brother's 
soul,  was  his  sister.  He  staggered  more  as  it  seemed 
from  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  one  who  seemed 
transformed  from  the  living  to  one  of  God's  Angels.  He 
stood  and  watched  the  still  kneeling  figure,  then  crossed 
the  room  and  kneeling,  placed  his  arm  about  his  sister, 
while  his  heart  tones  blended  with  earnest  prayer,  in 
thanks  for  her  love  and  forgiveness  of  his  wrongs.  The 
whippoorwill  whistled  more  softly,  the  cool  breeze  blew 
the  perfume  of  roses  and  violets  about  the  room  ;the  gray 
mists  floated  lazily  about  the  mountain  tops,  while  God 
smiled  down  on  the  saver  and  the  saved. 

F.  G.  D.,  '02. 


An  Indian  Hartyr. 

Chulochculla's  treaty  with  the  "Great  King"  had  been 
broken,  and  the  whole  Cherokee  Nation  was  preparing 
for  a  general  massacre  of  the  frontier  settlements  to 
avenge  the  horrible  butchery  of  the  Indian  prisoners  at 
Fort  Prince  George.  Messengers  were  hurrying  from 
town  to  town,  the  women  were  chanting  their  war  songs, 
and  the  warriors  were' covering  themselves  with  their 
hideous  war  paints ;  but  the  brave  young  chief,  Wisuska, 
had  been  sitting  by  his  wigwam  fire  all  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  sachem  came  in  and 
said,  "What  makes  the  brave  young  chief  sit  by  his  fire 
when  the  sun  shines  warm  ?  Is  he  sick  ?"  Wisuska  knew 
that  he  had  already  been  accused  of  being  the  pale-face's 
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friend,  and  that  he  must  give  the  great  chief  some  reason 
for  his  indifference.  It  was  several  minutes  before  he 
replied,  then,  taking  the  great  chief  by  the  hand,  he  said: 
"Wisuska  is  sad  because  the  spirits  of  our  dead  braves 
have  been  taking  to  him.  When  the  night  is  dark,  Wisus- 
ka will  scalp  the  pale-face  who  killed  his  brother. 
Wisuska  has  many  scalps  in  his  wigwam,  his  feet  are 
never  tired,  his  moccasin  leaves  no  tracks.  Wisuska 
would  go  to-night  and  watch  the  pale-face  with  his 
women."  v 

The  old  chief  was  deceived.  Wisuska's  request  was 
granted;  that  night  he  was  sent  as  a  scout,  to  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Saluda  in  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now 
Anderson  county.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  went  to 
the  wigwam  of  Lona,  an  old  fortune-telling  squaw. 

By  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Wisuska  had  reached  a 
spring  that  was  only  four  or  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
English  settlement.  While  eating  h^s  simple  breakfast 
of  parched  meal  and  dried  venison,  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  heavy  groan  in  the  thicket  just  behind  him. 
There,  by  the  side  of  a  fallen  tree,  could  be  seen  the  form 
of  a  sleeping  Indian.  Wisuska  crept  up,  pushed  back 
the  grass  and  leaves  and  carefully  examined  the  sleeper's 
face.  Yes,  it  was  his  only  living  brother,  and  he  was 
drunk.  The  white  men  that  had  murdered  his  other 
brother  at  Fort  Prince  George,  had  also  made  a  dog  of 
Nokoma  by  selling  him  their  "poison  water." 

This  thought  maddened  Wisuska.  He  longed  to  hear 
the  pale-face's  death-shriek,  as  he  sank  beneath  the 
Indian's  tomahawk  ;  hedonged  to  hold  their  warm,  bloody 
scalp  in  his  hand.  But  he  must  save  Eona,  the  pale-face's 
beautiful  daughter,  first,  for,  if  she  were  lost,  what  would 
all  earth  besides  be  worth  ? 

There  Wisuska  stood  pondering  whether  or  not  to  wake 
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his  brother.  He  knew  that  for  a  small  bribe  Nokoma 
would  willingly  join  him  in  his  dangerous  undertaking,  but 
would  Nokoma  keep  the  secret  ?  When  you  have  finished 
this  story,  reader,  you  may  answer  Wisuska's  question  as 
you  wish,  but  for  the  present  we  must  leave  him  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  as  best  he  can  while  we  listen  to 
another  tale. 

Twas  nearly  dark  when  John  Welton  reached  his  cozy 
little  cabin.  Here  he  had  expected  to  find  waiting  for 
him  a  warm  supper  and  his  children :  Eona,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  seventeen,  and  Tommie,  her  little  ten-year  old 
brother.  But  the  house  was  still,  the  fire  had  burned  out. 
Where  were  his  children  ?  He  called  Eona,  but  heard  no 
answer  save  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  as  it  died  away 
in  the  dark,  wild  woods  around  him. 

The  news  of  Captain  Cotymore's  insidious  murder  and 
its  accompanying  atrocities  along  with  the  rumors  that 
the  Cherokees  were  taking  the  war-path,  had  just  reached 
the  settlement  that  day.  Hence  John  Welton's  first 
thought  and  final  conclusion  was  that  his  children  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Overpowered  with  sorrow 
and  anguish,  he  sank  down  on  the  door  step,  and  wept. 
His  tears  had  ceased  to  flow ;  and,  with  a  desperate, 
burning  hatred  for  the  Indian  that  nothing  but  their  blood 
could  satisfy,  he  sat  staring  into  the  darkness.  But  look  ! 
His  hand  has  clutched  the  hilt  of  the  hunting  knife  at  his 
side.  Noiselessly  he  raises  himself  and  steps  back  into 
the  shadow.  The  fatal  moment  has  come  and,  with  the 
knife  drawn,  he  rushes  on  the  Indian  as  he  enters  the  door. 
But  the  savage  is  ready  and  with  one  hand  wards  off  the 
dangerous  blow  while  with  the  other  he  buries  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  white  man's  brain.  John  Welton  was  dead, 
and  his  scalp,  along  with  another  that  was  still  wet  with 
blood,  was    soon  dangling    from  the  Indian's    belt  as  he 
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hurried  on  through  the  dark  forest  to  where  he  had  prom- 
ised to  meet  the  Cherokee  warrior  at  moon-rise. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  when  Walter  Harris  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  entered  the  little  inclosure  that  sur- 
rounded John  Welton's  cabin.  His  pretext  for  calling 
that  night  was  that  he  wished  to  hear  what  news  John 
Welton  had  heard  in  the  lower  settlements  that  day.  But 
this  was  only  a  lover's  excuse  ;  the  real  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  see  Eona,  whom  he  dearly  loved. 

Walking  on  and  wondering  why  he  could  not  see  the 
light  gleaming  through  the  crack  under  the  door  as  here- 
tofore. Walter  Harris  had  almost  reached  the  door  before 
the  straggling  moonbeams  revealed  Welton's  dead  body. 
There  he  lay  with  one  arm  and  his  head  hanging  over  the 
door-sill  just  as  the  Indian  had  left  him. 

For  a  moment  Walter  Harris  stood  looking  at  the 
ghastly  face  before  him,  then  with  a  shudder  he  muttered, 
"O  God,  where  is  Eona  ?" 

After  a  short  fruitless  search  for  her  body,  he  left  the 
cabin  and  hurried  back  down  the  river,  telling  the  people 
to  fly  for  their  lives  to  the  block-house.  They  needed 
no  urging;  the  rumor  that  Captain  Chatymore  had  been 
murdered  and  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path,  had 
terrified  the  settlers.  In  an  hour  every  woman  and  child 
of  the  settlement,  except  Eona  and  Tommie  Welton,  were 
in  the  block-house.  The  warning  had  been  given  none 
too  soon.  Before  midnight  every  cabin  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  in  flames,  but  morning  found  the  block  house 
and  its  inmates  still  unharmed. 

All  that  night  Walter  Harris  had  been  like  a  madman. 
The  very  thought  that  Eona's  long,  dark  tresses  might 
then  be  hanging  from  some  warrior's  belt,  set  his  brain  on 
fire.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Might  she  not  then  be 
a  captive  and  on  her  way  to  grace  some  lustful  savage's 
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wigwam?  When  he  thought  of  this,  he  could  control 
himself  no  longer,  but,  with  a  half  articulated  curse  on  his 
lips,  he  swore  by  the  Great  God  in  Heaven  that  he  would 
find  Eona  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  an  old  half-hermit  hunter 
and  Walter  Harris  left  the  block-house.  This  old  hunter, 
Harvey  Jones,  knew  every  mountain  path  in  upper  Caro- 
lina. He  had  hunted  for  weeks  with  the  Indians,  and 
knew  their  habits.  With  this  brave  old  hunter  as  a  guide, 
Walter  had  some  hopes  of  finding,  at  least,  a  trace  of 
Eona.  But  now  after  a  whole  week's  search,  they  had 
found  nothing  that  would  give  them  a  clue  to  her  fate. 
They  had  been  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
watching  the  warriors  as  they  returned  from  their  bloody 
massacres.  There  a  friendly  old  squaw  had  told  Jones 
that  no  captives  had  been  brought  back — that  all  had 
been  massacred.  Then  coming  back  to  Welton's  home, 
they  had  searched  in  vain  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
woods  for  her  body,  and  were  now  sitting  by  the  old 
spring  where  Walter  and  Eona  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours. 

Lost  in  thought,  Walter  Harris  sat  gazing  down  the 
narrow  path  that  led  from  the  spring  to  the  river,  when 
the  low  warning  whistle  of  the  old  hunter  roused  him 
from  his  reverie  and  put  him  on  the  quivive.  Following 
the  old  hunter's  example,  he  stepped  behind  a  tree  and 
cocked  his  gun.  Only  a-few  yards  away,  some  one  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  canebrake  towards  the 
spring  ;  and,  as  he  drew  near  them,  two  rifles  were  leveled 
on  the  spot  marked  by  the  rustling  canes.  A  moment 
later,  however,  the  rifles  had  been  lowered  and  Tommie 
Welton  was  in  Walter's  arms. 

Tommie's  story  was  soon  told.  On  the  afternoon  before 
the  settlement  had  been  burned,  Wisuskaand  his  brother 
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had  come  to  Welton's  cabin  ;  and,  as  they  had  often  done 
asked  for  bread.  But  instead  of  taking  the  bread  Wisuska 
had  seized  Eona's  hand,  saying,  "The  pale-face's  beauti- 
ful daughter  must  go  with  Wisuska,  for  to-night  her  home 
will  be  burned  and  all  her  people  scalped.  Wisuska  loves 
the  beautiful  pale-face,  he  has  walked  many  miles  to  save 
her  life,  and  now  he  will  carry  her  back  to  his  wigwam 
and  let  her  dress  his  venison." 

Nokoma  had  caught  and  tied  Tommie's  hands ;  and 
despite  Eona's  entreaties  and  Tommie's  threats,  they  had 
been  placed  on  their  father's  horse,  and  carried  away 
towards  the  mountains.  After  they  had  gone  a  few  miles 
Wisuska  turned  back,  but  Nokoma  pushed  on  till  after 
midnight,  stopping  at  last  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  little 
mountain.  Climbing  up  its  side,  they  found  Lona,  the  old 
fortune-telling  squaw  sitting  beside  a  bright  fire  that  lit 
up  the  little  rock  cavern  that  they  were  in.  Here  they 
were  carefully  guarded  by  Lona  and  Nokoma,  however, 
on  the  third  night  Tommie  managed  to  escape.  Follow- 
ing the  water  courses,  he  had,  after  three  days  of  hunger 
and  hardships,  reached  his  father's  old  spring  where  he 
met  Walter  Harris. 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  Walter  Harris,  Tommie  and 
Harvey  Jones  were  back  at  the  rock  cavern  where  Tom- 
mie had  left  Eona;  but  she  was  gone.  But  Jones  soon 
found  their  trail  leading  away  towards  the  northwest. 
'Twas  evident  that  they  were  not  many  hours  behind 
the  Indians,  for  the  broken  twigs  along  the  trail  had 
hardly  withered. 

Following  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  that  lay  between 
two  ivey-covered  hollows,  they  had  lost  the  trail  and 
were  preparing  to  camp  when  the  tell-tale  neigh  of  a 
horse  in  the  ivies  below  put  them  on  the  alert.  Jones 
and  Tommie  hurried  off  with  their  horses  while  Harris 
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watched  for  the  Indian  that  he  knew  would  be  out 
scouting. 

His  companions  were  hardly  gone  when  Walter  was 
shot  at  from  the  thicket.  Heedless  of  danger,  he  plunged 
into  the  thicket  after  the  Indian,  hoping  to  find  Eona. 
His  hopes  were  soon  realized.  There  she  lay  with  the 
two  Indian  brothers  standing  over  her.  Twas  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Two  shots  were  fired,  and  Wisuska's 
life-blood  was  staining  the  bosom  of  the  girl  he  had  tried 
to  save.  When  Wisuska  fell,  Lona  and  Nokoma  disap- 
peared in  the  thicket,  but  Harvey  Jones  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Lona,  as  she  hurried  down  the  dark  ravine,  and 
there  had  forever  ended  her  fortune-telling. 

Eona  was  sick,  and  had  fainted  when  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  When  she  regained  consciousness,  Tommie  and 
Walter  were  bathing  her  hands.  Looking  up  at  Walter 
she  said,  "I  believed  you  would  come."  Walter  after- 
wards said  that  although  his  arm  was  badly  wounded,  this 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life. 

Nokoma  alone  escaped.  When  he  reached  the  Indian- 
town,  Wisuska's  wigwam  had  been  torn  down.  Occono- 
stolla,  a  haughty  and  jealous  young  chief,  had  told  the 
warriors  that  Wisuska  had  betrayed  them.  He  said, 
"The  pale  face's  scalp  in  Wisuska's  belt  was  taken  from 
the  Creek  Indian  that  he  killed.  Wisuska  was  a  dog  and 
claimed  it  himself." 

When  Nokoma  told  them  that  Wisuska  had  died  fight- 
ing the  pale-face,  the  Indians  were  satisfied,  and  said, 
"Occonostolla  has  lied."     Did  Nokoma  keep  his  secret  ? 

L.  D.  G. 
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History  of  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred. 

In  February  1896,  there  was  seen  wandering  over  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College  a  large  number  of  "Rats"  all 
anxious  to  make  Fresh.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  great 
many  were  aiming  too  high  and  fell  far  short  of  their 
expectations.  Those  who  made  Fresh  joined  with  those 
who  passed  up  from  Prep,  made  a  class  of  about  seventy. 
That  seventy  constituted  what  is  now  known  as  the  class 
of  1900.  Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  morning  of 
Feb.  19,  1896,  when  these  home-sick  looking  boys  were 
marched  into  the  chapel  and  after  devotional  exercise 
by  President  Craighead  were  told  by  him  that  they  were 
the  ugliest  looking  "Rats"  that  ever  came  to  Clemson. 

During  the  four  and  one-half  years  of  our  college  life 
our  members  have  been  constantly  dropping  off  until  at 
present  there  are  only  twenty-eight.  For  this  twenty- 
eght  who  yet  remain  to  tell  the  story  it  may  be 
said  that  while  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  enjoyed 
a  period  of  development  our  career  here  has  not 
been  without  its  lights  and  shadows.  We  wish 
to  forget  the  shadows,  and  as  we  turn  from  our  Alma 
Mater  to  take  up  our  duties  elsewhere,  we  take  with  us 
the  highest  respect  and  best  wishes  for  her,  fully  confi- 
dent that  in  the  future  we  shall  realize  that  this  institution 
has  been  to  us  an  inspiration,  and  that  to  think  of  the 
time  spent  here  will  be  to  recall  a  pleasant  time  in  our 
lives. 

We  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting   to   the  public,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  members.     By  each 
man's  name  a  short  accout  of  him  is  given. 
W.  G.  ADAMS. 

W.  G.  Adams,  "Boer  Shote,"  was  born  April  22,  1880, 
at  Florence,  S.  C.     Went  to   school  awhile   at  Florence 
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and  came  to  this  college  in  1895.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  college  career  he  became  a  member  of  t-he  Columbia 
Society  and  has  served  one  term  as  its  President. 

Throughout  his  term  at  Clemson  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  serving  part  of  the  time  as  secre- 
tary of  it,  and  all  the  time  as  an  active  member. 

Adams  took  a  Civil  Engineering  course  and  has  been 
devoted  to  that  work,  especially  road  making. 

During  his  Senior  year  he  has  been  Lieutenant  in  "B" 
company. 

Characteristic  :   Piety. 

J.  E.  ALL. 
J.  E.  All,  was  born  at  Allendale,  S.  C,  June  22,  1878. 
Professor's  early  days  were  spent  at  the  Allendale  Graded 
School.  Afterwards  he  took  a  four  month's  course  at 
the  Osborne  Business  College,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  came  to 
Clemson  in  February  1896.  Since  his  connection  with 
the  college  he  has  been  an  important  man  and  known  by 
the  students  as  "Professor,  or  Fes."  Fes.  was  for  awhile 
a  member  of  the  Band,  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the 
Glee  Club,  an  active  member  of  the  Calhoun  Society, 
and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  being  sent 
by  that  organization  to  the  Summer  School  at  Knoxville, 
in  1897.  He  is  to  graduate  as  lieutenant  in  "A"  com- 
pany.    Characteristic:    Brass. 

L.  W.  AYER. 
Lewis  W.  Ayer  was  born  in  St.  James'  Parish,  Berkley 
County,  S.  C,  Nov.  20,  1873.  Lewis  was  raised  on  the 
farm  and  has  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  strong  believer 
in  the  maxim,  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
He  attended  the  Orangeburg  Graded  School  during  the 
years  '91,  and  '92,  came  to  Clemson  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
where  he  was  until  his  Junior  year,  a  member  of  the  class 
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of  1899.  Upon  finding  that  he  had  to  leave  College  to 
further  the  expenses  of  completing  his  education,  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  Rock  Hill  and  returned  to  the  Col- 
lege to  graduate  with  this  class. 

Lewis  is  familiarly  known  among  the  cadets  as  "Uncle 
Duncan."  Uncle  Duncan  took  an  Agricultural  Course, 
and  in  that  department  was  especially  devoted  to  Dairy- 
ing. He,  with  others,  was  one  time  sent  by  our  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  to  the  Summer  School  at  Knoxville,  also  was  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  at  Spartanburg  in 
1899.  He  has  been  a  working  member  of  the  Calhoun 
Society,  and  has  held  important  offices  in  that  organiza- 
tion. During  his  Senior  year  he  has  been  a  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant in  "F"  company. 

Characteristic:   Love  for  the  fair  sex. 

R.  S.  CANNON. 

R.  S.  Cannon,  nicknamed  "Gun,"  was  born  May  1,  1878, 
at  Utopia,  in  Newberry  county.  He  received  his  early 
training  at  Utopia  High  School,  called  in  those  days 
Crab  Orchard  School. 

"Gun"  has  been  of  a  mechanical  turn,  and  came  to 
Clemson  in  1895  to  take  an  Electrical  Course.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  an  electrician,  although  he  thinks  electricity 
runs  too  fast  for  him  to  follow.  We  believe,  however, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  shoot  and  to  aim  high  enough  for 
his  shot  to  keep  up  with  his  profession. 

While  here  at  College  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Calumbian  Society,  and  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  "E"  com- 
pany. He  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  we  predict  for 
him  a  brilliant  career  in  life. 

Characteristic:   Slow,  but  sure. 

J.  E.  CAUGHMAN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Caughman  was  born  in    what  is  now  Saluda 
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county,  in  1873.  During  his  early  life  his  schooling  was 
received  at  Delmer  High  School.  Jim  is  a  son  of  a 
farmer. 

In  1895  he  came  to  Clemson  College  and  during  his 
career  here  has  been  taking  an  Electrical  course  in  the 
Mechanical  Department,  which  work  he  will  probably 
pursue  in  after  life.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Colum- 
bian Literary  Society,  and  during  his  Senior  year  here  he 
has  held  the  important  office  in  the  Military  Department 
as  Senior  Captain  of  "A"  company.  Jim  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Although  he  was  born  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  doesn't  think  that  he'll  be  too  old  to  marry  on 
Feb.  "30,"  1901. 

Characteristic  :  Love  for  weed. 

LOYD  D.  CLINKSCALES. 

Loyd  D.  Clinkscales,  son  of  Prof.  John  G.  Clinkscales, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  this  institution  as  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  Mathematics,  was  born , ,  at 

Pacolet,  S.  C.  "Bubber,"  during  his  early  career  here 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '99,  and  in  1896  severed  his 
connection  with  that  class  and  went  to  Wofford  College. 
He  returned  in  1897  to  join  this  class  and  has  taken  a 
textile  course.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Columbian 
Society  and  a  warm  speaker.  While  with  this  class  he  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  baseball  and  prides  himself  in 
his  ability  to  play.  We  trust  that  some  day  he  may  be  a 
warm  player.     He  is  a  Lieutenant  in  "C"  company. 

Characteristic:  Remarkable  pitcher. 

H.  B.  DODD. 

Hugh  Blair  Dodd,  commonly  called  "Friend,"  was  born 
Sept.  1,  1877  at  Ford,  Ga.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Georgia  before  entering   this  College  in  1898.     Since 
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his  connection  with  this  institution  he  has  been  an  earnest 
persevering  student  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Division  of 
the  Mechanical  Department. 

Friend  has  been  a  hard  working  member  of  the  Colum- 
bian Society,  having  won  several  medals  in  its  contests. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  in  the  spring  of 
1900.  In  fall  of  1899  he  was  elected  President  of  Tennis 
Club  No.  2. 

Characteristic:  Earnestness. 

JACK  R.  DONALDSON. 

1st  Lieutant  Jack  R.  Donaldson  was  born  at  Parnassus, 
in  Marlboro  county,  June  15,  1878.  Jack  has  been  an 
earnest,  good-humored  student.  Before  coming  to  Clem- 
son  he  was  a  member  of  Parnassus  Academy  near  his 
home.  He  came  here  in  February  1897.  During  his  career 
here  Jack  has  been  a  member  of  the  Columbian  Society, 
where  he  has  been  an  influential  man  and  has  held  im- 
portant positions.  He  has  been  taking  a  textile  course, 
and  will  probably  pursue  that  line  of  work  after  leaving 
here. 

When  Jack  first  came  to  Clemson  he  showed  an  indif- 
ference toward  the  fair  sex,  but  during  his  latter  years 
here  he  has  been  qnite  a  society  man. 

Characteristic:  Mistaken  by  some  for  a  theological 
student. 

H.  G.  EPPS. 

Heber  G.  Epps,  of  Kingstree,  in  Williamsburg  county, 
was  born  Sept.  29,  1875.  Heber  received  his  early  train- 
ing at  Kingstree.  He  has  been  taking  a  Mechanical  course 
here  at  College  and  his  work  has  been  especially  devoted 
to  Civil  Engineering.  Heber  has  long  been  called  "White- 
folks"  and    some  of  the  boys    here  don't  know  that  his 
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name  is  Epps.     Whitefolks  has  been  a  good  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  an  active  member  of  the  Calhoun  Society 
and  ist  Lieutenant  in  "A"  company  in  his  Senior  year. 
Characteristic:   Good  nature. 

B.  A.  FLETCHER. 

Baxter  A.  Fletcher  was  born  May  20,  1888,  in  Marl- 
boro county,  near  Gibson,  N.  C.  Baxter  came  to  Clem- 
son  in  1895,  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class.  Left 
College  in  1897  and  returned  the  next  year  and  joined 
this  class.  He  took  a  course  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
will  probably  pursue  this  work  in  after  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  and  did  some 
faithful  work  as  a  member  of  that  organization. 

During  his  Senior  year  he  was  Lieutenant  in  "B"  com- 
pany.    Characteristic:  . 

W.  D.  GEORGE. 

Mr.  W.  D.  George  was  born  in  Lexington  county  at 
Lexington  C.  H.,  in  1872.  His  early  schooling  was 
obtained  at  the  Lexington  Graded  School.  He  came  to 
Clemson  in  1895  and  during  his  career  here  has  been 
gradually  climbing.  He  has  been  pursuing  a  course  in 
Electrical  Engineering  in  the  Mechanical  Department  of 
the  College.  Has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Colum- 
bian Literary  Society.  Has  reached  the  high  rank  in  the 
Military  Department  as  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster, 
and  as  editor  of  the  White  Line,  has  proven  his  efficiency 
as  a  distributor.  Bill  is  also  famous  as  a  competent  an- 
nouncer of  approaching  Dress  Parade. 

Characteristic:   Opening  tight  doors. 
H.  K.  GRAY. 

Harry  K.  Gray  was  born  Feb.  20,  1879,  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.  Went  to  school  for  a  few  months  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
Afterwards  completed  his   preparatory    education  at  the 
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Graded  School  of  Greenville,   and  came   to   Clemson   in 
Feb.  1896. 

During  his  career  here  Harry  has  been  connected  with 
the  Baseball  team  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  it, 
serving  most  of  the  time  as  first  baseman.  He  has  also 
been  a  strong  and  influential  member  of  the  Palmetto 
Society.     He  took  an  Agricultural  course. 

Characteristic:   Honesty. 

J.  J.  GRAY. 

Joseph  J.  Gray  was  born  April  28,  1880,  at  Stillwood, 
Barnwell  county,  S.  C,  entered  Clemson  College  in  Feb. 
1895.  During  his  last  two  years  at  school  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Band. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Palmetto  Society  and 
has  served  one  term  as  its  President. 

He  is  a  brilliant  student  and  has  been  taking  a  course 
in  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Mechanical  Department.  He 
is  devoted  to  athletics,  music  and  young  ladies. 

Characteristic:   Vivacity. 

J.  LELAND  KENNEDY. 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  originally  called  "Lord  Byron,"  but 
finally,  "Lord,"  was  born  in  Laurens,  S.  C,  July  1878. 
He  attended  the  Male  Academy  at  Laurens  for  awhile, 
afterwards  attended  the  Graded  School  at  the  same  place, 
and  spent  three  years  of  his  boyhood  at  school  in  Charles- 
ton. Came  to  Clemson  in  1896.  Being  imbued  with  a 
patriotic  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world,  he 
joined  the  Navy  as  a  volunteer  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
where  he  served  faithfully  as  a  humble  seaman  for  about 
three  months.  Was  sent  to  Cuba  and  enjoyed  on  that 
trip  many  rich  experiences.  Upon  being  mustered  out 
he  returned  to  college  in  the  fall,  and  until  the  present 
time  has  been   intimately   connected  with   some   of   the 
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leading  organizations  among  the  corps  of  cadets.  Has 
been  Drum  Major.  Has  been  an  active  member  of  and 
was  one  time  Presidsnt  of  the  Palmetto  Society  where  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  executive  ability. 

"Lord"  has  also  served  for  two  years  on  the  CHRON- 
ICLE staff,  serving  part  of  his  Junior  year  as  Local  Editor 
and  his  Senior  year  as  Editor-in-Chief. 

Characteristic:   Roaming  Disposition. 

JOHN  H.  KINSLER. 
J.  H.  Kinsler  was  born  in  July,  1877,  in  Richland  coun- 
ty. Came  here  in  1894;  entered  Low  Prep,  and  has  been 
climbing  each  successive  year.  By  working  during  vaca- 
tion, he  has  paid  his  way  through  school,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  he  deserves  much  credit  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  course.  John  has  taken  an 
Agricultural  course,  and  will,  perhaps,  continue  his  work 
in  that  direction  in  the  future. 

He   has   been    a  member  of  the  Palmetto  Society  and 
was  one  time  its  President.     In  his  Senior  year  was  Cap- 
tain of  Company  "C."     John   played   Foot-Ball  in    1899, 
being  Centre  on  Varsity. 
Characteristic:   Persistency. 

F.  A.  LAWTON. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Lawton,  "Ducky,"  was  born  at  Lawtonville 
in  Hampton  county,  Sept.  22,  1880.  Ducky  came  to 
Clemson,  Feb.  25th,  1896,  and  since  his  connection  with 
this  college  has  been  making  rapid  strides  and  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  worthy  student.  He  took  an  Agricultural 
course,  became  early  a  member  of  the  Palmetto  Society 
and  was  elected  to  serve  as  its  President  one  term,  which 
position  he  filled  admirably  well. 

During  his  Senior  year  he  was  one  of  the  Local  Editors 
on  the  CHRONICLE  staff,  and  in  that  capacity  he  did  well 
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his  part.     He    graduated   as    1st  Lieatenant  in  "C"  com- 
pany. 

GUS  P.  LEWIS,  (D.  D.  C.) 

Gus  P.  Lewis,  born  Feb.  23,  1880,  in  Greenville  county, 
afterwards  moved  to  this  place  and  entered  college  here 
in  1894.  Since  his  career  here  Gus  has  been  an  import- 
ant man  in  athletics,  having  served  two  years  as  quarter- 
back on  the  foot-ball  team.  He  took  a  course  in  Elec- 
trical Engeneering  of  the  Mechanical  Department,  and 
will  probably  continue  that  work  in  the  future. 

Gus  is  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club  and  in  that  capacity 
has  proven  his  efficiency  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Calhoun  Society. 

Characteristic: 

S.  E.  LILES. 

S.  E.  Liles  was  born  at  Brightsville,  Marlboro  county, 
Dec.  16,  1877.  Sam,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  came  here 
in  1895  and  entered  the  Freshman  class,  but  for  good 
reasons  stopped  one  year  and  returned  to  join  this  class 
in  1897,  and  lias  been  a  bright  light  in  the  class  ever 
since. 

Sam  was  one  of  the  Exchange  Editors  on  the  CHRONICLE 
staff  and  a  member  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society, 
where  he  has  proven  his  efficiency  in  many  ways.  He  has 
taken  a  course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  expects  to  pursue 
that  work  in  life.  During  his  Senior  year  he  has  been 
Captain  of  Company  "D". 

Characteristic:   Exceedingly  diffident. 

COLUMBUS  E.  MAULDIN. 
C.  E.  Mauldin,  "Chinaman,"  was  born  in  Pickens  coun- 
ty, Feb.  23,  1878.     "Chinaman",  lived  in  the  above  named 
county  for  a  few  years  when  his  folks   moved  to  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  and  afterwards  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1892.     His 
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preparatory  education  before  coming  to  Clemson  was 
received,  principally,  in  Greenville.  He  entered  this  in- 
stitution in  1895,  and  while  here  has  proven  himself  to  be 
a  hard  and  persevering  student.  "Chinaman's"  history 
while  here  is  closely  connected  with  base-ball,  having 
played  for  several  seasons  as  short  stop,  and  having  been 
an  active  man  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  successive 
teams  in  every  way  possible.  He  was  elected  Captain  of 
team  for  season  of  1900.  He  has  been  an  able  member 
of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  and  has  held  honor- 
able positions  in  it.  During  his  Senior  year  has  served 
the  important  and  responsible  office  as  Business  Manager 
of  The  Chronicle,  where  he  has  proven  himself  to  be 
an  excellent  Manager  and  a  man  of  business  ability. 
During  his  Senior  year  he  was  Captain  of  44E"  company. 
Characteristic:  Shrewdness. 

LELAND  O.  MAULDIN. 

L.  O.  Mauldin,  "Os"  was  born  at  Pickens,  S.  C,  May 
10,  1878.  He  received  his  early  schooling  at  and  near 
Pickens  and  came  to  Clemson  in  Feb.  1896.  Os  has  been 
elected  by  his  class  as  Historian  and  while  he  realizes 
that  this  important  duty  could  not  have  fallen  to  more 
unworthy  hands  he  hopes  that  the  accounts  of  the  mem- 
bers given  in  his  humble  way  will  be  of  interest  to  some, 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Calhoun  Society  and  has 
served  as  President  of  that  body.  He  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate from  that  society  in  1898  to  Columbia  to  meet  with 
delegates  from  other  colleges  of  the  State  and  form  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  South  Carolina  Oratori- 
cal Association.  He  has  also  served  two  and  one-half 
years  on  the  CHRONICLE  staff.  During  his  Junior  year 
he  served  as  assistant  on  the  Exchange  Department  and 
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during  the  Senior  year  he  has  served  as  one  of  the  Liter- 
ary Editors. 

He  has  been  during  his  Senior  year  Captain  of  "B" 
company. 

A.  P.  NORRIS. 

"Old  Prue"  was  born  June  17,  1873,  at  Starr  Station, 
Anderson  county,  near  Cross  Roods  Church.  Prue  after- 
wards moved  to  Greenville  county,  where  he  was  raised 
on  the  farm.  He  came  here  when  the  college  opened  in 
1893  and  has  been  with  the  college  in  its  "ups  and  downs" 
until  the  present  time.  In  this  respect  he  has  been  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  class.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Calhoun  Society,  one  time  serving  as  President,  and 
at  other  times  holding  important  positions.  Prue  is  a  firm 
believer  in  staying  at  a  place  when  once  settled  there 
and  for  that  reason  he  has  made  Clemson  his  home  since 
he  came.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  persevering 
efforts  in  working  his  way  througn  school,  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  pursue  with  diligence  his  work  in  life.  He 
has  taken  an  Agricultural  course.  Was  Lieutenant  in 
"D"  during  his  Senior  year. 

Characteristic:     Very  practical. 

SILAS  DEAN  PEARMAN. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Pearman,  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  was  born  Feb. 
6,  1880.  Dean  received  his  early  training  in  and  near 
Anderson,  having  attended  part  of  the  time,  the  Patrick 
Military  Institute.  He  came  to  Clemson  in  ig95>  and 
while  here  has  done  much  earnest  and  faithful  work  as  a 
student.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Calhoun  Society, 
has  served  one  term  as  its  President,  and  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  first  class  speaker.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Oratori- 
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cal  Association.     Dean  is  taking  a  Textile  course  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  this  work  in  the  future. 

During  his  Senior  year  he  was  Captain  of  '  F"  com- 
pany.    Characteristic:   Love  for  Ladysmith. 

B.  H.  RAWL. 

B.  H.  Rawl  was  born  May  2,  1876,  in  Lexington 
County.  In  early  life  he  attended  Boilston  Academy,  in 
Hollow  Creek  Township.  "Jake,"  as  he  is  known,  is  a 
characteristic  farmer.  He  was  raised  on  the  farm  and 
came  to  Clemson  in  February,  1896.  He  has  taken  an 
Agricultural  Course.  As  a  student  he  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  excellent  ability  ;  has  been  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Palmetto  Society  ;  has  been  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  and  held  other  positions  of 
honor  in  it  ;  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Glee  Club  ; 
president  of  Foot  Ball  Aids  Society,  and  under  his  good 
control  that  society  has  done  much  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  foot  ball.  He  has  been  two  years  Assistant 
Business  Manager  of  the  CHRONICLE,  and  has  given 
valuable  aid  when  needed.  "Jake"  was  made  member  of 
the  Band  in  May,  1896,  and  in  February,  1898,  was  made 
its  leader,  and  it  is  through  his  ability  as  an  organizer 
that  we  have  been  blessed  at  times  with  such  excellent 
music.     Characteristic  jollity. 

A,F.  RIGGS. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Riggs,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  came  to 
Clemson  in  1897  anc*  joined  this  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sophomore  year. 

Arthur  is  a  brother  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Riggs,  and  has  been 
a  bright  student.  He  has  taken  a  course  in  Electrical 
Engineering  of  the  Mechanical  Department  and  may 
continue  that  line  of  work  in  the  future.     Arthur  at  one 
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time  resided  in  barracks,  but  during  his  Senior  year  was 
a  "D.  D.  C."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Calhoun 
Soeiety  where  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  good 
Declaimer.  He  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  that 
organization.     Has  been  a  member  of  Glee  Club. 

S.  MAXWELL  SLOAN. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Sloan  was  born  at  Pendleton,  S.  C,  June  22, 
1880.  Max.  is  a  son  of  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr. 
P.  H.  E.  Sloan.  He  is  a  D.  D.  C,  and  has  been  attending 
school  here  since  1894.  Owing  to  a  peculiar  incident  not 
altogether  connected  with  his  history  Max  has  been 
given  the  name  "Scroggings."  Although  "Scroggings" 
has  been  attending  school  here  for  some  time  he  entered 
when  quite  young.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cal- 
houn Society  and  has  served  one  term  as  its  president. 

Old  Scroggings  has  taken  a  Textile  Course  and  will 
probably  continue  his  work  as  a  textile  engineer  in  the 
future. 

J.  FRANCIS  SULLIVAN. 

J.  Francis  Sullivan  was  born  at  Hendersonville,  N.  C, 
June  23,  1878.  Francis'  father,  D.  A.  J.  Sullivan,  came 
to  this  country  from  Limerick  County,  Ireland,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Ella  T,  Barkly,  of  Charleston.  He  was  an 
architect  and  builder. 

Francis  received  his  early  schooling  at  graded  and  in 
private  schools  in  Charleston,  came  to  Clemson  in  1896, 
joined  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society,  won  a  Declaimer's 
medal  in  the  contest  of  that  society  in  1896,  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  other  respects  as  a  member.  He  is 
a  charter  member  of  Glee  Club,  a  charter  member  of 
Foot  Ball  Team,  and  has  served  two  years  as  manager  of 
the  team  ;  played  right  end  in  '97,  and  in  '98  and  '99 
played  half-back.     He  was  for  one  year  Assistant  Busi- 
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ness  Manager  of  the  CHRONICLE,  and  was  Business  Man- 
ager for  another  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tennis 
Club,  and  in  1900  was  president  of  same. 

Francis  took  Electrical  Engineering  and  expects  to 
pursue  that  course  in  life. 

In  his  senior  year  he  was  adjutant  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets. 

Characteristic — promptness  (at  meals). 

J.  N.  WALKER. 

Mr.  Norman  Walker  was  born  July  21,  1880.  Norman 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker,  a  successful  farmer  of  Apple- 
ton,  Barnwell  county. 

He  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  class,  yet  is  the 
largest,  and  is  known  by  some  as  "Sky  Rocket."  While 
justly  mindful  of  other  college  duties  "Sky  Rocket"  has 
made  a  brilliant  record  in  athletics  at  Clemson.  His  his- 
tory is  blended  with  that  of  our  foot  ball  teams.  He 
began  as  a  scrub  on  the  first  foot  ball  team  in  1896.  In 
the  season  of  1896,  and  in  the  season  of  1897  played 
right  guard  on  Varsity,  in  1898  played  right  guard  and 
right  tackle  on  Varsity,  and  in  1899  played  right  tackle. 
At  close  of  season  of  1898  he  was  elected  captain  of  the 
team,  and  by  his  efficiency  in  that  position  proved  worthy 
of  a  re-election  at  close  of  season  of  1899. 

Norman  has  been  a  member  of  the  Palmetto  Society, 
and  has  one  term  shown  himself  to  be  a  worthy  president 
of  that  organization.  He  has  been  a  First  Lieutenant  in 
"A"  company,  has  taken  an  agricultural  course,  and 
expects  to  specialize  in  veterinary  science. 

Characteristic  :  Sport. 

CLAUD  H.  WELLS. 

C.  H.  Wells,  who  on  account  of  the  tallness  and  other 
characteristics    is    known    as    "Ichabod,"    was    bcrn    in 
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Orangeburg  county,  at  Wells,  P.  O..  March  8,  1876. 
"  Ichabod  "  is  a  farmer's  son  and  was  raised  on  the  farm. 
Has  had  bad  health  part  of  his  life,  but  since  coming  to 
Clemson  and  enjoying  the  invigorating  influences  of  Upper 
South  Carolina's  climate  his  health  has  been  better.  He 
has  taken  an  agricultural  course  and  in  that  department 
has  been  a  faithful  student  among  Nineteen  Hundred's 
twelve. 

He  has  been  a  good  worker  in  the  Columbian  Society 
and  in  that  organization  has  held  positions  of  honor. 
"Ichabod"  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Clemson  College  Chronicle,  and  in  this  way  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  journal. 

During  his  Senior  year  he  has  been  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  "E"  company. 

Characteristic  :  Modesty. 
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Editorial  Department 

J.  L.  KENNEDY, Editor. 

With  this  issue  the  present  staff  of  editors  retire  from 
office,  having  served  the  full  term  of  one  scholastic  year. 
Throughout  it  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  work  for  which  the  CHRONICLE  was  organized, 
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and  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  two  staffs  who  preceded  us. 
While  we  have  erred  in  many  ways  and  have  been  guilty 
of  numerous  blunders,  it  was  through  no  lack  of  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  on  our  part.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  year  and  observe 
the  brilliant  success  of,  and  the  good  work  accomplished 
by  the  various  college  publications.  All  of  our  contem- 
porary college  journals  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  all 
those  connected  with  college  journalism  have  done  most 
commendable  service  in  their  various  capacities.  Our 
exchanges  have  been  prompt  in  coming  out  each  month, 
and  were  always  replete  with  interesting  articles,  both 
grove  and  gay  ;  still  another  creditable  feature  of  these 
magazines,  which  may  not  be  considered  of  such  great 
importance,  but  which  we  deem  it  fit  to  mention,  is  the 
attractive  outward  appearance  which  most  of  them  pre- 
sented. The  editors  showed  marked  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  covers,  designs,  &c. 

Our  successors  will  be  elected  by  the  societies  before 
this  issue  comes  from  the  press,  and  it  is  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  CHRONICLE 
that  we  retire  from  the  sanctum  and  turn  over  to  our 
successors  the  work  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
continue. 


Short  Knowing  that  our  successors  will  be  in  a  better 
Stories,  position  than  ourselves  to  see  wherein  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Chronicle  lie,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  make  any  lengthy  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
policy  in  selecting  material  for  publication,  but  will  briefly 
refer  to  the  value  of  short  stories.  While  it  has  often 
been  impossible  to  obtain  short  stories  of  any  real  merit, 
we  have  in  a  few  instances  succeeded  in   obtaining  pro- 
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ductions  of  this  character,  and  the  issue  was  made  much 
more  interesting  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  contained 
some  light  fiction.  We  have  used  every  available  means 
to  induce  the  students  to  honor  us  with  such  productions 
as  the  above  mentioned,  but  in  many  instances  our  efforts 
have  proved  futile.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  CHRON- 
ICLE is  appreciated  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  more  by 
the  average  reader  when  it  contains  a  few  short  stories, 
interspersed  with  more  or  less  solid  matter,  we  would 
advise  our  successors  to  always  make  it  a  point  of  prime 
importance  to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  fiction  for 
each  issue.  Some  incentive  must  be  used  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  writing  along  this  line.  Just 
what  the  nature  of  that  incentive  is  to  be  we  shall  not 
venture  to  say  ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  our  worthy 
successors  will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
to  obtain  stories. 


s%« 


jEycbange  Department* 

Q.  E.  LJLES,  'oo.  ) Editors 

S.  B.  NEWMAN,  '01,  f  editors. 

With  this  issue  our  terms  of  office  as  exchange  editors 
end,  and  we  entrust  this  department  to  those  whom  the 
societies  deem  fit  to  place  it  in  charge.  It  is  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  regret  that  we  sever  our  connections  as 
editors  with  the  CHRONICLE,  but  with  confident  hopes 
for  the  future  of  our  journal,  as  we  know  that  our  succes- 
sors will  execute  their  work  in  a  manner  which  will  hold 
the  CHRONICLE  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
characteristic  of  Southern  college  journalism.  From 
being  in  the  position  of  exchange  editors  we  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  directly  in  touch  with  college  magazine 
literature  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  us 
to  be  allowed  to  peruse  the  various  college  journals. 
Knowing  that  our  successors  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  of  what  improvements  are  needed,  and  that 
these  improvements  will  be  duly  made,  we  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  presume  so  much  as  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  future  policy  of  college  journalism. 
With  profoundest  interest  in  the  CHRONICLE'S  future  we 
retire  from  the  sanctum. 


Xocai  an&  Hlumnt. 

W.  G.  HILL,           >  Editors 

F.  A.  LAWTON,      )  Editors. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  mingled  with  regrets  that 
we  take  up  our  pen  to  chronicle  the  happenings  of  our 
last  college  month  for  the  session  of  1900.  Of  pleasure 
that  our  duties  are  almost  done  and  happy  vacation  is 
almost  here  ;  of  regrets  that  we  will  have  to  so  soon 
separate  from  college  chums  and  pleasant  associations 
while  here.  The  past  term  has  been  one  of  continuous 
prosperity  in  every  department  of  the  college.  Our  tex- 
tile school,  at  first  an  experiment,  has  grown  until  now  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  the  institution. 
The  electrical  department  has  found  it  necessary  to 
double  its  equipment  in  order  to  meet  increasing  demands. 
Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  holding  well  paying  posi- 
tions ail  over  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  de- 
partment, too,  has  been  made  more  thorough  and  is  to- 
day the  best  to  be  found  in  the  South.  A  magnificent 
road  has  been  built  from  Calhoun  to  Clemson,  and  by  the 
next  September  a  railroad  will  have  been  constructed 
between  these  two  points.  And  last,  but  not  least,  our 
athletics  have  made  us  known  among  the  colleges 
throughout  the  Southern  States. 

Reviewing  thus  our  History  broadly,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  mind,  the  minor  events  which  have  occurred, 
we  are  proud  of  the  record  of  Clemson  College  for  1900. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  by  the  performance  given 
in  our  auditorium  by  the  Walhalla  Comedy  Company  on 
April  29th.  This  troupe  is  composed  of  local  talent 
only,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  we  have  seen. 
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Miss  Childs,  a  pretty  young  lady  from  Columbia  visited 
Mrs.  Albert  Barnes  recently. 

Maj.  Klugh  and  his  brother  Fred  were  called  home  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  their  father,  some  time 
ago.     We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  almost  well  now. 

The  sixth  annual  contest  of  the  Columbian  Literary 
Society,  was  held  on  Friday  night,  May  5th.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

On  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Phillips  the  debate 
was  omitted  from  the  order  of  exercises. 

Messrs.  Chreitzberg  and  M.  E.  Zeigler  were  the  de- 
claimers,  while  Messrs.  Newman  and  Dodd  were  orators. 
The  medals  were  awarded  to  Dodd  for  best  orator,  and 
Zeigler  for  best  declaimer.  Profs.  Hartzog,  Brodie  and 
Boehm  acting  as  judges. 

Clemson  and  Charleston  College  played  a  game  of  base 
ball  on  our  diamond  on  the  7th  inst.  Score  :  Clemson, 
12  ;   Charleston  College,  o. 

We  also  had  a  game  with  the  Citadel  Cadets  on  the 
9th  inst.     Score:   Clemson,  9  ;   Citadel,  o. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Lawton  was  called  home  sometime  ago,  on 
account  of  the  sad  death  of  his  sister.  We  extend  to 
Cadet  Lawton  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  following  editors  will  compose  the  CHRONICLE 
staff  next  year  : 

W.  G.  Hill— Editer-in-Chief. 

W.  E.  McLendon — Business  Manager. 

E.  B.  Boykin — Assistant  Manager. 

E.  M.  Matthews,  M.  E.  Zeigler — Literary  Editors. 
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Q.  B.  Newman,  W.  A.  Burgess — Exchange  Editors. 
G.  D.  Levey,  F.  G.  DeSassure — Local  Editors. 

iv.    We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  Anderson,  our  former 


\h 


k)logist,  will  be  with  us  next  year.  # 

The  baseball  season  is   over,   much  to  the    regret    of 
many.     Jjjkc  team's  record  this  year  was  unusually  good. 
We  give  below  a  schedule  of  games  won  and  lost  : 
March  27th — Clemson,  9  ;   Cornell  University,  7. 
April  7th — Clemson,  6  ;   Erskine  College,  2. 
11       14th — Clemson,  5  ;   Furman  University,  1. 
"      20th — Clemson,  7;   Erskine  College,  13. 
44      27th — Clemson,  o  ;   Wofford  College,  6. 
May  7th — Clemson,  12  ;   Charleston  College,  o. 
"     9th — Clemson,  9  ;   S.  C.  M.  Academy,  o. 
44   nth — Clemson,  2  ;   Newberry  College,  1. 
44    12th — Clemson,  5  ;   S.  C.  College,  4. 
44    16th — Clemson,  13;  University  of  Georgia,  3. 
The  officers  for  the  team  next  year  are  : 
W.  G.  Hill,  Manager. 
M.  N.  Hunter,  Captain. 

Columbian  Society  officers  for  next  season  are  : 
M.  E.  Zeilzer,  President. 
J.  W.  Bleose,  Vice  President. 
A.  O.  Bowers,  Secretary. 
E.  B.  Boykin,  Literary  Critic. 
J.  B.  Watkins,  Correspono^pg  Secretary. 
Q.  B.  Newman,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
W.  H.  Barnwell,  Treasurer. 

Calhoun  Society  : 

E.  M.  Matthews,  President. 
W.  C.  Forsythe,  Vice  President. 
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T.  K.  Glen,  Secretary. 

W.  R.*£)arlington,  Jr.,  Literary  Critic. 

J.  E.  Martin,  Treasurer. 

J.  B.  Tinsley,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

* 

Palmetto  Society  : 

W.  G.  Hill,  President. 

J.  C.  Duckworth,  Vice  President. 

T.  S.  Perrin,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Burgess,  Literary  Critic. 

J.  D.  Hunter,  Treasurer. 

T.  O.  Lawton,  Pros.  Critic. 

G.  Black,  Censor. 

F.  G.  Breazele,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  Palmetto  Literary  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
contest  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Friday  night,  Septem- 
ber 28th.  The  following  speakers  will  take  part  in  the 
exercises  :  G.  D.  Levey  and  W.  G.  Templeton,  declaim- 
ers  ;  T.  S.  Perrin  and  W.  W.  Cobb,  debaters  ;  J.  F.  Moore 
and  J.  D.  Hunter,   orators  ;   W.  G.  Hill,   presiding  officer. 

Commencement  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Already 
the  hotels  and  houses  on  the  campus  are  engaged  to  their 
utmost  accommodation.  We  give  below  the  order  of 
exercises  for  commencement  week  : 

FRIDAY,  JUNE,  8th. 

11:00  A.  M. — Address  to  Gr^Muating  Class. 

President  Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D. 

8:30  P.  M. — Alumni  Address,  R.  McLendon. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9TH. 
11:00  A.  M. — Commencement  Exercises  and  Delivery  of  Diplomas. 
8:30  P.  M.— Glee  Club  Entertainment. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
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SUNDAY,  JUNE  10TH. 
11:00  A.  M. — Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Bishop  Ellison  Capers. 
8:30  P.  M.-  Farewell  Exercises,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  JUNE  11TH. 
Annual  Hop,  given  by  Junior  Class. 

Financial  Statement  of  Manager  of  Base  Ball  Team: 
Total  receipts  up  to  end  of  season  of  1900.  $768.83 

Total  expenditures  up  to  same  time,  5  17.25 


Amount  on  hand,  $251.58 

W.  G.  Hill, 
May  2 1st,    1900.  Manager. 
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